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PULPBPIT TALENT. 
An Address before the Porter Rhetorical Society of Andover, at their late Anniversary. 


THERE was never a time, I think, when 
so much was made of talented preaching, 
and talents for preaching, as now. I wish 
we understood a good deal better what 
we mean by it. Every young candidate 
wants the talents of course, and every 
body is very decided in the opinion that 
he must have them. Even the little new 
hamlets, crowded under the woods, and 
the third-rate water-power villages, sprin- 
kled along the brooks, have made up their 
minds that they too must have a talented 
preacher ; only they are not always quite 
clear as to what may be necessary to make 
one. Indeed, they are not as much baf- 
fled commonly in the matter of salvation 
itself as in finding just the minister that 
is worthy of them. The general refrain 
is, “Do not our people want as good a 
preacher as any body?” And the real 
wonder, often felt and sometimes express- 
ed is, that our schools, finding how much 
a larger supply of Beechers is wanted, do 
not turn out the number demanded. Nay, 
there is, I fear, a silent scolding of Provi- 
dence that so few of them are born, when 
the world is overstocked by such myriads 
of men propagated in the common figure. 
The result is, that the young men, look- 
ing out on the field and preparing for it, 
are either prodigiously elated in the con- 
fidence that they have just the talents re- 
quired—as perhaps they have been told 
by their admiring comrades—or else that 
they are miserably crushed by the dis- 
couraging prospect before them ; because 
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nobody has told them that they have any 
talent at all, and their modesty, if not 
their real lack, has withheld them from 
the consciousness of any. 

Most wretched and pitiful are the hal- 
lucinations here encountered. These forty 
hundred or forty thousand churches, look- 
ing every one after a talented preacher, 
will certainly not get one; and the few 
that are boasting their success will be dis- 
covering almost certainly, after a while, 
that they have been a little mistaken. 
Almost as certainly the young men, going 
out with so great expectations, will find, 
a great part of them, that they do not 
catch the popular approval after all; or, 
if they do, will shortly be obliged to dis- 
cover that they are much closer down to 
mediocrity than they supposed. Mean- 
time, of those who go out in a tremor of 
weakness and discouragement, some, at 
least, will begin to be set on powerfully 
by a hidden force they were unconscious 
of, and which did not enter into the com- 
putations of their friends. And so it will 
be shown, both by cases of unexpected 
failure and of equally surprising success, 
that factors are concerned in preaching 
not commonly included in our computa- 
tions. What I propose, therefore, at the 
present time is, to discover, if I can, these 
hidden factors, and by that means right 
our conceptions where they seem to falter. 
And I have a considerable hope that, by 
a certain process, it may be done. 

Attempts are often made in this direc 
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tion that are much more distinctively 
Christian than what I now propose, and so 
far more genuine} butwhich, partly for that 
reason, do not succeed according to their 
merit. They undertake to show, and do 

’ really show, that preaching is not ground- 
ed in mere talent, but is and must forever 
be a divine gift. No man, they insist, 
ever becomes a prophet, or a powerful 
Christian preacher, in whom this divine 
gift is wanting, And here is the reason, 
they allege, why so many talented preach- 
ers come to nothing, and why so many 
that seemed to have little promise at first 
finally obtain so great power and conquer 
a degree of success so unexpected. We 
generally assent to this kind of argument, 
because it is honorable to religion, and, 
what is more, because it coincides with 
some very plain teachings of Scripture, 
But the difficulty is, that the truth as- 
serted is too particularly spiritual, and re- 
quires too much faith to hold us up to it; 
therefore, we fall away from it shortly, 
and, forgetting ourselves, begin again to 
base our calculations of promise on mere 
judgments of natural force; that is, on 
the talents as forces. What I propose 
therefore, on the present occasion, is to 
follow the bad method myself; to subside 
into just this plane of unbelief or non- 
belief, and show that, resting, as we so 
perversely do, all promise for the pulpit 
on mere computations of personal talent, 
we still need a complete revision com- 
monly of our judgments, because of the 
very insufficient conceptions we have of 
the pulpit talents themselves. I shall 
make out, if I am successful, a larger in- 
ventory of the talents, and one that more 
sufficiently measures the personal mo- 
menta necessary to success. 


As we commonly speak, it takes just 
four talents to make a great preacher ; 
namely, a talent of high scholarship; a 
‘metaphysical and theologic thinking tal- 
ent; style, or a talent for expression ; 
anda talent of manner and voice for 
speaking. In these four talents the young 
men of the schools commonly settle their 
comparisons, and graduate their prognos- 
‘ications of success, The people too, as 
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far as they think any thing definitely in 
the matter, have no doubt that these four 
things will make up the man they are to 
seek. We may therefore call these four 
the canonical talents, for they certainly 
have that kind of preéminence. 

Now, about the real importance of these 
four there is little room to doubt, and the 
high opinion held of them already makes 
it unnecessary to raise an argument for 
them. Our seminaries of learning lay 
their stress on these, and exist in no small 
degree for the culture of these; for these 
four, it happens, are the specially culti- 
vatable talents. And so much being ex- 
pended on them naturally induces a com- 
parative over-valuation, which makes it 
necessary to pass them under review, if 
we are to get the scale of our inventory 
settled to a right adjustment. 
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It is very clear, then, first of all, that a 
dolt in scholarship is not likely to become 
a great preacher, And it is about equally 
clear that one may be an easy, rapid 
learner, in the sense of acquisition, and 
be really nobody. Sometimes it will be 
found that a scholar preacher, who is 
partly somebody, will evén kill a tolera- 
ble sermon by letting his scholarship into 
it. And then again it will sometimes be 
found that a preacher, who is only not a 
scholar because he has never had the op- 
portunity to be, will unfold the very high- 
est preaching power, in the field of mere 
practice—as we see by some noble exam- 
ples among the great preachers of Meth- 
odism. Still even such, if we can not 
speak of their scholarship, will be as far 
as possible from the state of ignorance. 
Meantime, if it be not true, as it certainly 
is not, that the preachers from a given 
school will be graduated in their preach- 
ing merit and power by the amount of 
their learning, it must not be understood 
that we have in such a fact any derog9- 
tion from the value of learning. In such 
an age as this, we must have a proportion 
at least of learned men in the cause of 
religion, Indeed, every preacher wants, 
in a certain view, if it could be so, to 
know very nearly every thing, And yet, 
let him not mistake ; books are not every 
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thing by a great deal. It is even one of 
the sad things about book learning that it 
so easily becomes a limitation upon souls, 
and a kind of dry rot in their vigor. The 
receptive faculty absorbs the generative, 
and the scholarhood sucks up the man- 
hood. An oak that should undertake to 
be a sponge would not long be much of 
an oak. I know not how to put this mat- 
ter of scholarship better than to say that 
it needs to be universal; out in God’s 
universe, that is, to see, and study, and 
know every thing—books and men, and 
the whole work of God from the stars 
downward ; to have a sharp observation 
of war, and peace, and trade, of animals, 
and trees, and atoms, of the weather, 
and the evanescent smells of the crea- 
tions ; to have bored into society in all its 
grades and meanings—its manners, pas- 
sions, prejudices, and times—so that, as 


‘the study goes on, the soul will be getting 


full of laws, images, analogies, and facts, 
and drawing out all subtlest threads of im- 
port to be its interpreters when the preach- 
ing work requires. Of what use is it to 
know the German when we do not know 
the human? or to know the Hebrew 
points when we do not know at all the 
points of our wonderfully punctuated hu- 
manity? A preacher wants a full store- 
house of such learning, and then he wants 
the contents all shut in, so that they can 
never one of them get out, only as they 
leap out unbidden to help him, and be a 
language for him ; it should even be as if 
he had a sky-full of helpers thronging to 
his aid when they are not sent for, and 
endowing him with ministrations of pow- 
er when they do not show their faces. 
As far as the preacher is concerned, this 
large, free kind of scholarship is the only 
kind that will do him much good. 

The metaphysical and theologic think- 
ing talent has a deeper and more positive 
vigor. There can not be much preaching 
worthy of the name where there is no 
thinking, Preaching is nothing but the 
bursting out of light, which has first 
burst in or up from where God is, among 
the soul’s foundations. And, to this end, 
great and heavy discipline is wanted, that 
the soul may be drilled into orderly right 
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working. And yet a merely cold, scien- 
tific thinking ‘is vicious. The method of 
preaching is not the scientific method. 
The true thinking here is the original in- 
sight of premises, \or first things, and not 
the building of cob-house structures round 
them. An immense overdoing in the way 
of analysis often kills a sermon, if it does 
not quite kill the preacher. Death itself 
is a great analyzer, and nothing ever comes 
out of the analyzing process fully alive. 
There is a great deal of anatomizing 
thought, but it is the weakest, cheapest 
kind of thought that flesh is heir to. The 
formulizing kind of thought is but a lit- 
tle better. True preaching struggles right 
away from formula, back into fact, and life, 
and the revelation of God and heaven, It 
is a flaming out from God; it reproves, 
testifies, calls, promises; thinking always 
of the angels going up to report progress, 
not of the answers formulated for a cate- 
chism. I make no objection to formulas ; 
they are good enough in their place, and 
a certain instinct of our nature is comfort- 
ed in having some articulations of results 
thought out, to which our minds may refer. 
Formulas are the jerked meat of salva- 
tion—if not always the strong meat, as 
many try to think—dry and portable, and 
good to keep, and when duly seethed and 
softened, and served with needful condi- 
ments, just possible to be eaten ; but for 
the matter of living, we really want some- 
thing fresher and more nutritious. On 
the whole, the kind of thinking talent 
wanted for a great preacher is that which 
piercingly loves; that which looks into 
things and through them, plowing up 
pearls and ores, and now and then a dia- 
mond. It will not seem to go on meta- 
physically, or scientifically, but with a 
certain round-about sense and vigor. And 
the people will be gathered to it because 
there is a gospel fire burning in it that 
warms them to aglow. This is power. 
The rhetorical talent, or talent of style, 
is a very great gift, and one that can be 
largely cultivated. But the ambition of 
style, or the consciousness of it, does not 
always need to be. Neither is it always 
any great sign for a preacher that he shows 
a considerable luxury in this kind of ex- 
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cellence. About the weakest, falsest kind 
of merit, and most opposite to good 
preaching, is the studied, commonplace- 
book style. A great many preachers die 
of style, that is, of trying to soar; when, 
if they would only consent to go afoot as 
their ideas do, they might succeed and 
live. Sophist and rhetorician were very 
nearly synonymous in the classic days; 
for they had the same trade then of tak- 
ing men by a seeming, or a pretentious 
lie, as now. The preacher wants of course 
to know his mother tongue, and have a 
clear, correct, and forcible way of expres- 
sion in it.» And then, if he has really 
something strong enough to say, to call 
in angels of imagery that excel in strength 
to help him say it, there is no kind of 
* symbol observed by him, in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, that will not be at 
hand to lend him wings, and lift him into 
the necessary heights of expression. But 
the moment these aérial creatures begin to 
see that they are wanted for garnish, and 
not for truth’s sake, they will hide like 
partridges in the bush. To get up grand 
expressions in the manner of some, and 
then go a hunting after only weak ideas 
to put into them, is the very absurdest 
and wickedest violation possible of the 
second commandment. No man has a 
right to say any beautiful or powerful 
thing till he gets some thoughts beautiful 
and powerful enough to require it. Only 
good and great matter makes a good and 
great style. It is not difficult for power 
to be strong, or for any real fire to burn. 
But mere rhetorical fire will neither shake 
nor burn any thing. And just hero it is 
that the prodigious promise of so many 
young men is over-estimated. Could they 
only understand how great a thing in style 
is honesty, simple, self-forgetting honesty, 
their would-be fine, or fanciful, or sub- 
lime would fall away, and they would 
finally rise just as much higher, even in 
style, as the cast-off trumpery of their 
affectations and laborious inanities per- 
mits them to rise. Simple modesty, ear- 
nest conviction—what a lifting of the doom 
of impotence would they be to many! 
What is called the speaking talent is of- 
ten misconceived in the same way. It is 
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mostly a natural talent, though it can be 
modulated and chastened by criticism. But 
the difficulty is, that such kind of discipline 
has to be commonly dispensed, before the 
subject is sufficiently advanced in age and 
maturity of perception, to have any thing 
on hand that is at all worthy of a man- 
ner, or indeed even possible for it. How 
can he fitly speak sentiments before he 
has them and knows the weight of them ? 
If he takes the boards in a declamation, 
astonishing every body by the wondrous 
figure he makes, and compelling his au- 
ditors to imagine what a preacher he is 
destined to be, it is more likely by far 
that he is destined to be a very indifferent 
speaker, in the humblest type of medio- 
crity. I have never known a great col- 
lege declaimer that became a remarkable 
preacher, but I have known them that 
could only stammer, and saw, and tilt up 
their rising inflections to the general pity 
of their audience, who became natural at 
once, when they began to speak their own 
sentiments, and obtained great power in 
delivery. Meantime, this special fact in 
preaching is not always remembered, that 
the artistic air kills every thing. The 
discovery of art is very nearly fatal every- 
where, and is never in fit place save when 
it garnishes temptation —to make the 
devil weaker than he would be. The ab- 
surdest thing ever believed by mankind is 


the story of Demosthenes and his pebbles ; 


first because it made such a hard tim® for 
his mouth ; and second, because it made 
such a hard time for the pebbles; and 
third, because it made even a harder time 
for the sea, that was obliged to hear such 
mouthings. All the worse if a speaker 
so trained gets to be absolutely faultless ; 
for that is about the greatest fault possible. 
I have heard preaching, more than once, 
that became first wearisome, then shortly 
disgusting, for the simple reason that the 
manner was so perfectly shaped by skill 
and self-regulation. After such an exhi- 
bition, it is even refreshing to imagine the 
great “‘babbler” at Athens, jerking out 
his grand periods, and stammering his 
thunder in a way so uncouth as to be even 
a little contemptible to himself. He at 
least meant what he said, and because he 
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did was able to bring himself out in re- 
spect at the close. In just the same way, 
there are many young men who are 
thought to have no speaking talent, and 
are greatly depressed themselves because 
they have none, some of whom may 
yet become preachers of Christ in the 
highest rank of power and genuine elo- 
quence, 

We find, then, as a result of this re- 
view, that the four canonical talents, al- 
ways valuable, are yet certain, many 
times, to be no true signs of success. A 
man may be a scholar and yet no preach- 
er; he may be a tough thinker and great 
metaphysician, and yet no preacher ; 
gifted in style, or thought to be, and yet 
no preacher; an accomplished and fine 
speaker, and yet no preacher. Whence it 
also follows, that he may be all four, and 
yet no preacher. All auguries, therefore, 
from them are found every day to mis- 
carry. In which we perceive, before- 
hand, that there must be other talents 
lurking somewhere that require to be 
brought into the computation. 


I shall name accordingly as many as six 
or seven others, three of which are more 
or less necessary to all kinds of speaking, 
though more nearly indispensable in 
preaching ; and three that are preéminent- 
ly preaching talents, in distinction -from 
all others ; together with a fourth that only 
works indirectly. 

In the former class, then, first of all, I 
name what may be called the talent for 
growth. Some men never grow. They 
grew, and that was the end of it. They 
excelled in the school, and gave the high- 
est promise in their first effort at preach- 
ing. But they are soon at their limit, 
which limit they will never pass. No 
matter how great their industry and fidel- 
ity, they will never advance upon them- 
selves ; and if you wait for them to come 
on, the strange thing will be that they do 
not come an inch. They appear to have 
all the talents, and have them in full or- 
der, but somehow the law of increment is 
wanting. Their capital is good enough, 
but it is invested so as to gather no per 
cent of interest money. It is as if their 
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mind grew dimensionally with their body, 
and stopped when the vegetative principle 
of that came to its limit. Now, there is 
another kind of souls that mature more 
slowly and under a different law. Incre- 
ment is their destiny. Their force makes 
force. What they gather seems to en- 
large their very brain. Nobody thought 
of them at first as havirig much promise, 
Their faculty was thin and slow. They 
were put down among the mediocrities. 
But while the other class are flagstaffs 
only, these are real trees, going to create 
themselves like trees, by a kind of pre- 
destinated increment. By and by it be- 
gins to be seen that they move. Some- 
body finally speaks of them. Their sen- 
timents are growing bigger, their opinions 
are getting weight, ideas are breaking in 
and imaginations breaking out, and the 
internal style of their souls, thus lifted, 
lifts the style of their expression. They 
at length get the sense of position, and 
then a certain majesty cf consciousness 
adds weight to their speech. And finally 
the wonderful thing about them is that 
they keep on growing, confounding all ex- 
pectation, getting all the while more 
breadth and richness, and covering in their 
life, even to its close, with a certain ever- 
green freshness that is admirable and 
beautiful to behold. 

Now, it makes little difference whether 
we refer this faculty of improvableness, 
this wonderfully curnulative property, to 
a talent of growth in all the talents, or to 
some function of endowment that is 
more general. That some persons have 
the distinction is indisputable. The other 
class who are deficient in it will work as 
hard, and strain their application to as 
high a key, and yet they will not grow in 
the process, any more than a violin that 
has been thumbed, and sawed, and kept 
throbbing with a body full of sound for 
a hundred years. If we ask why it is 
that such application misses the natural 
terms of reward, it may be that they have 
sometime overstrained their powers; or 
it may be that they work too much in the 
line of scholarhood and only get their 
souls incrusted by the mere cliency of 
their habit ; even as the egg that was 





growing briskly, in its first free state, en- 
larges never by a line, after it has found 
maturity in a shell. Or it may be that 
they get over-conservative, which is the 
same thing as secreting a shell, and then, 
even as the egg may keep up a prodigious 
conatus of vitality within, making no ad- 
vance in dimensions, so their industry 
creates no movement of growth. 

If, then, we are to guess what amount 
of promise there may be in any body of 
young men who are going forth to assert 
themselves in the ways of speech and 
public influence, it is very important to 
know who has and who has not the tal- 
ent of protracted improvability ; who can 
wax mighty and weighty by the longest 
pull of increment, for that is even a kind 
of genius. Nowhere else, save in the 
matter of genius, are mankind distinguish- 
ed as widely as here, and the distinction 
is one that specially concerns every 
preacher, in the fact that he is obliged to 
stay by his place, and keep on his work, 
and provide his own subjects, and set his 
people on by a correspondent growth in 
themselves. 

I name again, as another talent which 
greatly concerns all public speaking and 
more especially preaching, because this 
latter requires to be more piercing and 
carry its effects on larger assemblies, what 
may be called the individualizing power. 
At this point there is a very great differ- 
ence in the personality function of men ; 
a difference great enough to be designated 
as a talent. One will go before an au- 
dience, and see nobody in particular in 1t. 
He will give them forth a really grand 
sermon, it may be, with as little aim, or 
particularity of aim, as a gunner firing 
into Charleston five miles off. If any 
soul in the assembly is hit, it is only be- 
eause the general aim had that chance in 
it. His eye did not preach, but only his 
tongue ; whereas the eye-bolts of a great 
preacher may be swifter, more piercing, 
and in better aim than those of the tongue. 
Mere tongue-speaking, in this view, is 
pointless. It will do in the senate. It 
will possibly do at the polls. It is more 
deficient at the bar, where every jury- 
man needs to imagine that he is particu- 
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larly looked after. In preaching, the defi- 
ciency is almost fatal. I have in mind, 
when I speak in this manner, a certain 
preacher who was conspicuous only be- 
cause he was effective, and was effective 
only because of the wonderfully distribu- 
tive power of his address—not because of 
any remarkable merit in the style, or 
thought, or substance of his sermon. 
That keen, gray, individualizing eye—it 
was shooting everywhere, into every body. 
Not five minutes passed before every per- 
son in the assembly began to feel that the 
preacher’s two six-shooters were leveled 
directly at him. Generalities were soon 
gone by, and the dealing was become a 
very personal matter. So by this one 
talent of individualizing, which perhaps 
was never called a talent, and without any 
other of much note, he became wonder- 
fully effective. 

Now, let any man try to command this 
sort of power who is indeterminate and 
vague in his habit and without eyes, and 
he will soon begin to show how much of 
a talent it may be. His very stare will be 
as if he were looking aftera vacuum. His 
eyebvlts will not fly point-blank, but only 
whirl about giddily like the wheels of a 
fire-work machinery. Or, if he tries to set 
his gaze and be a presence to every body, 
the drowsy opiate of his eyes, thus fixed, 
will not unlikely shut the eyes of every 
body. 

This remarkable, but not over-admired 
talent has another use; namely, that, 
while other talents are talents of supply, 
this is the talent of economic distribution. 
To forge out masses of truth heavy enough 
and wide enough in their range to sway 


_ whole audiences, and continue to do it, 


week by week, and year by year, requires 
a vast generative power such as few men 
possess. But with more particularity of 
aim, a much smaller expenditure will 
answer; even as a gimlet will do good 
service, in worming its particular hole, or 
many thousand holes, when, if it should 
undertake to emulate the scope of the 
maélstrom, it would hardly fill so large a 
figure. Now and then a man has capital 
enough for wholesale preaching, but the 
particular manner of a retail delivery, both 
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in preaching and trade, is far more apt to 
succeed, and the success to be more real 
and reliable. Hence also it is that a great 
many young men die out in their generali- 
ties and huge, overgrown subjects, and a 
great many others who appear to be meagre 
and want caliber, going to work in this 
helpful way of economy, will even preach 
better, possibly, and more effectively, than 
if they were more profusely endowed. 
They will at least be saved from the folly of 
trying to do something so great in the gen- 
eral as to do nothing at all in particular. 

I name again as a talent of immense con- 
sequence in all kinds of address, and espe- 
cially in preaching, what we may designate 
as having a soul, or, as we sometimes say, 
a great soul. Now that one may have all 
the talents we have named, including the 
four, and yet have but a very small soul, 
or no soul at all, is understood, or ought 
to be, by every body. His motivities may 
be visibly selfish, his judgments may be 
veak, his impulse small, his action fussy 
and dry, his resentments petty, his jealous- 
ies contemptible, his prejudices shallow 
and pitiful, and the whole cast of his na- 
ture mean. His character, even though it 
be Christian as to principle, may be still 
uncomfortable to himself, and wearisome 
or disgustful to others. How can such 
a man, scholar and thinker though he be, 
perfectly artistic in style and delivery, carry 
any great effect in assemblies ; how, above 
all, can he fitly represent a gospel? On 
the other hand, a man who is not as high 
in these gifts of promise as he might be, 
but has a really great soul—how often 
will his mere felt quantity and weight of 
being give him a considerable, or even a 
mighty, preaching power. We call him, 
for example, a manly person; and though 
there is just now an immensity of gas vent- 
ed in the word, we are still not so totally 
sick of it as to be insensible to the very 
great dignity of manliness. 

Paul, for example, had other high merits, 
but withal he had this in a most signal 
degree. Oourage, for instance, is one of 
the grandest elements of magnanimity, and 
his courage was perfect—able to dare any 
thing, prudent enough to dare nothing fool- 
ishly. In the same way, his independence 
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was at once complete, and centralized in 
order as equably as the solar system. His 
opinions were leveled by reason, clean 
above the reach of conceit. His serenity 
was clear as the sky. His half deific love 
put him above resentments. His deep 
fellow-nature put him in the lot of others, 
apart from all considerations of merit, or 
even of personal wrongs to himself. And 
he had withal a sense of self-respect so 
profound, that no indignity—stoning, whip- 
ping, mocking, spitting, chains—could hum- 
ble, or bring down his manly conscious- 
ness, any more than if he had been the 
angelin the sun. Doubtless he was borne 
up into this transcendent dignity and sup- 
ported in it, partly by the inspirations of 
God in his life, but every one can see that 
he had a naturally great soul. And the 
soulhood of his action corresponded. 
When we are most consciously in his 
power, we hardly know whether it is the 
spirituality or the manliness of his doctrine 
that most impresses us. I think it likely 
that among the Jewish scholars and think- 
ers of Germany there are some, in every 
generation, who are really superior to him 
as such, and yet there is a quantity of soul, 
or great manhood in him, that makes them 
all, even from Spinoza downward, little 
more than trivialities in comparison. 


Passing now to the class of talents that 
are most preéminently preaching talents 
and not specially required in the other 
kinds of speech, I name, first among the 
three, the talent of a great conscience, or 
a firmly accentuated moral nature. A man 
may, plainly enough, be a great scholar, 
metaphysician, rhetorician, speaker in the 
artistic way, and yet have only a weak, 
searcely pronounced conscience ; and this, 
to many, will pass for nothing, because 
they are not accustomed to think of the con- 
science as being any talent at all. I think 
otherwise. It is even one of the grandest 
talents of human nature ; that which gives 
it a reverberative quality, as by some tre- 
mendous gong of conviction quivering in its 
chambers. No great and high authority is 
possible in a movement on souls, withouta 
great conscience. Principles analytically 
distinguished and reasoned by the under- 
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standing have a tame weak accent as re- 
spects authority, but when they are issued 
from the conscience, rung as peals by the 
conscience, they get an attribute of thun- 
der. Like thunder, too, they are asserted 
by their own mere utterance, and the un- 
questionable authority of their voice. 

Now it is not denied that all men, taken 
as being simply men, have consciences— 
they would not be men without con- 
sciences. But there isa very great difference 
in the degrees of consciences and the kind 
of timber they are made of. Some con- 
sciences appear to be wholly insignificant 
and weak till they are tempest-sprung, 
or get mounted somehow on the back of 
passion. Then there is no hydrophobia so 
incurably mad; and there is in fact, no 
human creature so thoroughly wicked and 
diabolical, as he that is protesting in the 
heat of his will, or the fume of his grudges 
and resentments, how conscientious he is. 
Another kind of conscience appears to be 
felt mainly as an irritant. It pricks and 
nettles, but does not very much sway even 
the subject himself. It is sharp, pungent, 
thin, but never kingly—felt only as a sliver 
in the finger or a wasp in the hair. There 
is also a slimy, would-be tender, slow- 
moving conscience, that draws itself along 
in viscous softness like a snail upon a 
limb, till, presto, the conscientious slime 
hardens into a shell, and what seemed 
an almost skinless sensibility becomes a 
horny casement of impracticability, obsti- 
nacy, or bigot stiffness. Now these and 
all such partial, crotchety, misbegotten 
consciences are insufficient to make a pow- 
erful preacher. Their diameter is not big 
enough to carry any great projectile of con- 
viction. No matter what, or how great, 
his promise on the score of his other gifts 
and acquirements, he can not beimpressive 
because there is no ring of authority in his 
moral nature. He wants a lofty and large 
moral configuration, a conscience astro- 
nomically timed and steady in its wide or- 
bit as the stars in heaven’s original order. 
Wanting in this he only sputters before 
conviction; his vehemence is only felt as 
annoyance, his brilliancy as the glitter of 
tinsel, and his great thinking as a merely 
puerile, nerveless intellectuality. He can 
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hold a place at the bar, he can win golden 
opinions in the senate, and even attain high 
rank as an orator in all kinds of ornamental, 
political, and humanly social kinds of 
speaking ; but without a grand reverbera- 
tive moral nature, towering as a kind of 
Sinai thunder-capped in his soul, he can not 
be a successful preacher. 


Again, there needs to be in every pow- 
erful preacher a large faith-talent. I do 
not say, you will observe, a large faith, but 
a large faith-talent; for if there is to be a 
large faith, there must also be a large faith- 
talent back of it, in which respect there is a 
very great difference among men. Some 
souls have naturally broad, high windows 
opening Godward; and some have only little 
seams or chinks, letting in just enough true 
light to make them religious beings, capa- 
ble of salvation. Some like fires ascend- 
ing seek the sun, and some are punky na- 
tures, in which the fire only smoulders, 
making true heat, but scarcely becoming 
luminous. These latter will live, as dis- 
ciples, in a different plane—prudentially 
wise, it may be logical; busied in ques- 
tions of the understanding ; but there is 
not simple seeing enough in them to make 
great preaching. A large, immediate, and 
free beholding is necessary to make a pow- 
erful preacher. A large deduction by the 
understanding will not do it. Some things 
he may intuit by the reason, and some by 
the moral sense; some things he may in- 
terpret and realize by his sympathies; 
some-he may imagine ; some climb into by 
his aspirations. But these are all mere 
functions of nature, included perhaps in 
the faith-talent, but still in themselves not 
faith. Not any one, nor all of them to- 
gether, can reach the invisible, or put us 
in the sense of supernatural facts and 
worlds. Faith only, as a talent in nature 
for a supernatural beholding, bridges the 
gulf and takes us over into the knowledge 
of what natural premises do not contain, 
and no mere investigation can reach. 
Faith has a way of proving premises them- 
selves, namely, by seeing them ; ‘seeing 
the known centralized in the unknown, the 
visible in the invisible—substance or sub- 
stantiator, thus, of things hoped for, evi- 
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dence of things not seen. As I prove the 
bridge by trusting myself to it, so I prove 
all highest things in religion by my faith 
in them. I get perception thus of God. 
He dawns in my faith as the morning 
light in my eye. 

So in virtue of the faith-talent, we have 
the possibility also of divine inspirations, 
and of all those exaltations—visibly di- 
vine movements in the soul—that endow 
and are needed to endow the preacher. 
Other speakers do not want such inspira- 
tions in their common public spheres, but 
in the preacher they are even indispens- 
able. And there is a very great difference 
in men in this respect, as in respect to 
faith. All men are spirit— permeable, 
that is, by the Spirit of God—and able, in 
virtue of that fact, to be born of the Spirit. 
But the being inspirable enough to barely 
be saved is not the kind of capacity ne- 
cessary to make a great preacher of Christ. 
There may even be good, serviceable men 
in religion, having a serviceable heat not 
easily exhausted, who have yet no tinder- 
stock, or infusion of naphtha mixed with 
their clay, to throw them up ever into 
flame. They are anthracites all, going 
by faith principally in the sense that they 
trust the calculations of their understand- 
ing; wise in council, it may be, good for 
the composing of difficulties and the plan- 
ning of solid adjustments, and having an 
immense value often as ballasting for the 
ship. But as ballast is good for nothing 
above water-line, and nobody can make 
sails of ballast, so these heavy natures can 
not preach in avoirdupoise, or do any 
thing in a way of propulsion. 

Neither is the case very much better 
where the temperament rushes one di- 
rectly by faith, into great vehemence and 
passion. This kind of nature is often less 
inspirable even than the other. The zeal 
of the flesh is too hot for the quiet zeal of 
faith. Nobody expects either steam or 
lightning to be inspired. Such can not 
have a call of God, because they can not 
stay for it. Speaking in the vehemence 
of steam, there will be no accent of divin- 
ity in what they say; but they will be 
very much like those hideously sono- 
rous throats of iron, that publish a call 
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every morp‘ng in the suburbs of our 
cities, which is most perceptibly not di- 
vine, 

Now, there is nothing more evident 
than that one may have all the four canon- 
ical talents in great promise, and yet 
have almost no faith-talent with them— 
no inspiration, no capacity of any. Ex- 
amples of the kind are eyen common. 
The nature they have is either a nature 
too impetuous, or too close, to let any 
divine movement have play in it. The 
preacher must be a very different kind of 
man; one who can be unified with God 
by his faith, and go into preaching not as 
a calling but a call; one who can do more 
than get up notions about God, and preach 
the notions; one who knows God as he 
knows his friend, and by closeness of in- 
sight gets a Christly meaning in his look, 
a divine quality in his voice, action visibly 
swayed by unknown impulse, imagina- 
tions that are apocalyptic, beauty of feel- 
ing not earthly, authority flavored by 
heavenly sanctity and sweetness, argu- 
ment that breaks out in flame, asserting 
new premises and fertilizing old ones, 
more by what is put into them than by 
what is deduced from them. Such a man 
can be God’s prophet—that is to say, he 
can preach, 

In this view it is important to add, that 
many persons having this high talent will 
not, or may not, for a long time, know it. 
The inspiration must be developed before 
either they or others are apprised of the 
capability. Hence it is almost never in- 
cluded, when we make up our account of 
this or that man’s talent for the pulpit. 
For aught that appears, the candidate may 
be a Savonarola, a Bunyan, or a White- 
field, but we have no conception of the 
fact, and never can have, till the inspi- 
ration takes him, and his quality is re- 
vealed. Not even Luther was any so 
prodigiously gifted person till he broke 
into God’s liberty, and, by faith, became 
his prophet. And then a great part of 
his sublimity lay in that awful robustness 
of nature that could be so tremendous- 
ly kindled by God’s inspirations, burning 
on, still on, in a grand volcanic conflagra- 
tion of faculty, yet never consumed. 
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There is yet another talent to be set in 
our inventory, the reality and real super- 
eminence of which I do not doubt, but 
which still I know not how to name or 
describe as exactly as I could wish. 
Man is a nature none the less profoundly 
mysterious to us because we are men our- 
selves, and this is the preéminently mys- 
terious talent. It is what our language 
began, ages ago, to call a man’s air, and 
which now, since that figure has been 
spoiled by resolving the felt impression 
of airs into mere external manner and 
carriage, we are trying to call a man’s 
atmosphere, regarding it as the mysterious 
efflux, exhalation, aérial development of 
his personality. 
* We ‘appear to have some reference in 
the word to the fact that natural sub- 
stances or bodies throw off emanations 
that represent their quality, and create a 
circumambiency, or sphere of aroma 
about them. Not all bodies do it—rocks, 
ice-cakes, autumnal flowers, have no such 
talent of aroma. Some bodies, again, 
make a bad atmosphere, and some a good, 
the former class affecting us disgustfully, 
the latter attractively. These latter, too, 
will be in all degrees of power and diffu- 
sive capacity. The violets will breathe 
their aroma modestly, and make a tiny 
atmosphere. The mignonnette and the 
sandal-wood will throw themselves out 
farther, and fill a wider circle. The 
orange-tree, or the forest of bay, will 
spread its welcome sphere far out at sea, 
flavoring whole leagues by its breath. 
We must not omit also to observe that 
these atmospheres of objects, whether 
good or bad, have an almost absolute 
power. .It is not for us to choose whether 
we will be affected by them or not; for 
they have us at a great advantage, and 
will do the disgusting or the attractive 
upon us very much at their will. 

It is remarkable how far this analogy 
holds respecting men. A certain class, 
otherwise highly gifted and qualified by 
the finest accomplishments, make no at- 
mosphere any more than a stone or an 
egg. You have their totality in what 
your eye or ear takes in, and they never 
make you think of any mysterious, un- 
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known quality that inspheres them, and 
flavors them to your feeling. What suc- 
cess these autumn-born souls will have 
in preaching it is not difficult to see; and 
here it is that we get our solution of those 
thousand and one cases of failure, where 
there seemed beforehand to be so much 
of merit and of genuine promise. No 
matter what amount of merit one may 
have, whether in himself or in his ser- 
mon, if he does not make an atmosphere 
he is nothing. 

Much worse and more hopeless is the 
candidacy that makes only a bad or dis- 
agreeable atmosphere. Thus you will 
sometimes enter a room, where you en- 
counter a stranger, and the moment your 
eyes fall upon him, a kind of revulsion 
seizes you. You can not tell why; he is 
not badly dressed, does not appear to be 
vicious, has no particular features that 
are bad enough to be remarkable ; yet 
he fills you somehow with uneasiness 
and an inexpressible dread. Sometimes 
there will be a forward man in a church, 
who, without doing any thing specially 
bad, and even contributing much to its 
advancement, will yet finally quite kill 
it by his oppressive, suffocating atmos- 
phere. Imagine now some person such 
as these, or only less disagreeable, ap- 
pearing before an audience to assume the 
preaching office. His studies are com- 
pleted, not without honor, and his Christ- 
ian repute is clear of scandal. He fails 
utterly, and many can not account for it. 
It was as if he had run upon some pre- 
judice; and it was true, because he 
raised a prejudice at once against himself. 
Somehow there is a revulsion, but nobody 
charges the revulsion to any particular 
offense in his look or manner. Probably 
nothing more definite was thought than 
that he was somehow disagreeable. For, 
alas that we must say it! some very pious 
people are yet very disagreeable. It is 
not because their piety does not do what 
it can to create a favoring atmosphere of 
impression for them, but that it is not 
strong enough as yet, to master the repul- 
sive, pitifully bad atmosphere of their 
natural character. 

Again, there are some of the good at- 
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mospheres, or such as are not bad, which 
are disqualifications in the preacher. One 
carries about with him, for example, the 
inevitable literary atmosphere, and a 
shower-bath on his audience could not 
more effectually kill the sermon. An- 
other preaches out of a scientific atmos- 
phere, which is scarcely better; another 
out of a philosophic, which is even worse ; 
forno human soul is going either to be 
pierced for sin, or to repent of it, scientifi- 
cally ; and as little is any one going to be- 
lieve, or hope, or walk with God, or be a 
little child, philosophically. No man ever 
becomes a really great preacher who has 
not the talent of a right and genuinely 
Christian atmosphere. 

Now, what we mean, as in strict scien- 
tific conception, by this matter of an at- 
mosphere, I will not over-positively say. 
If we call it the moral aroma of charac- 
ter, or if we call it the magnetic sphere 
of the person, we only change the figure, 
but do not resolve the fact. Perhaps we 
make a little advance, if we ascribe the 
fact to the expression of the person ; that 
is, to the voice, color, feature, manner, 
and general soul-play represented in 
them ; still we can never tell precisely 
what and where the expression is. If it 
is imagined or objected that what we are 
calling an atmosphere is in fact only the 
same thing over again that we have called 
an inspiration, that can at most be true 
only in part; for we feel it consciously 
as being something which is natural en- 
dowment in the person, and belongs, at 
least in part, to the spiritual proprium of 
his personal habit and quality. 

After all, we only seem to know that 
the person having a good or bad atmos- 
phere plays himself, somehow, or by some 
subtle talent, into others, by and through 
their imagination ; whereupon they con- 
ceive him with a halo, an air, an atmos- 
phere about him. He raises great imagi- 
nations in souls, and by these, blazing as a 
flame-element in them—not in him, but in 
themselves—they are made to see in him a 
flame, a glory, a kind of circumambient 
quality, more diffusive than his person; 
so he inspheres, and so indominates. No 
great power is ever felt in mankind which 
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does not take them by their imagination ; 
and this, at bottom, is what we mean by 
a man’s atmosphere. Hence the fact that 
no great commander is extemporized or 
provided ready-made. He must have time 
to work imaginations into play, and make 
his atmosphere. By his victories he must 
spread the horizon of his life and authori- 
ty, till he takes in senates and states 
and legions trailing on to the fight, and 
becomes a one-man circumambiency, vast 
enough to fill, if I may so ryeak, the solar 
spaces above and wide geographic spaces 
below, as between the Mississippi and the 
sea, dominating as by spell in the thou- 
sands of commanders, setting fast the 
courage, steadying the wheel, lifting the 
tramp of their columns, pouring them 
down into rivers and over into fortresses, 
and on through vast regions of swamp 
and forest, harnessed all to him, a thou- 
sand miles away, and campaigning for him 
in the punctual order of the sun. In this 
manner, having gotten hold of imagina- 
tions enough, and become an atmosphere 
of dominating sway vast enough, behold 
the great general is born! So grand a 
thing, in the scale of it, is the gestation 
process by which an atmosphere is some- 
times created. 

All great preachers get their power, in 
the long run, by a similar process. The 
gift is partly natural, as being a great 
soul gift, and, for the rest, is a great soul 
development in and through and upon 
the imaginative sense of other souls. In 
that manner the greatest, highest, most 
necessary of all preaching endowments— 
who of us shall have it? Ah! this ques- 
tion of preaching: it is nothing, I may 
almost say, but the question of an at- 
mosphere. Academic attainments, stand- 
ing, talents, are valuable, but the possi- 
bility of a grand, high atmosphere signi- 
fies more. 

Enter the great assembly, for example, 
where young Summerfield is giving his 
call and testimony, and there is a power 
upon you which it is the highest luxury 
and dearest blessing of the earth to feel. 
You know not where it is, but clearly it is 
not in the words spoken. There is a 
something about the man which fills you 
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with a sense of mystery. There is in- 
cense here, and the smell of sacrifice. 
The man is nothing, and his atmosphere 
every thing. It fills the whole concavity, 
from the rafters downward to the floor— 
nay, it presses the walls and issues from 
the doors. To be there, insphered in the 
sacred aroma of that pure soul, is a kind 
of converting ordinance, apart from all 
power of words. 

The example of Dr. Channing is differ- 
ent, but singularly impressive. We look 
in vain for any highest force in his ser- 
mons. To be frank, they do not seem to 
really preach ‘at all, as being God’s calls 
to faith and salvation by the cross of his 


Son. They are ethically conceived, and* 


not evangelically. If we talk of argu- 
ment, they are honest and faithful, but 
not specially robust. Where, then, was 
the power ? for there certainly was a most 
grandly impressive power in his pulpit 
efforts. It consisted, I conceive, to a very 
great extent, in his personal atmosphere. 
No one could argue with him, because 
every one was obliged to feel him. The 
subdued manner, the keen-edged, quiver- 
ing delicacy of his moral perceptions, the 
unqualified honesty of the man, sanctified 
by his profoundly tender, always delicate 
reverence toward God, made the atmos- 
phere of the place sensational, and no one 
was permitted to choose whether he would 
be impressed or not. 

And what shall we imagine concerning 
the personal atmosphere of that wonder- 
ful being who spake as never man spake ? 
It was not his look, nor his declamation, 
nor his fine periods; it was not even his 
prodigious weight of matter; but it was 
the sacred. exhalation of his quality, the 
aroma, the auroral glory of his person— 
this it was that quelled the marshal 
and his posse, and sent them back to 
make return, not that he could not be 
found, but that he was too great and awe- 
inspiring to allow the touch of their hands! 
And here, let us dare to say it, was, in 
a certain highest view, the significance 
and glory of his life. He took the hu- 
man person to exhale an atmosphere of 
God that should fill, and finally renew, 
the creation, bathing all climes and times 
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and ages with its dateless, ineradicable 
power; so that, having made even the world 
sensational from that time forth, he could 
say, with a confidence how beautifully 
modest and true, “I have glorified thee 
on the earth,” 

Now, this particular talent, above all 
others, we must note, is the special con- 
dition of pulpit excellence. Much will 
often be accomplished in the senate, by 
a speaker whose personal atmosphere is 
forbidding or repulsive. . One of the most 
powerful advocates we have ever had at 
the bar was a man whose air was brutal 
enough and low enough in depravity, I 
may almost say, to raise a smell of dis- 
gust. The poet Young has conquered 
somehow a position of eminence, in spite 
of the really disagreeable atmosphere of 
his mock sententious declamations. By- 
ron had two atmospheres—a naturally 
noble and high, and a morally low and 
repulsive. The same was partly true of 
Burns. And they both obtain, it may 
be, even the greater power that they 
carry an atmosphere so interestingly bad. 
The talent, in short, of a good, great at- 
mosphere, is nowhere else a necessity so 
nearly absolute as in preaching. Only 
here it needs to be observed, lest one fall 
into mistake, that sometimes a man will 
be found to have really the finer and 
more potent atmosphere, just because at 
first he seems to have none at all—that 
is, because he is so crisp and clear as not, 
for the time, to put us thinking of any 
thing but his crystal voice and his very 
naked words. The prophets, for example, 
were the old-time preachers, and Isaiah 
had the atmosphere of June, and Jere- 
miah the tearful, tender, glittering soft- 
ness of April. Then comes Ezekiel; and 
we think he ismere January. He thumps 
and crepitates in his hard, metallic periods, 
and, saying nothing of his exhalations, he 
appears to be rather frosted about, even 
as the auroral giants of the North, gallop- 
ing across their hyperborean icebergs, ap- 
pear to shimmer arid quiver in their frozen 
element of sky; and yet, as the metallic 
ring of his strange, bare style continues, 
we begin to feel that he is bolting in a 
state of bare conviction, more rigidly firm, 
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more consciously indivertible, because it 
is the clear January cold of God’s truth. 
These clear, cold-feeling, bracing atmos- 
pheres are many times even more effective, 
as regards certain impressions, than any 
other which may seem to be more nearly 
aromatic, 


There is yet one other talent which I 
may not hesitate to call a preaching talent, 
though it does not relate immediately to 
success in preaching, but only indirectly. 
When we speak of a talent for preaching, 
and of talented preachers, we must not 
stop at the mere matter of speaking, or of 
what is spoken, but we must also think 
of an ability to get on, carry on, win a con- 
fidence by success ina cause. Our preacher, 
therefore, is not a mere public speaker—far 
from that as possible—but he is to have a 
capacity of being and doing; an adminis- 
trative, organizing capacity; a power to 
contrive and lead, and put the saints 
in work, and keep the work aglow, and 
so to roll up a cause by ingatherings and 
careful incrementations. The success and 
power of the preacher, considering his fixed 
settlement in a place, will not seldom de- 
pend even more on a great administrative 
capacity than it will on his preaching. 
And with good reason, for it really takes 
more high manhood, more wisdom, firm- 
ness, character, and right-seeing ability, 
to administer well in the cause, than it does 
to preach well. No matter what seeming 
talent there may be in the preaching, if 
there is no administrative, then the man is 
a boy, and the boy will have a boy’s weight 
—nothing more. On theotherhand, being 
a true man, able to be felt by his manly 
direction, his mediocrity in the sermon 
will be made up by respect for his always 
right-seeing activity. In this office, then, 
of preaching, one of the very highest talents 
demanded is an administrative talent. 
Every preacher wants it even more than 
he would in the governing of a state; and 
yet how many of our young preachers rush 
out on the beginning of their work, as if 
holding the preaching stand on Sundays 
were to be the test of every thing. This 
very dull matter of administration—let 
those who will descend to it—is not for 
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them. And the result will be, in nine 
cases out of ten, that nothing is for them, 
but a mortifying disappointment and a ter- 
rible correction of their greenness. Now 
it happens that a good many young men, 
who have other talents in but a moderate 
degree, could greatly excel in the organ- 
izing, administrative department, and could 
so even up the scale of faculty as to com- 
mand great power and influence. An ad- 
vantage so great they can not afford to lose. 
On the other hand, let any one most gifted 
turn himself away from the work of a 
bishop at this point, and he will assuredly 
make any thing but a successor of the 
apostles. Even Paul himself would have 
to drop off all the honors of his epistles, 
and would only be that mere “ babbler” 
which the Athenians, or that god “ Mer- 
cury” which the stupid Lycaonians, took 
him to be. 


There is then, as I now, at last, conclude, 
a much greater number of talents concern- 
ed in the matter of preaching than some of 
us are wont to suppose. The canonical 
forms are not all; the inventory is a large 
one, and might even be much farther ex- 
tended. But my practical object is gained, 
if I have only been able to raise some fit 
impression of the very great diversities of 
gifts that are related, in as many colors 
and degrees, to the equipment of a suc- 
cessful preacher. It does not follow that 
being short in this or that will be fatal, or 
that being first in many things greatly 
esteemed is any sure pledge of success. 
All that we can say is, that the general 
cast of the man must contain possibilities 
enough to make up the needed endowment. 
Some very good candidates will be rated 
low for a time in the scale of promise ; and 
some will be rated high, because of certain 
attainments and tokens, who will finally 
be discovered to have only the meagerest, 
poorest kind of nature, such as almost 
wants a soul. Meantime the poor distract- 
ed people are fooling themselves in continual 
misjudgments, and wondering why they 
are so unfortunate. Their diamond, after 
all, is only.a big stone. They rushed to 
the post-office, sending out their paper 
missives all over the land, asking for the 
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diamonds, but they drew the picture so 
big that they could only be great boulders, 
and they are surprised to find that the 
particular boulder they got is no diamond 
at all! They did not remember that these 
finest of the gems are the most modest in 
size, and likeliest to be found, when they 
are simple enough to only look. after a 
broom for the sweeping of their houses. 
If then our immense over-talk about pulpit 
talent, or preaching talent, is still to go on, 
let us at least contrive to include some- 
thing more adequate in it than we seem to 
have been doing heretofore. We have too 
many young men of real capacity, in points 
one side of our common canonical tests, 
that we can not afford to crush, or to have 
crushed in this way; and the look of 
nonsense we inflict on religion itself, by 
the feeble impertinence of our pulpit am- 
bitions and standards of prognostication, 
can still less be afforded. 

Let me add, as I close, a few words of 
friendly advice to the classes most con- 
cerned in the illustrations I have presented. 
It may be that some of you, who are 
already entered on the preaching office, 
begin to suffer many very gloomy misgiv- 
ings and hard rebuffs of discouragement. 

You went forth, months or years ago, it 
may be, in the conceit of your superlative 
standing, and hung your flaunting colors 
out as challenges of your expected victory, 
and now you begin to feel that your talent, 
after all, is somehow fatally deficient. It 
may be, or it may not. Be not hasty in 
accepting the conclusion. Possibly the 
mere conceit you suffered has blocked your 
talents hitherto, and when it is cured, 
so that you can take your place in true 
humility, they will come out ina power that 
even astonishes yourself. Conceit is the 
bane of faith, and where there is no faith 
the possibility of power is barred. 

Some of you, again, are just now stand- 
ing at the gate and waiting to go forth. 
Your studies are concluded, but not with 
much token of success. Hitherto you 
have not discovered the talents that 
appear to be indispensable. Your friends 
do not flatter you, and you see not how 
to flatter yourself. Your heart sinks 
in discouragement. Do not think so meanly 
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Talent, 


of yourself that you can not be yourself. 
There may be something in you that neither 
you nor your friends have discovered— 
something that must come out slowly, in 
a way of holy conflict, and yet will come. 
Remember also, as a law of the talents, that 
any one of them waked into power wakes 
the talent next to it, and that in like man- 
ner another, and that another, till finally 
the whole circle wakes into power, and it 
thunders all round the sky. When the 
conscience that was only half awake is 
fully roused by the Spirit of God, as, when 
the time arrives, it may be, then the faith- 
talent leaps out as it were new-born, to 
seize on the knowledge of God and climb 
into the fullness of his peace. Then comes 
inspiration—with that, courage. Now the 
imagination is aglow, and hidden forces 
before unknown burst into power. So it 
was with Luther, so with Chalmers, and 
so proportionally it may be with natures 
of a humbler mold. No man knows what 
endowments he may have unfolded when 
the fit crisis arrives: Let us then heroi- 
cally hope and patiently wait. Perhaps 
we shall some time find that we have more 
and better talents than we thought. 
Besides, there is another and holier 
ground of encouragement for us all. Christ, 
our Master, he that gives us our message 
and our call, was himself a complete man, 
having all the talents we have named, and 
all others beside, that belong to the ideally 
perfect human mind. What we therefore 
want is not to go hunting our poor nature 
through, that we may find what is slum- 
bering in us waiting to be somehow waked. 
But the grand first thing, or chief concern 
for us is, to be simply Christed all through, 
filled in every faculty and member with 
his Christly manifestation—in that manner 
to be so interwoven with him as to cross 
fibre and feel throughout the quickening 
contact of his personality ; and then every 
thing in us, no matter what, will be made 
the most of, because the corresponding 
Christly talent will be playing divinely 
with it, and charging it with power from 
himself. Not that, even thus, every one 
is called to be a great preacher, or indeed 
any preacher at all, but the fact that one 
finds himself able to be thus opened to 
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Christ, and gloriously empowered by union 
with him, very nearly amounts to a call, 
as it does to the needful endowment. Be 
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it invalid, or woman, or old man, or boy, 


he must and will be somehow vehicle 
and tongue and gospel for his Master, 


x 


THE COUNCIL OF NICE. 


Or all the ecclesiastical assemblies ever 
held during the eighteen hundred years 
of the Christian era, three, beyond all 
question, stand highest in importance, 
weight, and authority—-the Apostolic 
Council of Jerusalem, A.p. 50, which set- 
tled the first great doctrinal dispute of the 
church, and avoided a division between 
the Jewish and Gentile sections of believ- 
ers; the first Council of Nicza, or Nice, 
A.D. 825, which condemned the Arian 
heresy, and fixed the doctrine of the eter- 
nal divinity of Christ as the corner-stone 
of the Christian religion ; and the Council 
of Chalcedon, in 451, which gave authori- 
tative expression to the orthodox doctrine 
concerning the divine-human person of 
Christ, and condemned the Nestorian and 
Eutychian errors. 

We shall endeavor to give a brief ac- 
count of the famous Council of Nice, as 
far as it may interest the general reader. 

It was occasioned by the Arian contro- 
versy, which for several years previous 
had agitated the whole church of the em- 
pire. It was convened by the emperor 
Constantine the Great, (at the advice of 
some bishops) the first prince who med- 
dled in the internal affairs of the Christian 
church. Its main object was to settle the 
fundamental question whether Jesus 
Christ was strictly divine and coéternal 
with God the Father, or the first creature, 
and of a different essence from that of 
the Father. The result at which the 
council arrived, after much earnest de- 
bate, was finally adopted by the whole 
church, and is still maintained by the 
Greek, Latin, and Protestant Evangelical 
sections of Christendom. 

Nicg, as it is usually spelled, or, more 
correctly, Nrcaa, the very name of which 
speaks of victory, was the second city of 
Bithynia, only twenty English miles from 





the imperial residence of Nicomedia, and 
easily accessible by sea and land from all 
parts of the empire. It is now a miser- 
able Turkish village—Is-nik—of about 
1500 inhabitants, where nothing but a 
rude picture in the solitary church of St, 
Mary now remains to the memory of the 
event which has given the place a name 
in the history of the world. 

Hither, in the year 325, the twentieth 
of his reign, (therefore the festive Vicen- 
nalia) the emperor summoned the bishops 
of-the empire by a letter of invitation, 
putting at their service the public convey- 
ances, and liberally defraying from the 
public treasury the expenses of their resi- 
dence in Nicea and of their return, Each 
bishop was to bring with him two pres- 
byters and three servants. They traveled 
partly in the public post carriages, partly 
on horses, mules, or asses, partly on foot. 
Many came to bring their private disputes 
before the emperor, who caused all their 
papers, without reading them, to be burned, 
and exhorted the parties to reconciliation 
and harmony. 

The whole number of bishops assem- 
bled was at most three hundred and 
eighteen—that is, about one sixth of all 
the bishops of the empire, who are esti- 
mated as at least eighteen hundred, (one 
thousand for the Greek provinces, eight 
hundred for the Latin) and only half ag 
many as were at the Council of Chalce- 
don. Including the presbyters, deacons, 
and other attendants, the number may 
have amounted to between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand. Most of the 
eastern provinces were strongly repre- 
sented; the Latin church, on the con- 
trary, had only seven delegates—from 
Spain, Hosius of Cordova; from France, 
Nicasius of Dijon ; from North. Africa, Cgo- 
cilian of Carthage ; from Pannonia, Dom- 
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nus of Atrido; from Italy, Eustorgius of 
Milan and Mark of Calabria; from Rome, 
the two presbyters Victor or Vitus and 
Vincentius, as delegates of the aged pope 
Sylvester I. A Persian bishop, John, also, 
and a Gothic bishop, Theophilus, the fore- 
runner and teacher of the Bible-translator 
Ulfilas, were present. 

The formal sessions began, after pre- 
liminary disputations between Catholics, 
Arians, and philosophers, probably about 
Pentecost, or at farthest, after the arrival 
of the emperor, on the 14th of June. 
They closed on the 25th of July, the an- 
niversary of the accession of Constantine, 
though the members did not disperse till 
the 25th of August. They were held, it 
appears, part of the time, in a church or 
some public building ; part of the time in 
the emperor’s house. 

The formal opening of the council was 
made by the stately entrance of the em- 
peror, which Eusebius, in his panegyrical 
flattery, thus describes: “After all the 
bishops had entered the central building 
of the royal palace, on the sides of which 
very many seats were prepared, each took 
his place with becoming modesty, and si- 
lently awaited the arrival of the emperor. 
The court officers entered one after an- 
other, though only such as professed faith 
in Christ. The moment the approach of 
the emperor was announced by a given 
signal, they all rose from their seats, and 
the emperor appeared, like a heavenly 
messenger of God, covered with gold and 
gems—a glorious presence, very tall and 
slender, full of beauty, strength, and ma- 
jesty. With this external adornment he 
united the spiritual ornament of the fear 
of God, modesty, and humility, which 
could be seen in his downcast eyes, his 
blushing face, the motion of his body, 
and his walk. When he reached the 
golden throne prepared for him, he stop- 
ped, and sat not down till the bishops 
gave him the sign. And after him they 
all resumed their seats.” 

How great the contrast between this 
position of the church and the time of her 
persecution but scarcely passed! What 


a revolution of opinion in bishops who 
had once feared the Roman emperor as 
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the worst enemy of the church, and who 
now greeted the same emperor in his half 
barbarous attire as an angel of God from 
heaven, and gave him, though not yet 
even baptized, the honorary presidency of 
the highest assembly of the church ! 

After a brief salutatory address from the 
bishop on the right of the emperor, by 
which we are most probably to under- 
stand Eusebius of Caesarea, the emperor 
himself delivered with a gentle voice, in 
the official Latin tongue, the opening ad- 
dress, which was immediately after trans- 
lated into Greek, and runs thus: 

“Tt was my highest wish, my friends, 
that I might be permitted to enjoy your 
assembly, I must thank God that, in 
addition to all other blessings, he has 
shown me this highest one of all: to see 
you all gathered here in harmony, and 
with one mind. May no malicious enemy 
rob us of this happiness, and after the 
tyranny of the enemy of Christ [Licinius 
and his army] is conquered by the help 
of the Redeemer, the wicked demon shall 
not persecute the divine law with new 
blasphemies. Discord in the church I 
consider more fearful and painful than 
any other war. So soon as I, by the help 
of God, had overcome my enemies, I be- 
lieved that nothing more was now neces- 
sary than to give thanks to God in com- 
mon joy with those whom I had liberated. 
But when I heard of your division, I was 
convinced that this matter should be post- 
poned, and in the desire to assist by any 
service, I have summoned you without de- 
lay. I shall, however, feet my desire ful- 
filled only when I see the minds of all 
united in that peaceful harmony which 
you, as the anointed of God, must preach 
to others. Delay not, therefore, my friends; 
delay not, servants of God, Put away all 
causes of strife, and loose all knots of dis- 
cord by the laws of peace. Thus shall 
you accomplish the work most pleasing to 
God, and confer upon me, your fellow-ser- 
vant, an exceeding great joy.” 

After this address he gave way to the 
(ecclesiastical) presidents of the council, 
and business began. The emperor, how- 
ever, constantly took an active part, and 
exercised a considerable influence. 
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Among the fathers of the council, be- 
sides a great number of obscure mediocri- 
ties, there were several distinguished and 
venerable men—Eusebius of Caesarea was 
most eminent for learning ; the young dea- 
con Athanasius, who accompanied the 
bishop Alexander of Alexandria, for zeal, 
intellect, and eloquence. Some, as con- 
fessors, still bore in their body the marks 
of Christ from the times of persecution : 
Paphnutius of the Upper Thebaid, and 
Potamon of Heraklea, whose right eye 
had been put out, and Paul of Neo- 
Ceesarea, who had been tortured with 
red-hot iron under Licinius, and crippled 
in both his hands, Others were dis- 
tinguished for extraordinary ascetic holi- 
ness, and even for miraculous works— 
like Jacob of Nisibis, who had spent 
years as a hermit in forests and caves, 
and lived like a wild beast on roots and 
leaves ; and Spyridion (or St. Spiro) of 
Cyprus, the patron of the Ionian isles, 
who even after his ordination remained a 
simple shepherd. Of the eastern bishops, 
Eusebius of Ceesarea, and of the western, 
Hosius, or Osius, of Cordova, had the 
greatest influence with the emperor. 
These two probably sat by his side, 
and presided in the deliberations al- 
ternately with the bishops of Alexandria 
and Antioch. 

In reference to the theological question, 
the council was divided in the beginning 
into three parties. 

The orthodox party, which held firmly 
to the deity of Christ, was at first in the 
minority, but in talent and influence the 
more weighty. At the head of it stood 
the bishop (or “ pope”) Alexander of 
Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, Ma- 
carius of Jerusalem, Marcellus of Ancyra, 
Hosius of Cordova, (the court bishop) 
and above all the Alexandrian archdeacon, 
Athanasius, who, though small and young, 
and according to later practice not admis- 
sible to a voice or a seat in a council, 
evinced more zeal and insight than all, 
and gave promise already of being the 
future head of the orthodox party. 

The Arians or Eusebians numbered per- 
haps twenty bishops, under the lead of 
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the influential bishop Eusebius of Ni- 
comedia, (afterward of Constantinople) 
who was allied with the imperial family, 
and of the presbyter Arius, who attended 
at the command of the emperor, and was 
often called upon to set forth his views. 
To these also belonged Theogius of Niczea, 
Marius of Chalcedon, and Menophantus 
of Ephesus ; embracing in this remark- 
able way the bishops of the several seats 
of the orthodox ecumenical councils. 

The majority, whose organ was the re- 
nowned historian Eusebius of Czesarea, 
took middle ground between the right 
and the left, but bore nearer the right, 
and finally went over to that side. Many 
of them had an orthodox instinct, but lit- 
tle discernment; others were disciples of 
Origen, or preferred simple biblical ex- 
pressions to a scholastic terminology ; 
others had no firm convictions, but only 
uncertain opinions, and were therefore 
easily swayed by the arguments of the 
stronger party, or by mere external con- 
siderations. 

The Arians first proposed a creed, 
which, however, was rejected with tu- 
multuous disapproval, and torn to pieces ; 
whereupon all the eighteen signers of it, 
excepting Theonas and Secundus, both of 
Egypt, abandoned the cause of Arius. 

Then the church historian Eusebius, in 
the name of the middle party, proposed 
an ancient Palestinian confession, which 
was very similar to the Nicene; and ac- 
knowledged the divine nature of Christ in 
general biblical terms, but avoided the 
term in question, homo-usios, consubstan- 
tial, of the same essence. The emperor 
had already seen and approved this con- 
fession, and even the Arian minority were 
ready to accept it. 

But this last circumstance itself was 
very suspicious to the extreme right. 
They wished a creed which no Arian 
could honestly subscribe, and especially 
insisted on the expression homousios, 
which the Arians hated and declared’ to 
be unscriptural, Sabellian, and material- 
istic. The emperor saw clearly that the 
Eusebian formula would not pass; and, 
as he had at heart, for the sake of peace, 
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the most nearly unanimous decision which 
was possible, he gave his voice for the dis- 
puted word. 

Then Hosius of Cordova appeared, and 
announced that a confession was prepared 
which would now be read by the deacon 
(afterward bishop) Hermogenes of Czesa- 
rea, the secretary of the synod. It is in 
substance the well-known Nicene creed, 
with some additions and omissions. It is 
somewhat abrupt—the council not caring 
to do more than meet the immediate ex- 
igency. The direct concern was only to 
establish the doctrine of the true deity of 
the Son. The deity of the Holy Spirit, 
though inevitably involved, did not then 
come up as @ subject of special discussion, 
and therefore the synod contented itself 
on this point with the sentence: “And 
(we believe) in the Holy Ghost.” The 
council of Constantinople enlarged the 
last article concerning the Holy Ghost. 
To the positive part of the Nicene confes- 
sion is added a condemnation of the Arian 
heresy, which dropped out of the formula 
afterward received. 

Almost all the bishops subscribed the 
creed, Hosius at the head; and next him 
the two Roman presbyters, in the name of 
their bishop. This is the first instance of 
such signing of a document in the Christ- 
ian Church. Eusebius of Caesarea also 
signed his name after a day’s deliberation, 
and vindicated this act in a letter to his 
diocese. Eusebius of Nicomedia, and 
Theognis of Niczea, subscribed the creed 
without the condemnatory formula ; and 
for this they were deposed, and for a time 
banished, but finally consented to all the 
decrees of the council. The Arian his- 
torian, Philostorgius—who, however, de- 
serves little credit—accuses them of insin- 
cerity in having substituted, by the ad- 
vice of the emperor, for homo-usios (of the 
same essence) the semi-Arian word, homoi- 
usios, (of like essence.) Only two Egyp- 
tian bishops, Theonas and Secundus, per- 
sistently refused to sign, and were banish- 
ed with Arius to Illyria. The books of 
Arius were burned, and his followers 
branded as enemies of Christianity. 

This is the first example of the civil 
punishment of heresy ; and it is the be- 
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ginning of a long succession of civil per- 
secutions for all departures from the 
Catholic faith. Before the union of the 
church and state, ecclesiastical excommu- 
nication was the extreme penalty. Now 
banishment, and afterward even death 
were added, because all offenses against 
the church were regarded as at the same 
time crimes against the state and civil so- 
ciety. 

The two other points on which the 
Council of Nice decided, the Easter ques- 
tion and the Miletian schism, are of small- 
er importance, and need not be explained 
here. The council issued twenty canons 
in reference to discipline. The creed and 
the canons were written in a book, and 
again signed by the bishops. The coun- 
cil issued a letter to the Egyptian and 
Libyan bishops, as to the decision of the 
three main points; the emperor also sent 
several edicts to the churches, in which 
he ascribed the decrees to Divine inspira- 
tion, and set them forth as laws of the 
realm. On the twenty-ninth of July, the 
twentieth anniversary of his accession, he 
gave the members of the council a splen- 
did banquetin his palace, which Eusebius 
(quite too susceptible to worldly splendor) 
describes as a figure of the reign of Christ 
on earth. He remunerated the bishops 
lavishly, and dismissed them with a suit- 
able valedictory, and with letters of com- 
mendation to the authorities of all the 
provinces on their homeward way. 

Thus ended the Council of Nicwa. It 
is the first and most venerable of the ecu- 
menical synods ; and, next to the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem, the most important 
and the most illustrious of all the councils 
of Christendom. Athanasius calls it “a 
true monument and token of victory 
against every heresy ;” Leo the Great, 
like Constantine, attributes its decrees to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and as- 
cribes even to its canons perpetual valid- 
ity ; the Greek Church annually observes 
(on the Sunday before Pentecost) a spe- 
cial feast in memory of it. ‘There after- 
ward arose a multitude of apocryphal 
orations and legends in glorification of 
it, of which Gelasius of Cyzicus, in the 
fifth century collected a whole volume. 
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Thus, to mention but one of these ficti- 
tious tales, St. Spyridion, a simple-mind- 
ed, ignorant, but devoted bishop, is re- 
ported to have performed, on his journey 
to the council of Nicwa, the amazing feat 
of restoring in the dark his two mules to 
life, by annexing the white head to the 
chestnut mule, and the chestnut head to 
its white companion ; and overtook the 
rival bishops, who had cut off the heads 
of the mules, with the intention to pre- 
vent the rustic bishop from reaching Ni- 
ca, and hurting the cause of orthodoxy 
by his ignorance! According to another 
version of this silly legend, the decapita- 
tion of the mules is ascribed to malicious 
Arians. 

The Council of Niczea is the most im- 
portant event of the fourth century ; and 
its bloodless, intellectual victory over a 
dangerous error is of far greater conse- 
quence to the progress of true civilization 
than all the bloody victories of Constan- 
tine and his successors. It forms an 
epoch in the history of doctrine, summing 
up the results of all previous discussions 
on the deity of Christ and the incarna- 
tion, and at the same time regulating the 
further development of the Catholic ortho- 
doxy for centuries. The Nicene creed, 
in the enlarged form which it received af: 
ter the second ecumenical council, is the 
only one of all the symbols of doctrine 
which, with the exception of the subse- 
quently added jilioqgue, is acknowledged 
alike by the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Evangelical churches ; and to this day, 
after ¢ course of fifteen centuries, is pray- 
ed and sung from Sunday to Sunday in 
all countries of the civilized world, The 
Apostles’ Creed, indeed, is much more 
generally used in the West, and by its 
greater simplicity and more popular form 
is much better adapted to catechetical and 
liturgical purposes; but it has taken no 
root in the Eastern church; still less the 
Athanasian Creed, which exceeds the 
Nicene in logical precision and complete- 
ness, Upon the bed of lava grows the 
sweet fruit of the vine. The wild pas- 
sions and the weaknesses of men, which 
encompassed the Nicene council, are ex- 


tinguished; but the faith in the eternal 
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deity of Christ has remained ; and so long 
as this faith lives, the Council of Nice will be 
named with reverence and with gratitude ; 
and in thousands of churches, from the 
rising of the sun to the going down there- 
of, will be confessed from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, along with the Ze Deum and the 
Gloria in Eacelsis, of the same period, 
that awfully sublime, dogmatical, and 
liturgical poem, which bears the name of 
the Nicene Council, and which, in the 
later, more perfect form given to it by the 
second ecumenical council, in 381, reads 
thus : 


We believe in onze Gop tHe Faruwr AL- 
MIGHTY ; 

Maker of heaven and earth, 

And of all things, visible and invisible. 


And in ong Lorp Jesus Crntst, 

The only-begotten Son of God, 

Begotten of his Father before all worlds ; 

God of God, Light of Light, 

Very God of very God ; 

Begotten, not made 

Being of one substance with the Father ; 

By whom all things were made ; 

Who for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, 

And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, 

And was made man ; 

And was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate ; 

He suffered and was buried ; 

And the third day he rose again, according to 
the Scriptures ; 

And ascended into heaven; 

And sitteth on the right hand of the Father ; 

And he shall come again with glory, 

To judge both the quick and the dead ; 

Whose kingdom shall have no end. 


And we believe in the Hoty Gost, 

The Lord and Giver of Life, 

Who proceedeth from the Father [and the 
Son] 

Who with the Father and the Son together is 
worshiped and glorified ; 

Who spoke by the prophets. 


And in one Catholic and Apostolic Church ; 

We acknowledge one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins ; 

And we look for the resurrection of the dead, 

And the life of the world to come. Amen. 
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DESMODIA. 


Desmovia stands in the summer woods 
The loneliest flower of all ; 

Sadder than gentians ever-closed, 
Or desert palm-tree tall. 


For the poor blind gentians cluster close 
In their green leaf’s fond embrace, 

And the blossoms of the lonely palm 
Look in each other’s face. 


While poor Desmodia’s heavy leaves 
Droop in the languid air, 

But may not bless with dewy shade 
Her blossoms frail and fair. 


They stand far off on their airy stem, 
And none would ever know 

These leaflets drank the light and dew 
That those pale buds might blow. 


Beneath the moss are threads which thrill 
From leaf to flowerets’ heart ; 

But fern and weeds spring up between, 
They live and die apart. 

Desmodia, speak to these hearts of ours, 
Faint with their inward strife, 

Longing, 'mid weary doubt, to see 
The blossoms of our life. 


Teach us that as the faithful toil 
Of leaf, and stem, and root, 

Evolves with subtle chemistry 
Thy unseen flowers and fruit, 


So we, who grow in patient trust, 
Through heat and frosts and showers, 

Shall see at last, in Christ’s dear hands, 
Our life’s unfading flowers, 


—_—_— +o 


THE CAMPAGNA OF ROME. 


Wno calls the broad Campagna drear— 
His eyes are dull, his heart is cold ! 
In every season of the year 
Her beauty is unthought, untold ; 
But chiefest when the April showers 
Come brightly down and wake the flowers ! 


Athwart the classic Sabine hills 
The high, white clouds come sailing on, 
With sudden gloom each valley fills ; 
A moment—and ’tis gone ! 
And o’er the vast enameled plain 
The shadow sweeps and fades again. 


Flung like a chain from mile to mile, 
Erect the Appian arches stand, 

Like Roman knights in stately file 
Drawn out to guard the land. 

The long-horned cattle stand and gaze 

Beneath them, dumb with mild amaze. 


Beside an ancient Norman tower 
Built in the yesterday of Rome, 

A maid from yonder mountain-bower 
To meet her love has come ; 

And listens to the tender words 

Of him who keeps the flocks and herds. 


On every side the asphodel 
Grows thick as on the plains of Troy ; 
How bright is every bud and bell 
About the girl and boy! 
How sweet the voice of nature si 
To ears that count but twenty springs! 


Yet these, the children of the soil, 
Who never knew a paler sky, 
Whose hands are scarcely ead by toil, 
Whose sunlit hours unheeded fly ; 
Whose worst of hardship leaves them fair, 


With those bright eyes, that shining hair ; 


iefs allow them voice to sing, 

en eet to dance, and lips to pray ! 
Can they be thankful for the spring 

As we, who, on the Aurelian Way, 
First see that far gray curve—the dome 
Which rises o’er imperial Rome ? 
This is the land by all beloved— 

Which all in several ways desire. 


For me, my inmost heart is moved, 
And lit as by interior fire 


Of tenderness, when I but dream 


Of her who sits by Tiber’s stream ; 


And of the plain where Tiber sweeps, 
And broadens to the sea-girt west, 
And fragrant woods where silence sleeps 
Beside her bright, unfurrowed breast, 
Pine-shaded, while each grassy glen 
Brims o'er with purple cyclamen. 


No more the nymphs and naiads play 
Together on the haunted shore ; 
In yonder wave the god of day 
With Dian’s bow contends no more ; 
Nor shadowy Trojan vessels glide, 
White-sailed, against the golden tide. 


But Ostia’s empty tombs that lie 
In flowery fields beside the stream, 
And temples roofless to the sky, 
And ancient fortress towers that seem 
Forgotten by all human things, 
And changeless through a thousand springs ; 


These are the themes that meet the sight 
And thrill the spiritual ear— 

To painter’s memory always bright, 
To poet’s muse forever dear— 

And make this land a place apart— 

The threshold of the world of art. 
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THE HISTORY AND DIGNITY OF APPLES. 


“ Miratur que novos fructus, et non sua poma,” 


Ir‘is sad to reflect upon the conduct of 
Sir William Temple in his retreat at 
Skene; to see how blind he was, receiv- 
ing, because courting, compliments upon 
his fruit-trees ; having stately ambassa- 
dors pronounce his grapes as flavorous as 
those of Fontainebleau, his peaches as 
lush as the peaches of Gascoigne, his 
white figs not excelled by the finest that 
grow in Sicily, and his oranges Sevillian 
in size and richness ; yet no word about 
the king of fruits! Short-sighted Tem- 
ple! Had you but given to the improve- 


ment of your apples a tenth part of the 


pains it cost you to naturalize those four 
species of grapes of which you so pride- 
fully boast, and to render those tender ex- 
otics but barely equal to what they be- 
come without care in their natural habitat, 
how much greater satisfaction you would 
have had, and how much more substan- 
tial your glory won; since then French 
and Spanish ambassadors would have 
proclaimed you the producer of a fruit 
superior to any of its kind elsewhere to 
be met ! 

The truth is, our modern times have 
not paid a proper respect to the dignity 
of the apple. The ancients better appre- 
ciated its rank among “the fruits of the 
earth ;” but with us its exalted attributes 
are shamefully ignored. It is treated as 
the embryonic condition of cider, a “‘ com- 
mon fruit,” a something to be manipulated 
into pies; and it is no more protected 
from pilfering hands than an umbrella or 
a quotation. A more creditable state of 
feeling is getting abroad among farmers in 
regard to its orchard-treatment, owing to 
the convincing circumstance of the great 
profit in it when the tree is rightly tilled ; 
nevertheless, where one orchard is cared 
for with zeal and circumspection, there 
are ten left to grow up among the weeds, 
or turned out to grass like a worthless 
and broken-down horse. This has always 
struck me as a surprising instance of un- 
thrift, for I am convinced that if the same 


pains were given to the cultivation of the 
apple, and the improvement of its varie- 
ties that Van. Mons and others have be- 
stowed upon the pear, and American 
fruit-culturists generally upon the grape, 
we should be able in a few years to mark 
as great an advance in the character and 
quality of this fruit as has been obtained 
for those. 

There can be no question of the com- 
parative universality of the apple. It is 
found wherever man can live in comfort; 
it is indigenous to every part of the in- 
habited globe, excepting South-America 
and the islands of the Pacific. It is far 
more extensively disseminated than even 
the great cereal—wheat. The heat of the 
equator does not dry up its juices, nor 
does the frost exclude it from Siberia and 
Canada. Anciently, the culture of the 
fig was assumed as proof of a nation’s 
civilization ; more recently, the vine ; but 
the apple is the only genuine index of 
civilized man; and it will be found that 
this fruit exists in its greatest perfection 
precisely in those regions where man’s 
moral and intellectual superiority is most 
marked. 

We moderns have cause for blushes 
when we turn to the ancients, and dis- 
cover among them such a common con- 
sent as to the merits of the apple, and 
such a mutual anxiety to develop its good 
qualities. Athenseus, the first who ap- 
plied the title of “‘ universal” to the ap- 
ple, gives us such explicit details in the 
third book of his Deipnosophists, as show 
how many kinds of this fruit were in cul- 
tivation when he wrote, and how sedu- 
lously its propagation was attended to. 
He discourses as learnedly as a horticul- 
tural society’s report upon the distinctive 
qualities of sweet and sour, summer, fall, 
and winter apples; and the differences 
attributable to soil and cultivation ; he. 
gives, moreover, quite a formidable cata- 
logue of varieties. He bestows high 
praise upon the Mordianian apple, a vari- 
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ety originating in Apollonia; quotes the 
authority of Archytas in reference to the 
beauty and sweetness of the high-colored 
apple of the Sidus ; but expresses his own 
decided preference for the Matthianian, 
which grew near Aquileia, and was a 
high-priced favorite in the markets of 
Rome. . 

Pliny enumerates twenty varieties in 
his day ; and we find mention of cider in 
Augustine, Tertullian, and other African 
fathers. They probably became acquaint- 
ed with its sparkling virtues through the 
Goths and Vandals, who overran the Med- 
iterranean provinces in their day, and who 
imparted their knowledge of the new 
beverage to the conquered, in compensa- 
tion for the sad work they made in fields 
and temples. 

We find likewise much mention of the 
apple in the elder Persian, Arabian, and 
Indian poetry. It is likely that the Soma- 
juice which, as the Vedas tell us, was 
the drink of the Hindu divinities, was 
nothing more nor less than that amber- 
colored nectar which now delights the 
mortals of New-Jersey. But, after all, it 
is among the Western nations that we 
must expect to find the apple reigning. 
Elsewhere, its sceptre will always be dis- 
puted by the orange, the fig, the grape, 
the date, the olive, the plantain, the ban- 
ana, or the bread-fruit ; and there can not 
be a more substantial proof of its merits 
than that it has been able to secure men- 
tion even where these fruits abound. In 
the West, our fruit does not have to en- 
counter such competition. The grape is 
too limited in its uses, too delicate in its 
habits; and the peach is too perishable, 
as well as too evanescent in its season, 
to take rank with the apple. We can not, 
as they do in the tropics, gather the ripe 
fruit from the blossoming tree, but we can 
do better still; we can introduce last 
year’s late apple, mellow and fragrant, to 
the June-eating product of this year, and 
80, with two bites, make comparison be- 
tween green old age and vigorous infancy. 
So it happens that the apple is in a dou- 
ble sense our universal fruit; it crowns 


the seasons, and reigns the whole year 
through. 
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The spread of the apple, and the in- 
crease of the number of its varieties, are 
strong testimony to its value. From the 
twenty sorts of Pliny we have come to 
the twenty-five hundred named kinds of 
the catalogues of to-day ; from a sparse 
distribution of its regular culture around 
the basin of the Mediterranean, we have 
come to see it cherished all the world 
over; and so extensively grown that the 
annual crop of the Mississippi valley alone 
is rated by tens of millions of bushels. 
The data from which to trace the apple’s 
progress are but slim and inadequate. 
We can, however, follow cider from Afri- 
ca into the Biscayan provinces of Spain, 
and thence to Normandy. The chroni- 
clers say that it came into England at the 
Conquest ; but the word cyder is certain- 
ly Anglo-Saxon, and a passage in Neunius 
makes it probable that it was known there 
as early as the days of Hengist. The old 
romance of Merlin (fifteenth century) 
praises the orchards of Clydesdale. 
There is an English treatise on grafting 
and planting that bears the date of 1502. 
Parkinson, writing in 1629, names twen- 
ty-seven varieties in cultivation ; while 
Hartlib, only twenty-one years later, 
claims to have known five hundred sorts. 
The famous cider-apples of Herefordshire 
were introduced by Lord Scudamore, am- 
bassador of Charles I. to France, who im- 
ported the choicest cions from Norman- 
dy. At the present day, the increased 
propagation of the apple in this country 
is one of the most wonderful features of 
our vehement national growth. Millions 
of trees are planted annually, and the 
industrial importance of the fruit is aug- 
menting from day to day. Here, like- 
wise, is another proof of the apple’s uni- 
versality, and, so to speak, its immortal 
growth, For the old apple-trees never 
die out. The same Cydonian beauty 
which the Greeks could find no simile to 
fit but that of a woman’s breast, after 
having renewed itself by bud and graft 
in Italy, and Gaul, and Normandy, and 
Hereford ; after having been planted again 
at Plymouth, at Manhattan, at Roanoke, 
and Jamestown, may now be doing yeo- 
man service for the present winter in his 
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orchard out yonder, as the prolific parent 
of yellow bell-flowers or golden pippins ; 
and it certainly is flourishing in green 
immortality and surprising productive- 
ness in Oregon, California, Iowa, and 
Kansas. No wonder that the Yankee 
settler sticks down his apple-trees along- 
side the raw stumps in his earliest clear- 
ing, for he knows the truth of what Lord 
Bacon said to Sir George Villiers: ‘‘ The 
planting of orchards in new colonies hath 
as great measure of profit as it hath of 
pleasure.” 

The apple is so common a fruit that its 
economic value is not duly appreciated ; 
we should know more of its merits were 
we to be suddenly deprived of it. One 
of those terrible professors who pick every 
thing to pieces, and weigh the fragments 
in vacuo, has demonstrated that the apple 
is richer than the potato in the principles 
that go to make up the muscles and brains 
of man, and is only a little inferior to that 
vegetable in fattening properties. It is 
an excellent preventive of disease, and is 
not without important curative virtues. 
It would seem to have been provided by 
nature as the chief one of those fruits in- 
tended to supply the stomach with the 
sugar and alcohol necessary for its health- 
ful condition. The fact is well known 
that drunkards have no fondness for 
fruit, and that the inordinate craving for 
drink which torments them is checked 
and assuaged by the consumption of fruit. 
I have seen an orange, a peach, a pear, or 
an apple substituted for the glass of bit- 
ters with the happiest effect. There is 
not an herb doctress in the land but is ac- 
quainted with and enthusiastic about the 
gentle propulsive forces of a roasted ap- 
ple ; nor a sailor on the sea who does not 
know the balsamic virtues of “ snits” 
upon all scorbutic affections. The com- 
mercial value of the apple is much great- 
er than is generally conceived. We have 
all heard, of course, of Mr. Pell’s famous 
orchards, and his profitable shipments to 
the four quarters of the globe; but we 
do not consider what a cipher this is in 
comparison with the vast inland trade in 
the fruit, both mellow and dried; the 
large industry employed in the manufac- 
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ture of cider and its products. Then, 
think of apple-butter, apple-leather, and 
apple-jack. Is the reader aware that ap- 
ple-brandy accomplished nearly as much 
toward the destruction of rebellion in 
Virginia as Phil Sheridan did? Think 
of apple-dumplings, those ingenious pro- 
ducts of culinary invention, the most de- 
lightful yet heaviest of all desserts. As 
for apple-butter, if you wish to form any 
idea of the extent to which that sweet 
lubricative for crusts is manufactured and 
consumed, you must visit the interior re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. A late rebel told 
me that, while with Lee upon the Gettys- 
burgh campaign, he went to a farm-house 
one day and demanded some “ spread,” 
as they call the marmalade in that mat- 
ter-of-fact country. ‘‘Indeed,” said the 
lady of the house, “we have none to spare. 
Our orchard failed last season; we only 
made ten barrels of ‘spread,’ and it is 
all gone except two barrels !” 

How would the feeble, invalid woman 
be able to dispense with her roasted ap- 
ple? And how should we manage if de- 
prived of our cider, our vinegar, our 
sauces and pickles, our innumerable ap- 
petizers and palate-ticklers, that each owe 
their very existence and conception to the 
fruit of the tree from which cider is made? 
Why, if the apple-crop of New-Jersey 
were to fail, the entire Congress of the 
United States would be cut off from its 
accustomed supply of champagne, and 
then—terrible catastrophe !—would not 
the Capitol be entirely deluged under a 
flood of that small beer with which its 
floors are already so disagreeably sloppy ? 

But, in fact, commercial and domestic 
interests apart, the apple has a much 
higher prominence in the affairs of men 
than is generally conceded ,to it. In 
mythology, in history, in religion, in philo- 
sophy, in science, in art, it ranks first 
among all the fruits. Well said the old 
Deipnosophist that the apple, though 
claimed as a discovery of Bacchus, goes 
so much farther back into antiquity that 
it and man seem to have sprung from the 
soil together. For the apple existed be- 
fore man, and hung ripe and tempting 
over his head when first he opened his 
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eyes in Eden. And the part that this 
venerable fruit has played in the affairs 
of the world is not incommensurate with 
its antiquity. It has always occupied an 
important position in history, and pos- 
sessed a specific symbolism for man in all 
stages of his civilization. Unless in cer- 
tain exceptional and highly idealized in- 
stances in Christian symbolic art, the ap- 
ple has been the constant type of the 
earthly in its contrast with the spiritual ; 
it has stood for the direct idea of that 
conflict between Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, 
in which the evil principle is conditionally 
victor. The history of Eve, the stories 
of Paris, of the Hesperides, of Atalanta, 
and that 
“aureolum malum 
Quod zonam soluit diu ligatam,”* 


all equally go to show that the apple has 
been habitually associated with an idea of 
this kind, and has typified a struggle in 
which it stimulated as well as rewarded 
the victory of appetite over conscience or 
duty. The statue of Priapus stood in 
every orchard— 


‘“‘Pomosisque ruber custos ponatur in hortis, 
Terreat ut seva falce Priapus aves”—+ 


with its double signification of uberty 
and lustfulness ; and among the ancients, 
according to Voss and other authorities, 
the gift of an apple had a very tender 
meaning, being an intensified climax 


“To all those token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well.” 


If the story of William Tell be well 
founded, Switzerland is indebted to an 
apple for her present proud republican 
position ; this legend, however, has re- 
cently been traced up into the oldest pe- 
riod of Scandinavian tradition, and is sup- 
posed to have had its origin in the fable 
of Balder the Good and his tragical death. 

“That the forbidden fruit of Paradise 
was an apple, is commonly believed, con- 
firmed by tradition, perpetuated by writ- 
ings, verses, pictures; and some have 
been so bad prosodians as from thence to 


* Catullus, 


+ Tibull, L i. 16. 
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derive the Latin word malum, because 
that fruit was the first occasion of evil.”* 
As an offset to these, we have the opin- 
ion of Goropius Becanus, who held this 
fruit to be that of the Indian fig-tree ; 
others have deemed it the Shaddock ; 
while others still contend that the grape, 
and nothing else, was the instrument of 
evil, and in confirmation of this view, ad- 
duce the unhappy case of Father Noah. 
Festus Bailey, with his usual luminous 
originality, takes position in favor of the 
pomegranate. Milton, who is a far better 
authority, both in respect of taste and of 
scholarship, seems to have entertained the 
idea that the fruit in question was the 
peach ; at least, none other will answer to 
his description : 
“A bough of fairest fruit that downy smiled.” 


Probably Milton, with his English pre- 
judices, and his dear remembrance of 
autumnal rural joys, was not willing that 
so favorite a fruit as the apple should 
stand liable for such an extent of evil. 
The last and furthest stretch of these dis- 
eased fancies that I shall enumerate must 
be set down to the credit of Philo, who, 
following the practice of that schoul of 
bastard Platonists to which he belonged, 
dismissed the fruit, with the tree that 
bore it, and the garden in which it grew, 
into nothingness, contending that the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, was never 
reproduced after the sin of our first par- 
ents. Sir Thomas Browne remarks that 
we may assign as a reason for “this expres- 
sion by an apple” the fact that the fruit 
was so universal, possessed so much 
“community,” that it was generally taken 
to stand for all others; the type of the 
whole class. ‘So, the goddess of gardens 
is Pomona ; so the proverb expresseth it : 
to give apples unto Alcinous ; so the fruit 
which Paris divided was an apple; so in 
the garden of Hesperides, (which many 
conceive a fiction drawn from Paradise) we 
read of golden apples guarded by the dra- 
gon.” But may we not also as fairly as- 
sume that this very “ community” of the 
fruit was the reason for its being assigned 





* Sir Thomas Browne : Pseudodox. Epidem. 
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such a function? Evil was to become 
universal ; was there not a certain pro- 
priety in setting apart the most universal 
of fruits to be its indicator, type, and 
symbol ? 

The apple has even intruded upon the 
dignified pages of history. Ourtius, I 
think, has informed us that both Philip 
of Macedon and his conquering son were 
remarkably fond of this fruit—a singular 
circumstance, when we consider the par- 
tiality of both for drinks much more po- 
tent than the hardest cider. Mitylene re- 
lates that Alexander, having found in the 
country about Babylon the finest apples 
he had ever seen, filled boats with them, 
and had an apple-battle royal, “ present- 
ing,” says the chronicler, “a most beauti- 
ful sight.” In the Grecian games which 
were held in honor of Apollo, apples con- 
stituted the only prize awarded to the 
victor. I wonder how the contestants at 
our cattle-shows and industrial fairs would 
like to be rewarded with a bushel of 
Baldwins or Spitzenbergs ? The emperor 
Theodosius caused Paulinus to be be- 
headed for receiving an apple—I suppose 
a symbolic one—from his empress, Eudo- 
cia ;* and in the middle ages it was made 
a pretext for massacring the oppressed 
tribe of Israel that the Hebrew maidens 
used to seduce children into entering their 
houses by the temptation of red apples, in 
order to kill and serve them up at those 
cannibal banquets which were supposed 
to take place under Jewish roofs. 

The apple stands forward conspicuously 
in the legends, traditions, and fables of 
every people. I need not refer to these 
which seem to be founded upon the Gen- 
esis tradition, the garden of Hesperides, 
or the story of Atalanta. This attributing 
the origin of sin to the eating of a fruit 
seems in some shape or other to have been 
part of the myths of all nations. The As- 
syrians had their sacred tree Gaokerena, 
whose fruit conferred immortality when 
eaten. Persian legends are copious upon 
the subject of “Jima’s Paradise,” which 
Ahura-mazda the Creator ordered Jima 
to prepare and populate, and from which 





* Gibbon, Chapter xxxii. 
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he was ousted by the serpent Dabak, who 
annihilated the purity of the world. In 
the Hindu traditions, Indra’s heaven was 
chiefly ornamented by a celestial tree 
growing in the midst thereof, and diffus- 
ing its rich odors everywhere to the cir- 
cumference of nature. The Scandinavian 
presentment of the legend was in the shape 
of the great ash-tree Yggdrasil; and it 
comes back to us again in the story of 
Paris, and the apple of Discord, which Até 
brought to the banquet of the gods. 

There are traditional observances in con- 
nection with the apple still extant in out- 
lying districts of England, which date as 
far back as the period of heathen sacrifices 
to Pomona. The trees were treated toa 
libation on St. James’s day, invariably, to 
make them productive; and the fairies 
are said to have held many of their most 
extravagant orgies about the twisted stems 
of crab-trees in the edge of woods. 

One of the most interesting of the Scan- 
dinavian myths is founded upon the univer- 
sal reputation of the apple, and very pret- 
tily symbolizes the procession of the sea- 
sons. Iduna, who is the wife of Bragi, the 
father of all “‘ Runic rhymes,” is the ap- 
pointed custodian of those desirable apples 
which the gods, when they feel “age with 
stealing steps” clawing them with “his 
crowtch,” have only to taste to become 
young again. By means of this fruit, 
therefore, they will be able to preserve a 
renovated youth until the final day of 
Ragnardk. But Loki, the irrepressible 
mischief-maker of Valhalla, so arranged 
matters upon one occasion that the giant 
eagle, Thjassi, was enabled to pounce upon 
Iduna and carry off her and her apples in 
his flinty talons. Speedily a terrible dis- 
turbance ensued. All nature languished; 
the gods became wrinkled and gray, their 
teeth fell out, and there is no doubt but 
that the elements would have soon gone 
back into the disorder of chaos, had not 
Thor promptly constrained Loki to bring 
back the restoration of Iduna and her in- 
valuable charge. 

The position of the apple in its relation 
to art is like that of a member of the Na- 
tional Academy —respectable. Among 
the Greeks, it was constantly employed as 
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a symbol of reciprocated affection, as for 
example in the picture of Venus described 

- by Philostratus, where the goddess is sur- 
rounded by a bevy of little Loves, who 
play at ball with the blushing fruit. The 
apple in fact, as Pierus has ‘said, was “the 
hieroglyphic of love,” and, in a majority of 
instances, Venus was represented as bear- 
ing one in her hand. In the symbolic 
art of Christianity, on the contrary, the 
apple was the received emblem of the fall 
of man and of original sin. But, by a 
happy flight of imagination, when it is seen 
in the hands of an infant, oris presented 
by an angel, it becomes the emblem of re- 
demption ; a symbolism illustrated in the 
beautiful legend of Dorothea, who, after 
her death, sends an angel, “a smooth- 
faced, glorious thing,” to her executioner, 
witi: a basket of roses and apples, signify- 
ing thereby that he was to repent and be 
saved. 

The scientific rank of the apple is most 
exalted, and has been so ably defined in 
Prof. John Pheenix’s Lectures on As- 
tronomy, that I cannot do better than 
quote the paragraph: “The demonstration 
of the system of gravitation in all its per- 
fection was left to Isaac Newton, an Eng- 
lish philosopher, who, seeing an apple 
tumble down from a tree, was led to think 
thereon with such gravity that he finally 
discovered the attraction of gravitation, 
which proved to be the great law of nature 
that keeps every thing in its place. Thus 


we see that as an apple originally brought: 


sin and ignorance into the world, the same 
fruit proved thereafter the cause of vast 
knowledge and enlightenment ; and indeed, 
we may doubt whether any fruit but an 
apple, and a sour one at that, would have 
produced these great results ; for, had the 
fallen fruit been a pear, an orange, or a 
peach, there is little doubt that Newton 
would have eaten it up and thought no 
more upon the subject.” 

Wecan not form an adequate idea of the 
dignity of the apple until we have exam- 
ined its distinguished place in literature. 
There is perhaps nothing in vegetable na- 
ture, certainly no fruit, so frequently 
alluded to, so often used to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. No matter what the 
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age, the language, the theme, or the occa- 
sion, the apple is a stock actor. If I were 
so minded, I could present to the reader a 
whole barrelful, culled from the poets, 
the romancers, and the dramatists. 

“As the apple-tree among the trees of 
the wood,” says Solomon, “so is my be- 
loved among the sons. I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste.” And again: 
“Stay me with flagons, comfort me with 
apples ; for I am sick of love.” 

By the figure of a basket of summer 
fruit (yoma) the prophet Amos foretold 
the end that had come upon the people of 
Israel. Joel intensifies the figure of the 
desolation of his people by describing the 
withering up of the apple-tree; and in the 
Vulgate the woes that are to descend upon 
Babylon are represented to be so great 
that “‘ Poma desiderii anime: tux disces- 
serunt & te.” 

The whole body of classical writers is 
replete with allusions to and illustrations 
from the apple. It points many a proverb. 
The Greek equivalent to our “carry coals 
to Newcastle” was: ‘‘ Give apples to Al- 
cinous.” The Latin idiomatic of “from 
beginning to end,” was, ‘4b ovo usque ad 
mala.” Sir Thomas Browne has happily 
remarked that nothing but the apples 
have survived the garden of Hesperides— 
only figs, olives, and apples, that of Alci- 
nous. 

Many epigrams in the Greek anthology 
turn upon our fruit, as for instance, that 
dainty one by Antiphilus of Byzantium, 
who compliments his mistress, by telling 
her of the apple which, for her sake, had 
kept fresh, sweet, unwrinkled, and perfect 
in bloom through all the seasons. The 
third of the epistles of Aristzenetus, that 
elegant pastoral in which the garden of 
Phyllien is described, gives us an abun- 
dant orchard, with the old husbandman 
instructing children how apples must be 
preserved : 


“Here let the pippin, fretted o’er with gold, 
In fostering straw defy the winter's cold, 
The hardier russet here with safety keep, 
And dusky rennet with its crimson cheek,” ete. 


The same writer relates the- trick by 
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which Acontius won the hand of the coy 
Cydippe: 
“Toward her attendants’ feet he rolled 
An apple of Cydonian stem, . . 
The blushing fruit Cydippe eyed, 
Then read the inscription on its side, 
*By chaste Diana’s sacred head, 
I swear I will Acontius wed!’ 
Thus vowed she at the hallowed shrine,” etc. 


The same story is much less effectively 
told by Ovid, in his extenuated Heroides. 

Among the Latins, Catullus points some 
of his finest figures with pomary compar- 
isons; Virgil, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
(whose elegies are the best rural poetry 
of the Romans) all abound in felicitous re- 
ferences to the king of fruits. 

English poetry is like an English county: 
across every hedge you will find an or- 
chard, in every fence corner a crab-tree. 
The queen in the old romance of Orfeo and 
Heurodis sleeps under a grup (grafted) 
tree, “in the orchard side.” In the Mote 
Arthur, Queen Guenevere poisons the 
Scotch knight by means of an apple. In 
that tragic ballad preserved in Percy’s Re- 
liques, we are told of the “ Jew’s Daugh- 
ter,” how 


“Scho powd an apple reid and white 
To intice the zong thing in; 
Scho powd an apple white and reid, 
And that the sweet bairn did win.” 


There is a plethora of apple-talk in 
Shakespeare, from which I have flung to- 
gether a few passages, to show at once 
that he was a connoisseur in orchards, and 
had a most affectionate and brotherly feel- 
ing for the time-honored fruit, the 


‘red queen-apple, so envide 
Of school-boies, passing by the pale.” * 


How like an old practical farmer doth 
his honor Mr. Justice Shallow discourse 
of them: 


“ Shal. Nay, you shall see mine orchard; 
where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s 
pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of car- 
aways and so forth, .... (Re-enter Davy.) 

“ Davy. There’s a dish of leathercoats for 
you.” 


* Peacham. Emblems, 
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In the Merchant of Venice the following 
figure occurs : 
“ An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple, rotten at the core.” 


There is far more both of truth and force 
in the above than in Tom Moore’s “ Dead- 
Sea fruits” that taste on one’s lips like the 
wrong end of a lighted segar. In Henry 
VL. we find how 

“noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip ; whose fruit thou 


art, 
And never of the Neville’s noble race.” 


Queen Katharine says, with touching 
pathos : 


“My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the 
earth, 
Willing to leave their burden.” 


Coriolanus swears : 
“ by the faith of man, 
We have some old crab-trees here at home, 
that will not 
Be grafted to your relish,” 


Hamlet senior was asleep in his orchard 
when he was murdered ; Czesar bequeath- 
ed to the Romans: 
“His private 
orchards,” 
and the madcap Prince of Wales put a 
sad slight upon poor old Falstaff when he 
set the dish of “apple-johns” before him, 
“and, pulling off his hat, said: I will now 
take my leave of these six dry, round, old 
withered knights. It angered him to the 
heart, but he hath forgot that.” 

In As You Like It, the Prince and 
Claudio walk in a “thick pleach’d alley” 
in Leonato’s orchard. Benedick is cap- 
tured by love’s bird-lime in the self-same 
place. When Rosalind found the verses on 
a tree, Touchstone observed: 

“Truly, the tree yields bad fruit.” 

“ Rosalind. I'll graff it with you, and then 
I shall graff it with a medlar: then it will be 
the earliest fruit in the country; for you will 
be rotten ere you’re half ripe, and that’s the 
right virtue of the medlar.” 

It would not have been like the lush 
Giorgione fancy of Edmund Spenser to 
escape being captivated by the rare bits of 


arbors and new- planted 
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color which are characteristic of orchards 
and apples, and accordingly we find him 
employing his best powers of description in 
setting forth the king of fruits. Every 
one knows the famous apple-tree he has 
put in his garden of Proserpine, 

“In Até’s dwelling, hard by the gates of Hell ;” 


and there is no need to quote the verses. 
He pictures likewise the apple-tree of Par- 
adise in his favorite manner, and like a true 
artist : 
“There grew a goodly tree, him fair beside, 
Loaden with fruit and apples rosy redd 
As they in pure vermillion had been dide.” 
In his Amoretti there occurs one of the 
prettiest figures in the English language : 
“*Mongst which, there in a silver dish did ly 
Two golden apples of unvalewd price, 
Far passing those which Hercules came by, 
Or those which Atalanta did entice ; 
Exceeding sweet, yet voyd of sinfull vice ; 
That many sought, yet none could ever taste ; 
Sweet fruit of pleasure, brought from Para- 
dise ; 
By Love himselfe, and in his garden plaste, 
Her brest that table was, so richly spredd,”etc. 


But it is time to quit the library. Let 
us close the cases and go into the living- 
room. We shall perhaps find the finest 
apples there of any, for the king of fruits 
is most prized and most cherished in the 
domestic circle, where his virtues are best 
known. In fact, the apple is the only fruit 
that is regularly admitted into the privacy 
of our houses, and permitted to participate 
in our domestic associations. In the chill 
winter days, when we live in-doors so con- 
stantly, the pitcher of cider in the cup- 
board, and the row of ruddy apples upon 
the mantelpiece are insensibly taken into 
our friendship, and become a part and par- 
cel of our homely fireside furniture. This 
sense of domestic nearness, of intimate 
association between man and the apple, is 
never lost. ‘To me, nothing so much tends 
to reveal the born Ishmaelite in Henry D. 
Thoreau as the fact that he chose to write 
upon “wild apples,” as types. As well write 
upon wild cats, in preference to the tor- 
toise-shell dame yonder upon the hearth- 
rug, or the Maltese kitten that is rolling at 
her feet. 
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Robert Browning demonstrates his close 
study and scrupulous fidelity to nature 
when he represents the decayed and dy- 
ing Paracelsus looking out in his dreams 
to Wartzburg “ through the apple- 
boughs.” The Romans seem to have 
had almost the same feeling for the apple 
that we have. It bore a conspicuous part 
in their common, every-day life; it was 
offered in sacrifice to the Lares ; it enter- 
ed into every portion of their domestic 
worship, and was an element in all their 
focal superstitions. Seneca has beauti- 
fully illustrated this familiar domestic re- 
lation of the apple with his home thoughts 
by the comparison (which Hawthorne 
has unconsciously borrowed from) of the 
remembrance of a deceased friend to the 
bitter-sweet apple. 

This fruit is part of our associations at 
all seasons, and in every period of life : 


“ At Michaelmas-time, or a little before, 
Half an apple goes to the core ; 
At Christmas-time, or a little after, 
A crab in the hedge and thanks to the 
grafter.” 


This Suffolk proverb, by the way, shows 
that our English ancestors were not so 
skillful as we in the art of keeping apples 
—nor, indeed, as the peasants spoken of 


in the garden of Phyllien. This fact is 
confirmed by an old writer,* who, speak- 
ing of the influence of season and de- 
mand upon values, says of New-Year’s 
eve: “ Apples, eggs, and oranges shall be 
lifted to a lofty rate; and a pome-water, 
bestucke with a few rotten cloves, shall 
be worth more than the honesty of a hyp- 
ocrite.” 

In some English rural districts it was 
the custom to wassail the orchards on 
New-Year’s eve; a troop of boys visiting 
them, and encircling the apple-trees while 
they sung: 

“Stand fast, root; bear well, top ; 

Pray God send us a good howling crop; 

Every twig, apple big; 

Every bow, apple enow; 

Hats full, caps full, 

Full quarter sacks full.” 


* Vox Greculi, p. 49. 
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The same ceremony was repeated on 
Twelfth day, at which time a pitcher of 
cider was thrown against the tree. This 
reminiscence of the old Ethnic veneration 
for Pomona was certainly a grateful and 
appreciative custom. 

In all those fanciful practices common 
among our ancestors, and for which the 
spirit-rapping of to-day is but a dismal 
and noxious substitute, the apple bore a 
conspicuous part. Pyromanteia, or divin- 
ation by apples, in fact, was 9 favorite 
method of that white-witchcraft*which is 

‘go much indulged by boys and girls in 
the crude periods of courtship—the pen- 
feather days of young Love. Besides div- 
ing for apples on Hallowe’en, and begging 
for them on Catharine’s day, there were 
more sacred and formal ceremonials pecu- 


liarly consecrated to the service of Eros. - 


“At the season of Michaelmas,” says 
Brand, “village maidens in the west of 
England go up and down the hedges, gath- 
ering crab-apples, which they carry home, 
putting them into a loft, and forming with 
them the initials of their supposed suitors’ 
names. The initials which are found on 
examination to be most perfect on old 
Michaelmas day are considered to repre- 
sent the strongest attachments, and the 
best for the choice of husbands.” An- 
other favorite custom of maids following 
love in idleness is thus chronicled by 
Gay :: 


“T pare this pippin round and round again, 
My shepherd’s name to flourish on the 
plain ; 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o’er my head, 
Upon the grass a perfect L is read.” 


But the whole story of apples is no 
more to be written than are all their prais- 
es to be sung. Not a volume, much less 
the few pages a magazine has to spare, 
could contain all the interesting data to 
be collected about this most precious 
fruit ; the pretty fables connected with it ; 
the sweet things the poets have said about 
it. Propertius to Coleridge, Spenser to 
Tennyson, the singers have combined to 
lift up the glories of the “red-queene 
apple,” the medlar, the pome-water, the 
“ ktddviov uéAov,” the “aureolum malum,” 
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the “fruit of pure Hesperian gold that 
smelt ambrosially,”* or have lingered 
loitering in sweet appreciation of the de- 
lights of orchards and their homelike 
sights and sounds. 

Propertius is peculiarly the poet of 
orchards, and has the happiest feeling 
for their associations and suggestions. 
When he would wake his Cynthia : 


“ Nune furtiva cavis poma dabam manibus.” 


In that sweet and glowing elegy ad- 

dressed to Lynceus, he thus apostrophizes 

Virgil on his Eclogues : 

“ Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii ; 
Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade. 
Tu canis umbrosi subter pinete Galesi 
Thyrsin et attritis Daphnin arundinibus, 
Utque decem possint corrumpere mala pu- 

ellas, 

Missus et impressis hedus ab uberibus, 
Felis, qui viles pomis mercaris amores.” 


Nowhere in poetry is there to be met 
a warmer or more sensible panegyric of 
quiet country life than in that other elegy 
where he speaks of the happiness of 
peace-loving country boys in the olden 
time, content with the riches of their 
fields and orchards : 


“Felix agrestum quondam pacata juventus, 
Divitiz quorum messis et arbor erant. 
Tillis munus erat decussa Cydonia ramo 
Et dare puniceis plena canistra rubis, 
Nunc violas tendere manu, nunc mixta re- 
ferre, 
Lilia virgineos lucida per calathos, 
Et portare suis vestitas frondibus uvas, 
Aut variam plume versicoloris avem.” 
That orchards and apples possess mer- 
its which make them worthy of the prais- 
es lavished on them is beyond question. 
No tree nor fruit has such characteristic 
beauty during the whole season, from the 
days when the branches, 
“Stirred by the faint gale of departing May, 
Send their loose blossoms slanting o’er our 
heads ” + 
until, when, in autumn, “ from the deep- 
loaded bough a mellow shower incessant 
melts away ;”{ when the fruit 





* Tennyson, (none. 
¢ Coleridge. $ Thomson. 
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“shine parti-colored 
In piles around the cider-mill ;” * 
or when, in the heart of grim winter, they 
recall the fragrance and the lavishness of 
color of summer-time to our greedy eyes, 
brought to the table bright, mellow, wax- 
en, odorous as a shrub-bush in May. 

The coloring of apples is quite incom- 
parable, both in richness and in variety. 
There are some of a purer golden hue 
than the orange; others, so deep purply, 
one would fancy them to have been stain- 
ed with the blood of grapes, Mottled, 
spotted, flecked, moled, streaked, striped, 
russet, crimson and gold, blush and pea- 
green, richest vermilion, modest pink, 
and all the graduated hues of the culti- 
vated rose—what can excel the feast they 
offer to the eye, unless it be their flavor- 
ous beneficence to the palate ? 

And, in all the floral kingdom, where 
will you encounter loveliness- in such 
masses as deck forth an apple-orchard in 
full bloom—each blossom perfect, too, in 
its delicate beauty, from the deep rose- 
tinged bud just about to burst, to the pal- 
lid pink of the expanded flower, wasting 
its sweets upon the gales of spring-time, 
and making all beedom jubilant and 
drunken ? 

Of the homeness of orchards—of the 
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sympathy they beget in man—I can not 
find better words than these of Haw- 
thorne—words meetest also to conclude 
this plea for apples: 


“An orchard has a relation to mankind, 
and réadily connects itself with matters of 
the heart. The trees possess a domestic char- 
acter; they have lost the wild nature of their 
forest-kindred, and have grown humanized by 
receiving the care of man, as well as by con- 
tributing to his wants. There is so much in- 
dividuality of character, too, among apple- 
trees, that it gives them an additional claim 
to be the objects of human interest. One is 
harsh and crabbed in its manifestations ; an- 
other gives us fruit as mild as charity. One 
is churlish and illiberal, evidently grudging 
the few apples that it bears ; another exhausts 


‘itself in free-hearted benevolence. The va- 
+ riety of grotesque shapes into which apple- 


trees contort themselves has its effect on 
those who get acquainted with them. They 
stretch out their crooked branches, and take 
such hold of the imagination, that we remem- 
ber them as humorists and odd-fellows. And 
what is more melancholy than the old apple- 
trees that linger about the spot where once 
stood a homestead, but where there is now 
only a ruined chimney, rising out of a grassy 
and weed-grown cellar? They offer their fruit 
to every wayfarer—apples that are bitter- 
sweet with the moral of time’s vicissitudes.” 


————_1+ > oe ___—_—_——_ 


AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
NO, ILL—WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


Besiwes our earliest historical painter 
and a popular living artist in portraiture, 
we have another member of the Society of 
Friends devoted to landscape art. Obso- 
lete now, indeed, would be the earnest 
discussion whereby the Quaker elders in 
the woods of Pennsylvania, strove to recon- 
cile the boy Benjamin West’s pursuit of 
art with the requirements of their-religion ; 
gradually but surely have taste, the love 
of beauty, and the wsthetics of civilization 
encroached upon the once uncompromis- 
ing devotees of plainness of speech, oos- 
tume, and life; and the muse of Whittier 


* W. H. CO. Hosmer. 


seems to have exorcised the spirit of big- 
otry and won a truce between truth and 
beauty as combined elements, instead of an- 
tagonistic forces in the moral economy of 
life., There is something naively refresh- 
ing in hearing thee and thou from artistic 
lips, anda Friend who is a painter by pro- 
fession is a living symbol of the eclecti- 
cism of the age. 

William Bradford, born and bred in the 
faith of the Quakers, has devoted himself 
more exclusively to coast-scenes than any 
of our artists; and to his pencil we are 
indebted for many of the most truthful 
representations of the most characteristic 
shores of New-England and the adjacent 
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waters. He is a native of New-Bedford, 
Massachusetts, and although manifesting 
a fondness for art from boyhood, he was 
educated for business, His mother was 
an exemplary member of the Society of 
Friends ; and we are disposed to attribute 
one of his most effective traits as an artist, 
patience, to the self-control and calm- 
ness which seems to exhale from the at- 
mosphere of the sect, and to harmonize 
their households and life-work. 

Bradford married in Lynn, and his wife 
is of the old Quaker stock of New-Eng- 
land. Thrift is not less the spirit of that 
denomination than piety, and it is not sur- 
prising that, despite his own ardent wishes, 
the future artist was forced by circum- 
stances to sacrifice the eight years suc- 
ceeding his marriage, to trade. Had suc- 
cess crowned his exertions he might have 
been beguiled into making commerce his 
permanent occupation, or withdrawn there- 
from to indulge his artistic taste as an in- 
dependent amateur; but one of those 
financial crises so frequent in this coun- 
try, involved the young merchant in bank- 
ruptcy ; and this misfortune not only jus- 
tified his decision to renounce thenceforth 
a pursuit for which he had not the slight- 
est aptitude or liking, but made it incum- 
bent upon him to seek in art not only the 
gratification of long-baffled aspirations, but 
the means of subsistence. He had never 
absolutely neglected the pencil; its ex- 
ercise had amused his leisure ; and while 
he now resumed it in earnest, he managed 
to render it profitable at the same time 
that he carried on a course of study with 
a view to professional success. Living ina 
seaport town, and familiar with mariners 
and merchants, he found that making por- 
traits of ships was a facile and a lucrative 
resource; and in this humble branch he 
was content to work until greater know- 
ledge and skill should enable him to por- 
tray with effect the ocean and its coast. 
The constant drawing of vessels was an 
excellent discipline; he soon understood 
the various maneuvers and situations 
with reference to tide and wind that so 
greatly enhance the picturesque associa- 
tions of every kind of craft, from the light 
yacht to the massive frigate; the build, 
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rig, and complete natural language of a 
ship became familiar to him ; and when to 
this knowledge, derived from long observ- 
ation, he added a skillful hand and a true 
eye in the delineation of rocks, beach, 
waves and sky, Bradford was fairly equip- 
ped for the work of a marine painter, one 
of the most popular and least cultivated 
branches of native art. I 
Desirous of improvement in this sphere, 
he induced the best foreign marine painter 
in the country to join him at his home at 
Fairhaven, in order to avail himself of the 
instruction thus attainable. He found, how- 
ever, that Van Beest, so favorably known 
among us through his spirited India-ink 
sketches of ships in a storm, aimed almost 
exclusively at general effect, wherein he 
had indeed attained a rare skill; and doubt- 
less Bradford derived much advantage 
from studying the manner of this artist. 
But this method was uncongenial, the 
primary object of his pupil being to carry 
into the representation of coast scenery 
the same exquisite fidelity in detail, which 
had won for our painters of forest and lake 
subjects, such deserved renown. It was 
by dash rather than conscientiousness, by 
a happy knack more than by painstaking 
care, that Van Beest produced his animated 
and often most impressive pictures ; where- 
as Bradford felt that his own success de- 
pended on minute accuracy and patient ob- 
servation of local characteristics. Accord- 
ingly, after working together in the same 
studio for two years, they separated, and 
Bradford began a course of resolute and 
quiet study from nature, visiting the most 
picturesque regions along the coast of 
New-England, Nova Scotia, and Labrador, 
and making minute portraits of the rocky 
marge, so that many of the most promi- 
nent geological diversities are identified 
at a glance in his almost photographic de- 
lineations, by one familiar therewith. Co- 
hasset, Cape Ann, Nahant, the Bay of 
Fundy, and other sections of the eastern 
coast of the Atlantic were successively 
visited by this conscientious artist; he 
spent days in depicting in oil a single 
group of rocks; and some of these mate- 
rials for the foreground of landscapes have 
been in great demand by those intimately 
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acquainted with the localities, on account 
of their truthful suggestiveness; for so 
faithfully drawn and colored are they, that 
each stone seems a magic memorial, the 
sight of which brings vividly to mind the 
entire range of sea and shore, of which 
they form so insignificant a fragment. A 
series of these studies made from the coast 
of the Bay of Fundy, are remarkable illus- 
trations of what fidelity to details can 
effect when a truly characteristic object 
is skillfully treated. Bradford is indefati- 
gable in his search for subjects, and has 
explored many isolated and beautiful 
ranges of coast never before haunted by 
an artist. 

From his several trips to Labrador he 
has brought many Esquimaux trophies, 
photographs of icebergs, and original 
studies. The following account of one of 
these summer excursions, which appeared 
soon after his return in a leading journal, 
will give an idea of the method and means 
whereby this enterprising artist obtains 
his materials and inspiration : 


“Mr. Bradford sailed in a vessel chartered 
for the purpose, for the north-eastern coast, go- 
ding as high as the fifty-sixth degree. The ves- 
sel encountered its first ice about the middle 
of the month, in the vicinity of Cape Clear, 
and from that period until the latter part of 
August, when it was headed homeward, it was 
never out of sight of icebergs and icefloes. 
For two weeks at one time, the vessel was 
frozen in a field of ice five or six hundred miles 
in extent, and so surrounded by it that it rose 
like a wall several feet above the taffrail. It 
may be readily imagined that sketching out-of- 
doors in such a region, even in the middle of 
summer, with the thermometer in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty degrees Fahrenheit, was not 
a comfortable occupation, however exciting it 
might have been. 

“ Clad in the sealskin suits of the Esquimaux, 
Mr. Bradford managed to protect himself from 
the cold sufficiently to enable him to make 
many studies, some of them very remarkable 
in color, and all novel and interesting in sub- 
ject. The larger part of his studies are of ice- 
bergs, various in their forms, some resembling 
grand old castles and ruins, and others of odd 
and fantastic shapes. Where the sun falls 
full upon them their color is a pure, dazzling 
white ; but the portions which are in shade are 
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blue, or green, or purple, fading into delicate 
tints of gray, and shot with rays of pink and 
saffron. Indeed, the brilliant colors of some 
of the icebergs were such as to defy the pencil 
of the artist to reproduce them on canvas, Be- 
sides studies of icebergs, Mr. Bradford sketched 
the floating fields of ice, the scenery of the 
coast, and the Esquimaux and their habita- 
tions. 

“The better to enable him to perfect his pic- 
tures, especially as relates to form and size, Mr. 
Bradford, who was accompanied by an excel- 
lent photographer, obtained a large number of 
photographs of icebergs,alike fine specimens of 
the art and pleasing aspictures. He also took 
a number of photographs of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries living in that region. His account 
of them and their labors is exceedingly inter- 
esting. There are four stations on the coast, 
and with the exception of the first or lower 
settlement, which is annually visited by fur- 
traders and fishermen whose teachings and 


Practices are often far from being Christian- 


like, the missions are encouragingly successful. 
One of the missionaries had been there twen- 
ty-two years without going home, and another 
had been there over thirty years, visiting Ger- 
many once, however, in that period, to take 
to himself a wife. They and their wives 
are all Germans; and Mr. Bradford regards 
them as the most self-denying people he has 
ever met; and their Christian faith, as evinced 
in their self-abnegation in that inhospitable 
country, worthy of high praise. His descrip- 
tion, too, of the Esquimaux, their customs and 
manners of living, is graphic and entertaining.” 


His pictures, associated as they are with 
the bleakly beautiful regions of that ‘stern 
and rock-bound coast,’”’ whence the fishe- 
ries which originally so enriched New- 
England took their rise, and whence so 
many of her eminent-merchants eiaigrated 
to the cities, have a special charm for dwell- 
ers by the sea and the prosperous vota- 
ries of commerce, as well as for the lovers 
of nature and the summer habitués of the 
beaches and islands of the Eastern States. 
Whittier has paid an eloquent tribute to 
his artist-friend in a poem suggested by one 
of his marine landscapes. It is a curious 
illustration of the modification which time 
and the spirit of the age have made in the 
relation of the Society of Friends to litera- 
ture and art, that a Quaker poet should 
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thus address a Quaker painter in “ war- 
time:” 
TO W. B. 
And while, with hearts of thankfulness, we bear 
Of the great common burden our full share, 
Let none upbraid us that the waves entice 
Thy sea-dipped pencil, or some quaint device, 
Rhythmic and sweet, beguiles my pen away 
From the sharp strifes and sorrows of to-day. 
Thus, while the east-wind keen from Labrador 
Sings in the leafless elms, and from the shore 
Of the great sea comes the monotonous roar 
Of the long-breaking surf, and all the sky 
Is gray with cloud, home-bound and dull, I try 
To time a simple legend to the sounds 
Of winds in the woods, and waves on pebbled 
bounds— 
A song of breeze and billow, such as might 
Be sung by tired sea-painters, who at night 
Look from their hemlock camps, by quiet cove 
Or beach, moon-lighted, on the waves they love. 
(So hast thou looked, when level sunset lay 
On the calm bosom of some eastern bay, 
And all the spray-moist rocks and waves that 
rolled 
Up the white sand-slopes flashed with ruddy 
gold.) 
Something it has—a flavor of the sea, 
And the sea’s freedom—which reminds of thee. 
Its faded picture, dimly smiling down 
From the blurred fresco of the ancient town, 
I have not touched with warmer tints in vain, 
If, in this dark, sad year, it steals one thought 
from pain. 

Many of Bradford’s pictures have been 
photographed. A few of his subjects will 
indicate the scope and tendency of his pen- 
cil. The Island of Great Manan ; Fishing- 
Boats getting under way; Fishing-Boats 
at anchor—Hailing the Sloop in Martha’s 
Vineyard; Shipwreck off Nantucket; 
Lighthouse in St. John’s harbor ; Fishing- 
boat in Bay of Fundy; Sudden Squall 
there; A Stiff Breeze in the Harbor of 
Eastport ; Boarding the Sloop, etc. 

One of the results of his recent northern 
trip is a picture of ‘The Coast of Labra- 
dor,” with high rocky shores. A disman- 
tled hull lies beached upon the sands, and 
the effect of the sunlight flung upon the 
water is unusually brilliant. 


NO. IV.—WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 


Within a few years, several of our art- 
ists have devoted themselves, with more 
Vou. Ill.—83 
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or less success, to that kind of genre 
painting in which the modern French 
school has become so eminent; compara- 
tively few, however, boast the thorough 
equipment in color and drawing which 
gives to those gems, even when destitute 
of much invention, a certain artistic value. 
In the more prosaic and homely phase, 
Edmonds has produced some popular but 
inelegant works; Flagg, a nephew of 
Allston, aimed at more refined subjects 
with some success; Lambdin, though 
crude in execution, has a true sense of 
the pathetic; but the choicest studies of 
the kind have been made by Hunt, 
Ehninger, Stagg, and Eastman John- 
son, 

William Morris Hunt is a native of the 
beautiful rural town of Brattleboro, Vt. 
At the age of sixteen he entered Harvard 
University, but failing health obliged him 
to abandon study and go abroad. His 
fondness for art led him to become a stu- 
dent thereof at the Dusseldorf Academy 
in 1846, his first intention being to devote 
himself to sculpture; but a few months, 
having clearly ascertained his own quali- 
fications and predelictions, he went to 
Paris, and became a pupil of Coiture. 
Few of our artists more distinctly mani- 
fest in their native endowments and tone 
of mind so legitimate a claim to the pro- 
fession. 

Nothing can present a greater contrast 
than one of the large, dreary studios of 
Rome, where a solitary artist works slow- 
ly and fondly over some favorite concep- 
tion, and the life-school wherein the stu- 
dent of painting at Paris learns to draw. 
Coiture’s studio, where several American 
artists acquired their facility as draughts- 
men and their aptitude for genre art, is 
situated far away from the fashionable 
centre of Paris. In a vast hall, a crowd 
of young men from every quarter of the 
globe may be seen and heard yielding 
unconcernedly to a vivacious mood that 
is quite the reverse of that earnest, con- 
templative atmosphere which we associ- 
ate with art-studies. They whistle, and 
smoke, and sing, and argue, sometimes 
blaspheme, and sometimes narrate or 
dramatize as the humor suggests; but.all 
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the while they observe, practice, think, 
and, if endowed with the least skill or 
ambition, learn. Excellent models, val- 
uable hints, the example, encouragement, 
or criticism of the master, emulation, 
sympathy, and a certain social ardor, 
quicken perception ; and it is rare that a 
practical facility and felicity of execution, 
and in the choice of the naive, pictu- 
resque, or dramatic, in life and nature, 
do not result from the curious combi- 
nation of discipline and abandon thus re- 
alized. 

It is impossible to associate with Hunt, 
however casually, without recognizing in 
him the artistic organization and percep- 
tion. He has a wonderfully quick eye 
for the picturesque ; he notes the charac- 
teristic in people, and the beautiful and 
expressive in nature with singular em- 
phasis. The discipline to. which art-stu- 
dents are subjected in Paris insures them, 
when there is the least ambition and fit- 
ness, a facile mastery of the convention- 
al requirements of their vocation. They 
learn how to draw and command the al- 
phabet or language of art ; but, beside 
this, thoroughness, where there is the 
least inborn capacity, they are made to 
feel how essential to a picture is expres- 
sion; they come to understand how use- 
less is skill in technicalities—fluency in 
the elements—if they have nothing to 
say. All things being equal, therefore, 
it may be predicted of the eléves of the 
best French artists that, with accuracy 
of drawing, they have also a clearer and 
more positive method less vague concep- 
tions, the habitude of distinctly realizing 
a picture in their own mind before at- 
tempting to put it on canvas. Moreover, 
the practical excellence thus derived leads 
to a habit of close and wise observation, 
where fresh subjects are continually in- 
-spired. Hunt has executed several mem- 
-oriter portraits wherein the choice of 
attitude, costume, and accessories, as 
well.as the force and individuality of ex- 
pression, indicate this scientific observa- 
‘tion of nature. There is nothing crude 
-or conventional in these works; they are 
fall of character—a result obtained by 
ithe .most simple artistic expedients ; 
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-they are also remarkable for harmony of 


tone—for a treatment thoroughly adapt- 
ed to the subject; and, therefore, as 
works of art, independent of their value 
as likenesses, the best of Hunt’s por- 
traits are choice and charming. But 
while so many of the fraternity are ob- 
liged to resort to portraiture as the most 
lucrative and available sphere of work, 
the genius of Hunt is eminently creative. 
He excels in the naive, and is a kindred 
spirit to Frere. Choosing the most un- 
pretending—often the most familiar sub- 
jects, he throws over and into them that 
“touch of nature” that ‘ makes the 
whole world kin.” It may be a ragged 
urchin, or a demure little shepherdess, a 
lovely chorister, a pensive deer, or a mis- 
chievous rabbit that takes his eye; but 
he gives thereto swch a natural or human 
significance, either of naiveté, sweetness, 
or character, that the delineation is too 
attractive and significant to be forgotten. 
For more than three years Hunt contri- 
buted to the Paris annual exhibitions, en- 
joyed the intimacy of the cleverest adepts 
and the most earnest students in art, then 
and there, and brought home with him a 
well-trained and richly-furnished mind, 
and the dexterity and devotion of a gen- 
uine artist. 

An interesting and characteristic me- 
morial of his studies consists of a series 
of what have been called “‘ types of city 
life”’—well known through widely-circu- 
lated lithographic copies executed by the 
artist himself. Simple and true, naive 
and expressive, the merit of these figures 
is perhaps best indicated by their sug- 
gestiveness, Who that has sojourned in 
the French metropolis can look at the 
Girl at the Fountain, the Child Selling 
Violets, or the Sweet Musician, and not 
have his reveries at the window and his 
strolls about the city recalled with all the 
vividness of reality? It is not the quan- 
tity but the quality of visible objects that 
excite associations; and the absolute 
truth and nature, the very simplicity and 
naiveté of these humble fragments of life, 
isolated from the vast multitude amid 
which they have a characteristic and 
familiar existence, brings home that life 
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and the subjects themselves not only to 
the eye, but to the heart, the imagination, 
and the consciousness. 

A picture which has long occupied this 
gifted artist, and will prove a remarkable 
evidence of his original skill and feeling, 
is the Morning Star. For spirit, genuine 
action, and true character, the horses of 
the sun in this powerful conception show 
masterly talent. He first mudeled them, 
and the cast is a fine study for sculptor 
or painter. Some of Hunt’s portraits are 
among the best produced by native art. 
He seizes upon the natural language of 
his sitters, and gives the expression of 
their character ; in some instances he has 
succeeded in the latter where other paint- 
ers have failed from the inherent diffi- 
culties of the subject ; in others his like- 
nesses are not satisfactory; but he has 
been memorably successful in some fe- 
male heads; while his portrait of Chief- 
Justice Shaw, Dana the poet and others, 
are perfect triumphs of the pencil. In 
these, and in his impromptu landscapes, 
the influence of the French school is man- 
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ifest in the effects he produces through 
what may be called fidelity to expression 
as distinguished from fidelity to mere de- 
tails, although the brown tints prevail 
too much to be always true and pleasing. 
There is, however, a feeling and a signifi- 
cance seldom attributable to the subject 
itself, but eliminated therefrom by virtue 
of the artist’s insight and sympathy. 
The tone of the sky, the texture of a 
bush, the figure of a girl or a domestic 
fowl, the most simple and familiar scenes 
and objects, he often renders with a naive 
truth and reality of feeling, which is one 
of the most rare and racy charms of pic- 
torial art. On the other hand, a more 
spirited figure can not be imagined than 
his Drummer Boy or Bugle Call, two 
of the most popular and significant picto- 
rial trophies of the war for the Union. 
Whether dealing with the animated ex- 
pression of real life, or the naive phases 
of nature, or the simple expression of 
character, there is a truth, grace, and 
power in his work that instantly reveal 
original artistic genius, 


—_——e>o—————_—_ 


VERONA, MANTUA, AND 


How can one fly across the plains of 
Lombardy, from Milan to Venice, and not 
dip down and touch, if only with so much 
as the tip of his wing, almost the only au- 
thentic birthplace of a great classic pen- 
man? The grave of Livy is gravely 
shown in Padua. Cicero and Virgil have 
sightly tombs. Horace can be buried any- 
where you please, on the weedy ten acres 
that represent, on the southern slope of 
the Esquiline, the once gay gardens of 
Meecenas. But these are sepulchres, and 
therefore not fit memorials of ever-living 
men. An immortal man should have a 
cradle, not a grave. Horace’s farm is 


among difficult and dangerous mountains ; 
and when reached one feels it is the place 
where the petted poet reveled, not where 
the freedman’s babe and boy played and 
grew in obscurity and contempt. Man- 
tua has all the elements for an appropriate 
picture—authenticity, attractiveness, ap- 


THE VILLA VIRGILIANA. 


proachability. Yet myriads of sight- 
seers rush past, not knowing nor caring 
to know that the spot, loved of the gen- 
tlest of the Romans, lies but a score of 
miles across the plains. 

An enthusiastic Virgilian in our com- 
pany prevented our following the general 
current, Having handled his favorite 
nocturnally and diurnally for many years, 
he was determined to visit the homestead. 
Where there is one strong will in a batch 
of will-less loungers, whether around a 
tavern-stoop, or across a continent, that 
will is sure to drag the inert volitions af- 
ter it. So behold us, on a sleepy, lazy, 
warm, Italian September afternoon, at the 
station in Verona, waiting for the cars of 
the Strada Perrata for Mantua. We had 
just “done” that romantic town — ro- 
mantic in situation, in its walls, its amphi- 
theatre, its history, and in Shakespeare’s 
devotion to it. Two of his choicest dra- 
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mas find their home here; no other spot 
is like honored. We had visited its am- 
phitheatre, smaller but better kept than 
the Roman Coliseum, with its little 
dingy workshops tucked in the outer 
arches of the wall, nearly all of whose 
original face an earthquake levelled five 
hundred years ago. High above the whole 
town rose the lofty pile of the Cesars. 
Crawling through one of these dens, 
where dirtier if less desperate human ani- 
mals dwell than the beasts that first oc- 
cupied them, we had emerged from the 
high swelling vaults into the wide-sweep- 
ing arena. The feelings appropriate to 
the place had been duly indulged. The 
imaginative beasts had growled, and leaped, 
and wrestled in ghostly screams and tugs. 
Gladiators, captives, and Christians had 
been reslain for the thrice three hundredth 
time, with yet inexpressible emotions of 
sympathy and horror, such as the proud 
aristocracy and vile plebeians that then 
crowded these seats had never felt. We 
had turned away from the cruel memo- 
rial of ancient pride and power, and sought 
the more familiar haunts of Romeo and 
Juliet ; her tomb, the house and garden 
of sweet loves, the church of self-burial 
and self-slaughter. Riding through the 
narrowest and dirtiest of streets, we were 
halted at the narrowest and dirtiest end 
of it. Wading through a puddle of filth 
up a little alley, we come to an old gar- 
den-gate. Upon ringing a bell, it was 
epened to us by as frowsy and foul a boy 
as was ever the cicerone of enthusiastic 
dreamers to the revered object of their 
visions. Piloting us under the high walls 
of a half-acre garden, he ushered us into a 
shed diagonally opposite the gate. There, 
on a common barn-floor, among the truck 
of shovels, hoes, and odd lumber, was a 
red marble trough. This was the tomb 
of sweet Juliet. The fat boy shows us an 
elevation at one end of the cavity, where 
her sleeping head had rested after her 
wondrous utterance of love and terror. 
How it got here, and what is its author- 
ity, I know not. Murray says there is 
such a tomb in the garden of Orfanotrofio, 
of which Maria Louisa made bits into 
hearts and gems. This has been evident- 
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ly chipped, and the garden is mean enough 
to carry so grand a name. So let us con- 
sider our lively courier orthodox, and kiss 
with spiritual lips the embalmed bed. It 
was a washing-trough before Maria Louisa 
rescued it from ignominy. It has gone 
back to a horse-trough now ; but it is pro- 
bably as authentic as more stately pre- 
tenders. 

It is certainly a very fitting offset to 
her palace. That he indorses; so thither 
we drive. In the Via Capello, her family 
name you see, not far from the central 
square, is a low-browed arch. Over it 
hangs a horse-collar, as a sign of a har- 
ness-mender, who is plying his craft on 
one side of the passage. Passing through 
it, we emerge into a little quadrangle, 
about sixty feet by twenty. Three stories 
of mouldy stone inclose the square, with 
debris of taste in the shape of decrepid 
though yet graceful windows and balco- 
nies, that feelingly remind us what they 
were. The yard is packed with broken- 
down vehicles, from the wheeziest hand- 
cart to the like dilapidated vettura. “ Os- 
teria del Capello” is statelily printed over 
one of the low doors at our left. We had 
reserved our appetite that we might in- 
dulge it poetically, as well as in its ordina- 
ry prose, by eating here, within the walls 
where Juliet had supped and Romeo 
sighed. But the vilest retainer of either 
house, or the strong-minded nurse, the 
original woman’s rights dame, would have 
hardly stomached these odors. Perhaps 
in this Iam mistaken. For the swarthy 
men that lie round here are the veritable 
descendants of the fighting-cocks of that 
age. The palace and gardens to such 
favor had come. Better, like those that 
have immortalized them, had they turned 
to dusty nothings. We seek the cathe- 
dral as the representative of the forty 
churches, in the unknown one of which 
they sleep together, and tread its hollow 
floor with softened foot-falls. It has noth- 
ing memorable but these memories. 

So we pass down the broad Stradone 
Porta Nuova to the gates, strengthening 
our wavering teetotalism by the sight of 
peasants, bare-footed and bare-legged, 
clothed o’er with dirtiness, trampling 
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grapes in a cart by the street-side. The 
juicé, extra black, steals out at the bot- 
tom of the migratory press into like clean- 
ly pails, and vin ordinaire becomes a 
medicine forever after. Our charioteer 
demands, with great vivacity of voice and 
manner, double of his agreed pay for his 
important services. Our money is on his 
palm. He seeks to thrust it back on us. 
We respectfully decline to receive it. He 
sputters, and jumps, and goes through a 
series of gymnastics, in his delirium of 
rage, that would have given models, Ital- 
ian and energetic, to the delighted Dio 
Lewis. We sip our coffee, nibble our Bo- 
logna sausage, in the railroad caffe, and 
quietly laugh at him. Whereat he flies 
out, and hauls in a six-foot, clumsy, yel- 
low-haired German, in the hated Austrian 
gray, to enforce his claim. He invites us 
to go to the carriage, and see the author- 
ized prices in a printed label, stuck in 
some obscure corner where the passen- 
ger’s eye shall not usually see it. For the 
driver never regards the law, if he has 
pluckable geese for his game. We smil- 
ingly decline to make the inspection. 
“We agreed with him for so much for the 
whole trip. He has his pay. We are 
content.” Away flies the crazy Italian. 
Up comes a more gracious officer. “It is 
so nominated in the bond.” ‘“ Nay, sir, 
we had a private agreement, independent 
of the ‘official bond.’” ‘“ What is your 
proof?” “Our word.” “You must go 
before the authorities, and swear to it.” 
“We have no objections.” But then came 
the thought that spending a night in the 
city jail was carrying the joke a little too 
far. We had hadour laugh. It was but 
fair this whizzing crackster of a whip 
should have his. So we surrendered un- 
conditionally. The black, lazy crowd 
withdraws from the Yankee quartet, and 
the triumphant coachee, rattling his “ sil- 
ler,” mounts his box, and goes forth 
searching for new game to wheedle with 
lies and fleece with law. 

All this conversation, it should be ob- 
served, was not conducted in mutually 
understandable articulations. He sput- 
tered in Italian. We responded in Amer- 
ican. (Not English. For Americans 
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have a tone and style of their own tongue, 
as all Europeans discern.) The soldier 
dictated in German, and the officer per- 
suaded in French. Yet the whole was as 
easily comprehended as a like wrangle in 
New-York or London would be among 
those to the tongue and manor born. Of 
so little practical use, after all, is this gift 
of speech, whereof we boast so hugely as 
giving us preéminence over the beasts. 
A menagerie could have conduct: + quar- 
rel as intelligibly and settled it as justly : 
might there, as here, making right. 

The cars fly over the thin-skinned 
plains that spread out south of the town. 
We look back on the city. Its walls and 
towers of many ages, styles and empires, 
from the Roman Cesars to the German 
Francis Joseph, creep in and out the 
rough hill-sides. These are the dying 
throbbings of the mighty Alps, expiring 
like gloriously fighting Pauls and Davids, 
in softness, sweetness, and calm. These 
mountain spurs and the rushing Adige fit 
the spot for the service to which it has so 
long been subjected. It is yet a fortress 
of tyranny ; one of the quadrilateral that 
gave the cunning Napoleon an excuse for 
stopping the Italians on their otherwise 
inevitable rush to Venice. Thousands of 
cavalry are maneuvering on the plains. 
They are the present gentlemen of Vero- 
na. It is no place now for Shakespeare’s 
saunterers. Others of a bloodier type 
must first intervene. 

The cars whirl us past Villafranca, 
where the two Emperors were made 
friends at the sacrifice of Italian unity, 
and where the struggle for that unity has 
been again renewed. It is flat and empty, 
its sole fame being that infamy. 


MANTUA, 


An hour from Verona and the broad, 
sluggish waters of the Mincio glass them- 
selves in our eyes. The station is two 
miles from the town—its Austrian rulers 
disliking to allow this dangerous inno- 
vator in too close proximity with their 
medieval walls and ideas. We cast our 
pack upon the omnibus, and take a pleas- 
ant evening stroll through the green plains. 
The hard road is lined with tall poplars, 
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between which appear the fields, thick- 
covered with vines and olives. These soon 
give way to the low marshes of the river, 
and its drowsy bay opens before us. A 
long dyke and bridge conduct us to the 
outermost wall. Through no less than 
six gates we zigzag our course before the 
last moat, portcullis, and draw are passed. 
These extensive and strong fortifications, 
crowned with cannon and crowded with 
soldiers, give this little town the most 
warlike look of any in Europe. I came, 
expecting the ruralest of retreats. I found 
it bristling with the horrid enginery of 
oppression. 

Inside the last gate appear the usual 
traits of an Italian town, except that this 
seemed strangely silent and empty. The 
streets are narrow, carefully paved, mode- 
rately clean, immoderately crooked, and 
lined with high, white walls, scantily 
pierced with windows ; while the chief 
thoroughfare is deep-faced with a low col- 
onnade, such as makes Bologna the charm- 
ingest of summer citiés. Nothing is more 
agreeable for shade, coolness, and com- 
fort than these old arcades. We begin in- 
stantly to fancy Virgil, on his visits here 
from his father’s neighboring farm, staring 
with rustic amazement on the novel shops 
and scenes. 

Our rooms engaged, and dinner eaten at 
Albergo. della Croce Verde, or hotel of 
the Green Cross, we saunter down this 
street, which absorbs the business of the 
town. The shops are petty affairs, with 

‘a stock of corresponding littleness. The 
dark, soft evening allures us into long 
perambulations around the town. <A gay 
caffe, under the stately pillars of what 
was probably a proud bit of ducal wealth 
and grandeur, with its dolce far niente 
loungers, increases the enchantment ; and 
*tis late in the night before we get sub- 
dued sufficiently to seek the couches of” 
the Green Cross. Then we found a fresh 
novelty. The bed-rooms are as large as 
the state chambers of Fontainebleau, with 
beds like that of Goliath. No royal bed ex- 
posed to public gaze in France or England 
equaled this. We vainly strive to cir- 
cumnavigate it with our pair of com- 
passes. Like the room, it was doubtless 
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of the days of the Dukes of Mantua, once 
the most princely and haughty of any in 
Italy. 

The city is soon exhausted. A huge 
cathedral fills one side of a little square. 
Its rich melodies contrast agreeably with 
its tawdry ornaments, and more tawdry 
service. We soon tire of the mummeries, 
dead chattering to the dead, and walk 
through yet more deserted streets and 
vacant palaces. See that vast pile of 
dingy brick, beginning by the cathedral 
and wriggling in and out along the sleepy 
bank of the river, itself now in far the 
deeper slumber. Three hundred and 
sixty-five rooms it is said to contain. 
Quadrangles, halls, arched walks, grand 
staircases, almost without number, con- 
nect the desolate chambers. They felt 
sure of immortality who devised and 
adorned the pile. They have hardly out- 
lived their haughtier patrons. The Aus- 
trian officials occupy a few of the apart- 
ments for business purposes ; the rest are 
rotting their way back to dust, like the 
bones of their builders. There is no 
greater proof in Italy of the utter and 
irrevocable decay of medieval feudalism 
than the silent palaces of Ferrara, Venice, 
Mantua, Naples, and others are now add- 
ed to the list. But two remain—one in 
Florence, one in Rome. These will soon 
follow their predecessors. The stump of 
the once exalted house of Gonzaga hides 
here somewhere, a pensioner of Austria. 
The representative of the dukes of Savoy 
and the palatial popes lift their heads 
somewhat higher, though they also are 
the pensioners of Napoleon. Let these 
foreign autocrats fall, as fall they must, 
and the lofty and lowly satraps will alike 
disappear from this land, the palaces will 
be as void as those of the Caesars, and the 
American idea become established in the 
free, united, democratic republic of Italy. 

But what care we for such trash as faded 
palaces and fading churches in Mantua? 
Enough of these abound elsewhere. We 
sought the spot for far older and far greener 
memories. To enjoy them we must get 
below this drift that covers them with its 
centuries of fossilless gravel. Who knows, 
or cares to know, what grand-dukes flour- 
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ished here? Who does not know, and de- 
light in the knowing, that the sweetest of 
Latin minstrels here played his youthful 
pipe; that to him Mantua was once the 
most famous of towns, the counterpart of 
wonderful Roma, of which he had here 
heard and read and dreamed, without 
dreaming that he would be its poetic his- 
toriographer, and high among its illustri- 
ous names ? 

To get through these later crusts at this 
thick-planted pleiocene, we must leave the 
city, pass down a long, straight, and rather 
spacious street, lined with white plastered 
or stone houses. Hereand there is a homely 
church, as are almost all the churches of 
Italy, not alike but not less ugly than the 
puritan barbarities of ancient New-Eng- 
land generations. Caterers of boiling chest- 
nuts and luscious grapes line the sides of 
the streetwalks—not the sidewalks, for 
that is a rare luxury in Italy. There is 
hardly one in Florence, and only one in 
Rome. We come to a guard of gray-jack- 
eted Austrians, and pass out over moat, 
and draw into the heavily-shaded, heavily- 
grassed promenades that girt the southern 
wall. The Villa Virgiliana, whither we 
tend, is to our left, not two miles, directly 
across the wide bayou of the river from the 
decaying palace. A road seems to turn 
in that direction. We take it. It is a 
dyke lined with poplars. Water sleeps on 
each side of it. _We get up various specu- 
lations as to how Virgil felt when he used 
to drive his asses over this path with their 
panniers laden with 

“‘mitia Poma, 
Castanes molles, et pressi copia lactis,” 
or, in every-day homespun, such as he, in 
these words, really wore, but which since, 
like Napoleon’s gray, have become royal 
purple— 
“With sweet apples, chestnuts and cheese.” 


Our musings are suddenly brought up 
by a drawbridge, walls, and gates. We 
stroll through and find ourselves in a trap. 
"Tis an Austrian fortification, and the dyke 
we have sauntered over is a new road built 
by them to this outwork. Virgil's asses 
and their loads speedily follow the myth- 
ical maiden’s milk and all its silken em- 





bryos. We begged to go out on the other 
side, as it would save a circuit of five miles. 
The guard took us to the officer of the day, 
who lay smoking in his hammock, but he 
was powerless to grantthe favor. He took 
us to the commandant, but was refused 
audience. So we had to trudge back to 
the city and begin over again. 

The old road goes straight from the gate, 
lined with fine old trees. A mile out, it 
meets an inset of the Mincio, A dyke 
crosses its almost motionless waters. Red- 
jacketed fishermen are sitting on its banks 
busily mending their nets. On the farther 
side of the inlet, the Virgilian road winds 
to the left, leaving at the junction a homely 
little church and a pig-sty of an albergo. 
It keeps on, parallel with the bayou, for 
about three miles and then turns toward 
the city. The land lies very level. Trees 
and high ragged hedges line the road, with 
deep, dry ditches as a slight additional pro- 
tection to the tempting vineyards beyond. 
The vines hang in trellises, sometimes on 
poles, but usually from tree to tree. The 
chief use of the trees seems to be to sup- 
port the vine. A sort of henpecked 
husbands are they, albeit the beauties 
that thus employ them partially repay 
the service they impose by their grace- 
fulness, fruitfulness, and wealth. Noth- 
ing in the farming Jine is more artistic 
than Italian vine culture. That of the 
Rhine is stiff and graceless. They stand 
in rows like hops, clinging to poles. In 
the valley of Eschol they creep over a low 
three-pronged fork, made by bending the 
short branches of the crotch of a tree over a 
short stake. But here they makea pleached 
roof or waving garland of beauty. Then too 
the grape brings a rich dower to her help- 
ers. No trees could do as much in putting 
their own juices into their own fruit, as 
they can in supporting the vine. She is 
the bank of Italy. She is also its bane, 
The universality of drinking is more waste- 
ful and impoverishing than the universality 
of the grape culture is enriching. 

We drink in the scene and its memo- 
ries. The peaceful luxuriance of the au- 
tumn afternoon was full to the brim of 
calm delight. Virgil and his rustic friends 
possessed the landscape and the soul. 
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An hour's walk brings us to La Pietola. 
This is a scrap of a village about a mile 
south of his birthplace. It was called 
Andes, in his time, if tradition be true. 
Being too small, probably, to carry such 
a@ mountainous name, it adopted its more 
appropriate title. “Little Piety” sounds 
a little funny, done into English ; but judg- 
ing from what we saw, we concluded that 
the christening priests had rightly weighed 
the devotionality of the villagers. A pretty 
church stood on a broad green plat. Near 
it, around a small cake and fruit-stand, 
men and boys were gambling with great 
assiduity and sobriety. Youngsters of 
lialf a dozen years were staking their cen- 
time pieces and gravely pocketing the 
profit or loss. Through the petty crowd 
the women and girls were going to vespers. 
Such division of Sabbath labor is not un- 
known in American communities. The 
women were all adorned with an odd and 
not extremely ugly head gear. I have 
seen worse on more dashing, if not more 
vain, damsels in his terris. A silvered or tin 
skewer, not unlike a paper-knife, was stuck 
through the coif of the hair, and extended, 
on the more stunning belles, a quarter of 
a yard on either side. Over this was hung 
a white vail, set off with broad lace border. 
From girl to grandam every one was thus 
arrayed. Was it as old as the days of 
Virgil? Did his youthful sweetheart over- 
come him in this guise as she came trip- 
ping through those lanes to the temple of 
Venus or Jupiter? As no medium was 
present, we could get no reply rapped from 
him, answering this query. So we con- 
tented ourselves with believing these were 
the true daughters in dress and looks and 

“language of the Galateas and Phillises 
whom he ired and sang. 

The gambling, we knew, without spirit- 
ualistic aid, was of the ancientest sort. 
The boy of Andes often loitered around 
such stands as these, selling his little 
stock of grapes and chestnuts to the vend- 
ers, and then vesting his funds on their 
rouge et noir with the usual luck of such 
ventures. His bright ases or petty wncia, 
the last well represented by the centime 
or fifth of a cent piece of Victor Emanuel, 
bore the bold first Caesar's head or the 
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more faded symbols of the republic. Fresh 
or worn, they slide back into the greasy till 
of the trader, and the boy goes home to 
the Pater Virgilius with empty basket and 
pocket, dreading the un-Vicar-of-Wake- 
field reception that will seek in vain to cure 
the universal passion of his nation. They 
gambled at the foot of the Cross, they 
gamble yet on the Sabbath and at the 
doors of their churches. 

At La Pietola we turn toward Mantua 
and the Austrian fortress we had so un- 
wittingly visited. Its half-dozen houses 
are soon left behind, and the road winds 
like a New-England shrubbery-tangled 
lane, except that the shubbery is of wild 
fig and olive, and the stripped fields be- 
yond are full of grapeless vine-garlands. A 
mile of this rural walking, and you see 
across the fields to the right, standing alone, 
a spacious edifice, in contrast with the 
white huts of La Pietola, majestic. A path 
across-lots soon brings us to the chief ob- 
ject of our visit. 

VILLA VIRGILIANA, 

It is composed of two buildings—one a 
long, lofty, and ruined structure; the 
other, a quadrangle adjoining. The old 
building seems abandoned, and one is at 
a loss to know to what uses it was ever 
applied. It has a dreary, drop-down look, 
like the Mantuan palaces, by whose dukes 
it was built. The quadrangle was newer 
and better kept. An old woman stood at 
the gateway, acting as janitor. The open 
court was vacant of life; so were the 
buildings inclosing it. She was the only 
living creature around: chicken, cow, 
horse, and man had left. The mild sun 
yellowed a cemetery. We looked for the 
slouched sombrero of the poet, watching 
his bees swarming from some wayside 
carcass, or tending his cows and fowls; 
but no bees, cattle, or sombrero appeared. 

As we couldn’t make much of the with- 
ered Amaryllis of a doorkeeper, or with the 
live stock of the farm, we turned our at- 
tention to the farm itself. That revives 
him. Near the house is a broad, well- 
built, and well-kept dyke, winding for 
half a mile along the side of the river, in- 
closing rich bottom-lands from its freshets. 
On the exposed side, in the watery mea- 
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dows, is a large nursery of willows. Be- 
yond them lay the wide and sluggish 
Mincio. Across it, Mantua rises, very like 
an exhalation—doubtless, every morning 
to the eye, only an exhalation. It is 
scarcely above the watery waste that 
shuts it in; so that it seems but a bed 
of fog on a bed of sea. The fog has sharp 
and pleasant outlines in the clear descend- 
ing sun. The ducal palace, the swelling 
dome of the cathedral, the minor but not 
- mean towers and domes surrounding it, 

with the wall, with its angles, turrets, and 
bastions—all, sitting in a wide, placid lake, 
give the city more of a sea-Cybele aspect 
than even Venice can boast. She is fair- 
er, but, unlike Mantua, has no hundred 
towers on her Aphrodité brow. 

One sees how truly Browning, in his 
Sordello, paints the region: 


“Tn Mantua territory half is slough, 
Half pine-tree forest ; maples, scarlet-oaks, 


Breed o’er the river-beds: even Mincio 
chokes 

‘With sand the summer through: but ’tis 
morass 


In winter up to Mantua’s walls.” 


The pine-tree forests are gone. All else 
remain as when the poet he sings first 
wandered through them, or as when the 
poet all sing, ages before, became their 
lover and their lord. 

You can see each in that spring-time 
of man, and day, and nature, pacing these 
wet fields, pursuing the fleeing Daphne: 


“ Buoyantly he went ; 
Again his stooping forehead was bespent 
With dew-drops from the skirting ferns. Then 
wide 
Opened the great morass, shot every side 
With flashing water through and through; 
a-shine, 
Thick-steaming, all alive. .. . 
divine 
Quivered i’ the fasthest rainbow-vapor, glanced 
Athwart the flying herons? He advanced, 
But warily: though Mincio leaped no more, 
Each footfall burst up in the marish floor 
A diamond jet: and if he stopped to pick 
Rose-lichen, or molest the leeches quick, 
And circling bloodworms, minnow, newt, or 
loach, 


Whose shape 
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A sudden pond would silently encroach 

This way and that.” 

To the north and east, far beyond the 
city and plains, the lower spurs of the 
Alps, that gird the upper bounds of Lom- 
bardy, are glowing in the setting sun. 
Their ragged piles of gray and gold give a 
strengthening conclusion to an otherwise 
too tame landscape. ; 

Such is the authentic birthplace and 
growth-place of Virgil. The most ancient 
traditions locate his father’s farm on this 
spot. It was undoubtedly in this vicini- 
ty. To this horizon he was more warmly 
attached than to the Alba and Soracte 
border of Rome, or the unequaled bay, 
with its Vesuvian ruby ablaze above it, 
where he wrote his Aineid, died, and was 
buried. Here were the homes of the in- 
fancy and childhood of his body and soul, 
the haunts of his earliest, tenderést, deep- 
est, longest loves. 

How easily Meliboous and Pastor Cory- 
don come to life in these dirty but not un- 
handsome loungers, or Daphne and Delia 
in the head-belaced damsels that met us 
in the lane, chattering and laughing, on 
their way to church. We looked under 
every wide-shading tree to find the long- 
familiar Tityrus, “recubans sub tegmine 
Jagi,” discussing with his rival the weath- 
er and crops, or piping his reeds to “for- 
mosus Alexis.” But beech we saw not, 
nor piping Tityrus. The willows, how- 
ever, abound, to which Galatea, with a 
true girlish nature fled, and wished her- 
self seen before she reached them— 


“ Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 


She had not her wish; for there we saw 
not her. The willows drooped over her, 
hidden beneath them, with all her lovers 
and rivals, with her singer and all to 
whom he thought he sang. Trees are 
immortal—not men. 

How perfectly fitted is the place to pas- 
toral poetry! No wonder his genius flour- 
ished here more sweetly than in high- 
walled Rome. You can see at a glance 
that the Eclogues and Georgics “ grew as 
grows the grass,” while the boastful epic 
was made, not born. Traditions of Troy, 
however, pervaded the region, and Padua, 
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not far off, was then, as now, supposed to 
have been founded by Antenor, whose 
. tomb is still shown, while its traditionary 
lineage is yet more completely proved by 
its possession of a model of the Trojan 
horse, which bears a complete resemblance, 
in its material at least, to that of Camema’s 


w2"5 » > animal, and, with the tomb, proves to a 


certitude the origin of the city. Faint 
reminiscences, therefore, of the national 
relationship which his chief poem develops 
blew over these quiet fields. 

So,too, one sees how Mantua, ther? as 
now a walled, town, whither, he says, his 
fellow-shepherds often drove their lambs, 
seemed to his untutored eye as large as 
Rome. It rose before him in all its great- 
ness as near and as clearly marked as 
New-York to a Jersey City plow-boy, in 
those far-off times when plow-boys exist- 
ed in tat now populous suburb. You 
can hear him say: 

“Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibwe, pu- 
tavi 
Stultus,-ego huic nostre similem, quo sepd 
solemus 
Pestores oviwfh teneros depellere footus.”” 


But the same warnings that stopped 
these talkers start us from our musings— 
the smoke of the city roofs and shadows 
of distant mountains— 


“Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fu- 
mant, 

Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus um- 
bre.” 


Let no one fancy that all these Virgilian 
shreds are from memory. He’s a rare 
Yankee who has such acquirements. 
They are from a better source, and one 
that alone has caused their introduction 
into such unfitting company. Musing in 
the old arcade of the town, one of the 
party lit upon a little vellum-covered, old- 
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fashioned copy of his poems, printed at 
Bonn, 1787. I copied the lines from it, 
They may make some Virgiliomaniac 
think better of the inclosing prattle. 
If not a parchment-roll of his own times, 
it has at least been eyed and fingered by 
those who dwell where the original was 
born. 

But greater shades are falling from the 
lofty mountains, and we care not “re- 
quiescere noctem fronde super viridi,” and 
so must be up and off to the gates. They 
are shut at nightfall, and Woolsey’s peril 
is ours minus his flesh. The sun’s level 
lances shoot across the plain and water as 
we bid farewell to the pleasant haunt. 
The gates are safely reached ; the abound- 
ing table and superabounding king of 
Bashan bed steal away our weariness, 
and to-morrow’s dawn beholds us walk- 
ing down the silent, grass-grown streets, 
through the frequent gates, between files 
of Austrians drilling in their morning 
suits of soiled tow, and out into the dewy 
plains. 

* Mincio, in its place, 

Laughed, a broad water, in the morning’s 
face, 

And, when the mists broke up, immense and 
white, 

I’ the steady wind, burned like a spilth of 
light 

Out of the crashing of a myriad stars.” 

The tall reeds, as in the oldest time, 
thick lined the sleeping banks, their long, 
slim, drooping leaves bending over listen- 
ingly to the ripplings of the thin-voiced 
current. They seemed whispering to- 
gether. Did they not talk of their age- 
crowned poet? Did they not also talk of 
the bondage of their fair land, and com- 
fort each other with the prophecy, now, 
we trust, so near fulfillment, “‘The home 
of Virgil shall be the home of Liberty” ? 


G\, Wl e 
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THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA IN THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 


Tuat charming authoress, the Baroness 
. Tautphoeus,* was the first to make ex- 

tensively known to the American public 
the existence to the present day, in the 
Bavarian Highlands, of that relic of the 
middle ages called the Drama of the Pas- 
sion. This drama is, so to speak, a col- 
umn of the temple of medieval civiliza- 
tion, now solitary and alone, with inscrip- 
tions still legible and fresh, prgtected 
from the ravages of modern progress by 
its seclusion in an Alpine valley. 

These religious dramas may be traced 
back as far as the ninth century. They 
were enacted mainly upon Easter and 
Whitsuntide, at first in churches, after- 
ward in the open air; sometimes in cars 
passing through the streets, with stage 
apparatus, having upper, middle, and low- 
er stories, to represent heaven, earth, and 
hell. The actors represented angels, men, 
and devils, and the prince of the latter 
never waived his right of personal pres- 
ence, though his form was probably never 
that in which Milton saw him— 

“ High on a throne of royal state, 
Which far outshone the wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind;” 
or as 


“ Squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve ;” 


but in one rather analogous to that in 
which, at the close of the great congress 
which he held over the affairs of his fall- 
ing empire, he provoked 
“ The dismal universal hiss 
Of all his compeers.” 


In the lower parts of these cars the 
players dressed themselves. When one 
wagon had played out its part, another 
appeared. This form of the religious 
drama was known at least in the six- 
teenth century. 

This class of exhibitions is in general 
referred to with censure in a decretal of 
Innocent IIL, in 1210, as being enacted 


‘* Anna Mary Howitt’s Art Student in Mu- 
nich has also a notice of this drama. 


‘in churches, the actors wearing horrid 
masks, and numbering among them even 
priests. 

As early as the thirteenth century the 
Mysteries were played in the open air in 
England, and an entrance-fee was charged 
in order to raise money. These were rep- 
resentations of the passion, resurrection, 
and second coming of Christ. Besides 
these were enacted the miracles, or won- 
ders wrought by the saints, and the mo- 
ralities, or certain didactic pieces. 

The Reformation swept like a tempest 
over Europe, and among the ruins lay 
the great mass of these religious theatri- 
cal performances. The stage, from having 
been purely religious, became almost pure- 
ly secular wherever this revolution pene- 
trated, although the progress of refine- 
ment and the movement of the Jesuits 
had quite as much to do with this result 
as the Protestant Reformation. . The 
change was so violent and sudden, the 
nature of the institution so frail and per- 
ishable, the literature it had produced of 
so little value, that, when it vanished, it 
was like a mist—it left no traces. 

These spiritual dramas, swept away by 
this great movement from other parts, re- 
mained in the mountains and valleys of 
Upper Bavaria, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salz- 
burg, and Styria, where the peasant popu- 
lation were scarcely touched by the Refor- 
mation. Sacred comedies were enacted 
in churches during the last century al- 
most every Sunday, and foundations were 
established for having them at stated 
times. Of this kind was that at Ober- 
ammergau, now to be described. 

The tradition says that in the year 
1688 there prevailed in the neighboring 
villages a sickness so fatal in its charac- 
ter that few survived its ravages. The 
valley of the Ammer, separated from these 
villages by mountains, remained at first 
untouched. A day-laborer, however, who 
had worked in one of the infected vil- 
lages, went thither over the mountains to 
attend the festival of church dedication, 
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returned with the malady, and died. 
Three weeks numbered eighty-four more 
of the little community with the dead. A 
vow was made to represent the Passion 
of Christ once in ten years perpetually. 
The first representation occurred in 1634, 
and the people, holding themselves bound 
by the vow of their forefathers, have kept 
it up to this day. Got up in the taste of 
its time, it was still in so good repute in 
1806 that a French army quartered in the 
valley desired a special representation for 
themselves. * 

But in all these highland regions a 
movement was made for the abolition of 
these exhibitions. A new government in 
Bavaria, in 1810, refused permission to 
the peasants of Oberammergau to con- 
tinue theirs. In vain the deputation cited 
the wholesome moral influence which pre- 
vailed in the valley as its result. They 
were peremptorily bidden to go home and 
have their pastor preach to them Christ’s 
Passion, instead of dragging him upon the 
stage. 

Lang, the head man of the deputation, 
whose family is still the head one of the 
village, was not to be thus repulsed. He 
went directly to the King. It was in the 
days of good Father Max, as the people 
call him. Lang succeeded. But more 
correct ideas and tastes had penetrated 
those mountain regions, and the play 
must be remodeled. The devil, who had 
always figured largely in it, especially in 
the transactions of Judas, could not be 
tolerated in the form in which he had 
hitherto appeared, and he himself seems 
to have raised no objection to the change. 

It is claimed for the people of these 
highlands that they have a natural talent 
for the drama far superior to that of those 
in the flatlands, and that the inhabitants 
of Oberammergau are indebted for their 
distinction above all the other mountain- 
eers of the region to their superior talents 
in art in general, and in the drama in par- 
ticular, as shown in their wood-carvings, 
which are sent to the ends of the civilized 
world, and in this play, now as widely 
known, which two might be said to form 
almost their sole occupation. 


But they had another advantage. Et- 
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tal, two miles distant, had been the seat 
of a flourishing monastery of learned 
Benedictines, from whom these peasants 
had received important aid. This had, 
indeed, shared the fate of other Bavarian 
monasteries and been suppressed, in 1803. 
Some of these monks, however, were set- 
tled as pastors in the neighboring parishes, 
One of these, Dr. 'Ottmar Weiss, was em- 
ployed to remodel the play. He had it 
ready to be presented on the stage first in 
1811. It was repeated in 1815, then in 
1820, and has since followed the even 
c f years, there being from ten to 
twenty representations during the entire 
season. It has now become as essential 
in the chronology of the peasantry, not 
only of the valley of the Ammer, but of 
much of Upper Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Tyrol, as the Olympic games were to the 
Greeks. The pilgrimages to Oberammer- 
gau are the milestones in the pilgrimage 
of their life. 

The play is not printed, except the 
poetry sung by the choir. It exists only 
in a manuscript, and in the memory and 
heart of each peasant. It is much in the 
very words of the Gospels, and at least 
throughout preserves entire the skeleton 
of the evangelical history. No peculiar 
doctrines or ritual forms developed in the 
later Catholic Church or the sects has 
been introduced. 

The plot is simple, the order chrono- 
logical. There are three acts. The first 
extends from the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, riding upon an ass, greeted 
with the hosannas of the multitude, to his 
apprehension in the garden; the second, 
thence to the sentence of Pilate ; the third, 
to the resurrection and events connected 
with it. In the play proper, nothing 
foreign is introduced, but, to relieve and 
vary the action, a choir is brought in, to 
which has been assigned precisely the of- 
fice of that in the ancient Greek theatre— 
to indicate what is coming, to impress, 
arouse to action, console. In order to 
bring in the striking points of Old Testa- 
ment history, the choir is made to refer to 
them, and on each such reference the cur- 
tain rises and a tableau presents the par- 
allel Old Testament incidents. There are 
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about twenty-five of the tableaux, repre- 
senting such scenes as that of our first 
parents earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, the murder of Abel, the 
Israelites healed by the brazen serpent, 
Esther pleading for her people before Aha- 
suerus, etc. plethder, 

The play was to be on Monday, the 28th 
of May—Whitsunday), To avoid Sunday 
travel, I started on the previous Saturday. 
We are soon at Starnberg, the terminus 
of the railroad, and on board the little 
steamer Maximilian, which carries us rap- 
idly over the lake. This fine sheet of 
water is lined with summer residences, 
from those of Munich merchants, profess- 
ors, and officials to those of the royal 
princes and the king himself. His majes- 
ty has two villas on or near the lake; his 
uncle, prince Karl, present head of the 
Knights of Malta, has one; and duke 
Maximilian, father of the empress of Aus- 
tria, the late queen of Naples, the count- 
ess of Trani, (count Trani is brother, pf 
the late king of Naples) and the prineess 
of Turn and Taxis, has, r. Possenhofen, a 
little. distance up the lake, his principal 
summer residence. As we touched the 
land at the opposite end of the lake, I 
sprang ashore, so as not to lose my chance 
of a ticket for the diligence, and secured 
No.2. About thirty obtained tickets, and 
the rest, more than a hundred, must wait 
or walk—which latter most had doubtless 
designed to do. In three hours we reach 
Murnau, the largest town upon the road. 
Thus far our way is among little lakes, 
through alternate fields and woodlands, 
over an undulating surface. But here we 
are already among spurs of the Alps, 
whose summits are adorned with snow, 
and the Zugspitze, the highest mountain 
in Bavaria, which never loses its snowy 
covering, lies directly before us. Just 
after leaving Murnau we cross a branch 
’ of the Iser, upon which rafts are floated 
down to Munich, and many a student, 
wearied with mountain wanderings, steps 
on board, and is floated into the city. 
But there is no navigation up-stream, for 
a reason which Campbell gives in his lines 
on the battle of Hohenlinden: 
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“On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly ;” 
lines which will illustrate those of But- 
ler: \ 

“Rhymes the rudders are of verses, 
By which, like ships, they steer their 
courses ;” 
for Iser runs, indeed, rapidly, but runs no 
nearer to Hohenlinden than about twenty 
miles; and this is but a flourish to save 
the poetry. 

At five o’clock p.m. we are at a place 
called Oberau, where we must hire a car- 
riage, wait for a diligence, or take to our 
feet. We do the last. Our way is by an 
old Roman road, leading from Augsburg 
to Innsbruck, and over the Brenner, into 
Italy. It was trodden by many a Roman 
legion when the Germans were pagan 
tribes. On this road we begin to wind 
our way up a long hill in squads of two, 
three, or four. The descent upon the 
other side is into the vale of the Ammer, 
our destination. We are in sight of the 
palatial buildings of the old monastery of 
Ettal, when the sun appears, lights up the 
green slopes of meadow-land, the higher 
summits of dark bristling pines and firs 
above them, and the stil] more elevated 
and distant peaks clad with their glitter- 
ing coats of snow, and we are prepared to 
admire the taste of the monks which se- 
lected such a spot for their home. We 
walk upon the green about the old clois- 
ter, or within the square which its build- 
ings inclose, and gaze upon the surround- 
ing scenery with an enchantment deeply 
tinged with the colorings imparted by his- 
toric traditions and associations. What a 
time was that when the institution was in 
its glory—when the corporate wealth of 
Bavaria was mainly in its cloisters—when 
a large section of this part of the old 
Electorate was called Pfaffenwinkel, that 
is, Parsons’ Corner! But that day is past. 
The tendency to action, as distinguished 
from monastic seclusion, began, even in the 
Catholic church, with the movement of 
the Jesuits, and cloister life can never 
again become general. 
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These buildings form a square, each 
side of which is 400 to 500 feet long. 
They are the property of a nobleman, and 
the part designed for the church and par- 
sonage are still used for this purpose ; the 
rest is used for barns and a brewery and 
peasant lodgings. The beautiful lawn in- 
side the square is adorned with a fountain 
still playing, with statues, and pedestals 
wanting their statues, and the margins 
are ornamented with heaps of beer-barrels 
and manure. Such is the change in this 
institution. The dome, considered as be- 
longing to the last century and the Bava- 
rian highlands, is a magnificent one. It 
is adorned inside with paintings of Ty- 
rolean artists, inclosed in highly ornate 
gilt frames, with statues of the Virgin and 
other saints, and with skeletons of saints, 
profusely set off with gold and tinsel. 
Outside is a row of Ionic columns, two 
or three of which are not yet crowned 
with their capitals. The latter lie at their 
bases, all complete and ready to be raised, 
but now weather-beaten with the storms 
of half a century ; the whole showing the 
exact stage to which the work had ad- 
vanced when the hurricane of seculariza- 
tion struck and stopped it. 

The company is at length around the 
table in the inn, with beer and segars ac- 
cording to the liking of each, though we 
have no real beer-drinkers among us, as 
no one drinks more than four quarts dur- 
ing the evening after supper. One of our 
number is a literary gentleman of middle 
age—perhaps the best theatre critic in 
Munich. He goes out for the purpose of 
writing an article on the Drama of the 
Passion for a periodical. The conversa- 
tion turns upon monastic institutions, and 
particularly those of the Benedictines, and 
their suppression in Bavaria. We yield 
the lead to our dramatist... In regard to 
the suppression of the cloisters, he. tells 
us that the government designed to con- 
ceal its purpose until ready to carry it out 
in order that no time for the abstraction 
of property might intervene between pro- 
mulgation and execution. Nowithstand- 
‘ing this precaution, however, he says great 
amounts of property did escape the grasp 
of the government. 
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In the morning we leave for a walk to 
Oberammergau. It is Sunday morning. 
We meet several parties and single indi- 
viduals going to Ettal for mass, the compa- 
nies reciting the Ave Maria in concert, 
and so loud that we can hear them half a 
mile distant. But on reaching Oberam- 
mergau, we might imagine ourselves in the 
place which suggusted Goldsmith's De- 
serted Village. Scarce a human being or 
domestic animal is to be seen. Where 
are they? All that can be spared from 
the kitchen and closet, where preparation 
is going on for the coming day, must be 
in the church, It is as the silence of the 
sepulchre, about to be followed by the re- 
surrection of the unnumbered dead. 

We are to take our meals in a hotel, 
and lodge in a peasant’s house. In the 
forenoon we remain in the inn, and in the 
afternoon go to the church, where are 
gathered crowds of people, divided be- 
tween worship and sight-seeing, the fe- 
males applying their fingers to their 
beads, and their eyes to the persons en- 
tering. Against the wall on one side of 
the church six cannon-balls are suspend- 
ed, with an inscription under them to this 
effect: ‘These balls, and many others, 
were fired into this town on the twelfth 
of July, 1808 : fire and plunder followed.” 
Near the suspended balls is a rude pic- 
ture of persons in soldier’s attire repre- 
senting all the various forms of distress 
which attended Napoleon’s return from 
Russia, with a list of the names of forty- 
five men of this village of twelve hun- 
dred souls, who had met their death in 
that disastrous campaign. Thus of the 
thirty thousand lives which this foreign 
war of ambition cost Bavaria in six 
months, forty-five belonged to this little 
village. 


We go next to where the stage and 
seats for the exhibition are erected. By 
this time the streets present a living pan- 
orama ; and still they come, some in wag- 
ons, the most on foot. And what an as- 
semblage is it which is now gathering! 
There are costumes from sections lying 
more than one hundred miles in each di- 
rection from the place. Prominent in the 
crowd are the pointed hat of the Ziller- 
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thaler of Tyrol, from seventy miles south- 
east ; the immense plaited skirt of the 
women of Dachau, from seventy miles 
north, near Munich ; the high-head orna- 
ments of the Swabian women, from West- 
ern Bavaria, Eastern Wirtemberg and 
Switzerland, one hundred and fifty miles 
or more to the west; and seeing one 
party of very peculiar costume and dia- 
lect, we inquire of them whence they 
come, and find that they are from the ex- 
treme south of the German-speaking Ty- 
rol, beyond the Alps. 

We have alternately beautifully clear 
sky and squalls of rain and snow. Snow- 
water is proverbial for making clean, and 
the reader can judge of the appearance of 
the peasant girls’ feet—which, to say the 
least, are never hidden by long dresses— 
when informed that we often see them 
coming through the grass without shoes 
or stockings; and on approaching the 
outskirts of the crowd untie a bundle, 
and produce and draw on, in deference to 
the customs of society, those fetters which 
we rank among the necessaries of life. 
If they have walked in the mud, then 
they step into the dripping grass to pre- 
pare for this part of their toilet. And 
these are perhaps the belles of their re- 
spective hamlets. 

We return, seat ourselves at the door of 
our hotel, and watch the ever-increasing 
crowds which are now becoming solid col- 
umns moving splash, splash, splash! on 
one side of the street, in the direction of 
the theatre, whence they must return on 
the other side, or on some other street 
where the current moves in the opposite 
direction. About seven o'clock a new 
element of Ammergau domestic life ap- 
pears. We have as yet seen no cows. 
They have been ranging over the sur- 
rounding hills. But now they come to 
claim their place in the family circle. 
Nearly a hundred are for half an hour 
stringing slowly along the narrow passage 
which separates the two currents of mov- 
ing humanity, each wearing a. bell, the 
sharp tinkling of which forms a tenor to 
that music which is made up of the splash- 
ing tread of human feet, and the hoarse, 
heavy hum of human voices, uttering the 
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rough gutturals of the highland peasantry, 
and making the sounds equally strange 
with the scene presented to the eye—such 
a scene as comparatively few human be- 
ings are ever permitted to behold, upon 
which snow-capped peaks, dark fir forests, 
and green glades seem to look down with 
admiration. 

Observing that we are strangers, some 
come up and inquire whence we came, al- 
ways, however, returning to the one sub- 
ject which has possession of their hearts, 
the exhibition of the coming day. They 
tell us the parts which they and their fam- 
ilies are to have in it; for out of a popu- 
lation of twelve hundred men, women, 
and children, six hundred are to be upon 
the stage. One old man is to act the part 
of a false Pharisee, which he assures us 
he hopes he is not. 

About eight oclock the movement of 
the crowds culminates. A band of mar- 
tial music starts, and during an hour pass- 
es twice through each street. At nine 
o'clock there is a sound which Jerusalem 
on the eve of the crucifixion had never 
heard—three discharges of a cannon. » At 
day-break the music and firing are repeat- 
ed. At five o’clock we are up, at six we 
have taken our coffee, and are on our way 
to take our seats. The whole body of the 
theatre is already jammed full. Only a 
portion of the higher priced seats or box- 
es under cover remain vacant. Our tick- 
ets are for these. Two hours are yet to 
pass before the beginning—ten hours be- 
fore the close of the exhibition! The 
stage and arrangements for the auditory 
we have already carefully surveyed. The 
whole is within an inclosure of rough 
boards. The space inside is in two equal 
parts—one for the stage, the other for the 
audience. The stage has three divisions. 
1. The proscenium, or part in front of the 
drop-scene. Here the chair appears. 2. 
On the sides of the stage, back of the pro- 
scenium, are represented two open streets 
of Jerusalem, with a perspective of the 
city, which remains unchanged. 3. In 
the centre is the stage proper, which is 
concealed from the audience when the 
scene drops. This has the apparatus for 


change of scenery to represent open coun- 
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try, garden, council-chamber, guest-cham- 
ber, court of Herod, or Ahasuerus, or 
whatever else belongs to the history. The 
seats for the audience are rough boards, 
except in the boxes. These, being in the 
extreme back part, have an elevation of 
about fi feet. Here are our seats; 
from which fe survey the surging sea of 
human heads before us, and observe the 
persons entering around us. The great 
body are of the peasantry. There are 
scarcely a hundred persons of the higher 
classes, It is the day after Ascension. 
By attendance at this representation, less 
time is lost from labor than at any other. 
Anticipating the crowd of peasants—one 
of my reasons for going at this time—the 
body of educated classes have staid 
away. As the play is about to open, 
however, prince Chigi, the cardinal Nun- 
cio of Pius [X. at Munich, makes his ap- 
pearance, with several attachés. Prince 
Hohenlohe and attendants came about 
the same time, as also a company of thir- 
teen persons, to which I had designed to 
add one, but concluded to start a day ear- 
lier. This party is made up of the Gen- 
eral-Consul of Brazil, several Portuguese 
connected with him, several members of 
the Russian Legation, and one American 
family. The main body of those in the 
higher-priced seats even are peasants. 
Six thousand persons can be accommo- 
dated ; eight thousand to ten thousand 
are present. For those excluded there 
must be a repetition. 

In getting up the preparation of scenery, 
and whatever else is needed for the exhi- 
bition, in addition to what remains from 
previous ones, about twenty thousand 
florins have been expended in this land 
of cheap labor. 

Up to the hour of opening, nothing is 
seen stirring upon the stage, and yet the 
six hundred performers have slipped in 
doubtless, and are there. I will here an- 
ticipate in regard to their costumes. They 
are perhaps more fancy than historical, 
conforming to the history in the well- 
known points—as the breast-plate and 
robe of the high-priest, the sandals and 
general form of the dress of Jesus and the 
apostles, the Roman standard with the 
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letters S.P.Q.R., (Senatus populusque Ro- 
mané) and some other points. 

The choir, composed of seventeen per- 
sons of both sexes, called guardian-spirits, 
not belonging to the history, and not re- 
presenting even earthly beings, are dress- 
ed wholly according to fancy, and with 
nothing to mark the distinction of sex. 
They form a line so open as to extend half 
the length of the proscenium, the tallest 
in the middle, with stature gradually di- 
minishing each way. On retiring, they 
part in the middle, and go eight one way 
and nine the other. We see one whom 
we recognize as our landlady’s daughter, 
and we presume that all are in reality 
earthly beings. 

The following is a literal translation of 
the programme which the boys offer to 
each person on his arrival in town: “ The 
great atoning Sacrifice upon Golgotha, or 
the history of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus Christ, with representations in ta- 
bleaux, out of the Old Testament, for 
contemplation and edification ; fully set 
forth with supreme and most gracious 
permission at Upperammergau, in Upper 
Bavaria, in the Royal Landgericht of 
Werdenfels, on each of the following days, 
namely, May 28—June 4, 16, 24—July 
2, 8, 15, 25—August 6, 12, 19, 26—and 
September 9 and 16, 1860.” A little be- 
fore eight o'clock, three reports of a can- 
non are heard; the orchestra are tuning 
their instruments ; the multitude—with- 
out loud laughing, without confusion, but 
keeping up the steady hum of their voices 
—sit in anxious waiting, until those demi- 
celestial beings, the choir, appear; and 
then so sudden and profound a stillness, 
after such a murmur, produces one of the 
rarest sensations one ever experiences—a 
feeling that the running-gear of creation 
is out of order, and has suddenly stop- 
ped. 

I offer a few specimens of the poetry in 
translations, giving the precise sense, and 
following both the measure and rhyme of 
the original. The prologue opens: 

“Cast thyself in holy admiration down, 

Thou generation bowed beneath the curse 

of God, 

Peace to thee, and out of Zion grace; 
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He, the offended One, 

Burng not ever, though righteous be his 
wrath, 

I will—thus saith the Lord— 

Not that the sinner die—forgiven 

Shall he be—shall live.” 


It closes with the words : 


* Follow now by the Redeemer’s side, 
Until, his rugged path of thorns 
Accomplished, he for us bleeding, 
The heated strife has ended,” 


This is sung mainly as a solo by a most 
elegant male voice. The choir then an- 
nounce the opening act as follows : 


“Hail thou! hail thou! O David’s Son! 
Hail thou! hail thou! the Father’s throne 
Is due to thee; 
Thee in the name of the Highest coming, 
Whom Israel forth to meet is streaming, 
Glorify we,” ete. 


There are four stanzas of this. Each 
is first sung as a solo, and followed by the 
first as a chorus. 

The choir disappears—the curtain rises. 
In the distance is seen the promiscuous 
multitude of all ages and both sexes. 
Jesus approaches riding upon an ass, gar- 
lands and palm-branches falling in the way 
before him, and the cry of hosanna! from 
childlike and musical voices falling softly 
upon our ears, and increasing in loudness 
and distinctness as they come nearer. The 
dress of the persons does not belong to any 
known age of modern times; and the 
scene presents all the known incidents of 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. It pro- 
duces its effect. Sobs are everywhere 
heard—tears everywhere seen, The ten- 
sion which had been so long kept up is 
relieved. The whole audience have been 
suddenly transported from their own age 
and place to that in which they deem the 
highest interests of the race concentrated. 
They are in Jerusalem, and they remain 
there until the close. I too confess to 
this weakness. A professor of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, who was present in 
1850, apprised me of this effect, and as- 
sured me that he could not control his 
emotion ; but I remained rather incre- 
dulous until I saw and heard, 

Vou. Ill.—84 
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Jesus, amid the jubilations of the peo- 
ple, enters the temple, pronounces his au- 
thoritative censure of those who occupy its 
courts with merchandise, and drives them 
out. As he utters the words, “Is it not 
written, ‘My Father’s house shall be call- 
ed of all nations a house of prayer,’ but 
ye have made it a den of thieves,” and 
overturns a table, there is a general smil 
at the natural earnestness—so much like~ 
what all had seen before—with which the 
Hebrew money-changers scramble after 
their rolling change, with the cry, “ Mein 
geld! mein geld!” (my money, my mo- 
ney.) This and the subsequent instance 
of Judas’s quickness in picking up the 
thirty pieces as they fall upon the table, 
are the only ones in which even a smile 
is observed at any thing which occurs 
upon the stage. 

After this scene Jesus returns to Beth- 
any, and that series of sessions of the 
Sanhedrim and counselings of the chief- 
priests to get him into their power take « 
place ; and as a parallel from the Old Testa- 
ment history, a tableau of Joseph’s breth- 
ren, counseling for his destruction, is given, 
Several members of the Sanhedrim, among 
whom are Gamaliel and Joseph of Arima- 
thea, protest against the course of the body, 
and finally retire from its meetings in 
deepest grief. After the affecting scene 
at Bethany of Jesus anointed by Mary, 
Judas murmuring .at the waste, and the 
taking leave of his mother and friends 
there—in connection with which several 
tableaux, as that of the bride in the Canti- 
cles bewailing the absence of the bride- 
groom—the choir appear, and intimate in 
the following words what is to be ex. 
pected : 

‘* Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! awake ! 

While to thy peace there yet remains a way ; 

Delay—the time is come vengeance to take, 

On thee unblest its dreadful blows to lay. 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

Now turn thee to thy God, 

Raise not to death and blood 

Thine envy-drunk acclaim.” 

Jesus is seen winding along a slope of the 
Mount of Olives, and approaching Jeru- 
salem from Bethany for the last time, 
He weeps, and utters his lamentation 
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over the city, and sends two disciples to 
prepare the paschal meal. This then fol- 
lows, together with the institution of the 
Bucharist, washing of the disciples’ feet, 
wrestling in the garden, betrayal and ap- 
prehension, with each minute particular. 
Then the several trials before Pilate, the 
high-priest, Herod, and then Pilate again, 
and so to the end, with the tableaux and 
Binging interspersed, the interest never 
Bubsiding, ever rising as the grand catas- 
trophe approaches. 

My references are to the first part of 
this drama. The reason is, that I can thus 
set the reader’s imagination upon a path 
which it may pursue, but description 
ean not. If one would impart an idea of 
an earthquake, or an eruption of Vesu- 
vius which he has witnessed, he does not 
attempt to introduce the volcanic pheno- 
tnena, but merely to describe their effects, 
and awaken the reader’s fancy to repro- 
duce'them. On this track I trust I have 
at least set my readers; and I but indi- 
tate the outline which their imaginations 
thust use in following it out, when I add 
that the bodies of those who performed 
the parts of Jesus and the thieves were 
fastened and to all appearance nailed to 
the cross; that they were there suspend- 
ed; that the “ Eloi! Eloi! lama sabac- 
thani,” and all the words stated in the 
history to have been uttered at the cruci- 
fixion, were distinctly heard from the 
persons on the cross ; that the side of 
Jesus was apparently pierced and stained 
with the crimson issue; and so of every 
point from the beginning to the close of 
the history, nothing was omitted. At 
this tragic point it is probable that the 
emotion of the peasants was most pro- 
found, though the feeling at the subse- 
quent joyful stage of the play was too 
different in character to be compared with 
that which had just preceded. 

As before remarked, the interest was 
varied by the tableaux. I saw those so 
well executed at the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth, in 
1859, at Munich ; but I have seen noth- 
ing of the kind to be compared with these ; 
and all were of this pleasing and impress- 
ive character, excepting perhaps the sin- 
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gle one of Jonah and the whale. Jonahs 
are indeed plenty at Ammergau, but the 
Alpine whales are probably different from 
those in the Levant. At the reference to 
the casting off Jerusalem and the Jews 
was a tableau of the rejection of Vashti, 
and acceptance of Esther in behalf of her 
people before the assembled court of 
Abasuerus. At the representation of the 
Eucharist was a tableau of the falling of 
the manna upon the camp of Israel in the 
wilderness. Ais an explanation of the 
exceedingly happy exeeution of tableaux, 
like the last-mentioned, having a great 
number of persons, men, women, and 
children, I was told that even the children 
had been taught that some dreadful form 
of vengeance would overtake them if they 
stirred a muscle. One was inclined to 
fancy that a section of the camp of Israel 
might have been petrified and handed 
down to us; small white bodies, like the 
hoar-frost, flitting over it, and slowly de- 
scending upon it. And some perhaps who 
had gone thither with a purpose somewhat 
similar to that of Balak in sending Balaam 
to the camp of Israel—to “curse the peo- 
ple”—might, in view of this scene, have 
been disposed, like that prophet, ‘altoge- 
ther to bless them.” But perhaps the 
most impressive of all these tableaux was 
that in connection with wrestling in 
Gethsemane, as the choir sung the follow- 
ing words : 

* Alas! so bitter and so hot 

Our father Adam found it not; 

Sweat streamed down the brow and face 
Of this father of our race ; 

This is-the fruit of sin. 

That nature under curse of God, 

Now yields to man’s most bitter toil, 
And patient working of the soil, 

But grudgingly his bread.” 

The curtain rises and there stands in the 
foreground of an extended landscape a 
figure representing Adam leaning upon & 
rude implement with one hand to his brow 
as if to wipe away the gathering perspira- 
tion. On one side is a little boy—the 
youthful Cain, near a bush with which he 
seemed to have been busied, showing his 
early bias to agriculture. On the other 
side is a boy with a lamb—the youthful 
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Abel, who was to be a keeper of sheep. 
The sad mother of these children and of 
our.race stands a little back and partly 
concealed, while the distant background 
presents some smaller children and a few 
domestic animals, amid extended rural 
scenery. All are as nearly as possible in 
that dress of skins which the Lord had 
provided. The surprise produced by the 
sudden appearance of this touching picture 
of primeval life under the reign af sin 
causes doubtless many to shed tears at the 
thought of Adam’s sin who have shed few 
for their own. 

My description would be quite incom- 
plete without a reference to the closing or 
triumphant part of this wonderful drama. 
After the crucifixion all upon the stage 
gradually hushes into the quiet and repose 
of the grave. The Jewish council and the 
rabble have all disappeared. The Roman 
guard about the sepulchre assume the un- 
concern of men performing an accustomed 
routine, and with the gathering night- 
shades cease the last utterances heard 
The tragedy is over, and the hearts of the 
peasant audience which have been moved 
to their lowest depths by its final scene, 
their emotion now subsiding, are passing 
through a gradual transition like that of 
the despondent disciples after the crucifix- 
jon. With the first rays of morning twi- 
light mysterious forms are seen near the 
sepulchre. These strictly represent those 
of the Gospel history, and the chief inter- 
est which attaches to this brief closing por- 
tion of the drama clusters around the ut- 
terance of the words of its inspired narra- 
tive—the angel’s words, ‘He is not here, 
he is risen.” Jesus’ tender “Mary!” 
and Mary’s responsive “‘Rabboni!” then 
the communication of the dawning joy to 
the saddened disciples; and a few inter- 
views with Jesus—then the whole closes 
with the tumultuous exultation which the 
choir aids to inspire by the spirit with 
which the following hymn is sung: 

“He has vanquished, vanquished quite, 
All the fiend’s opposing powers ; 
In the dark sepulchral night 
Slumbered he but few short hours; 
Sing to him in holy Psalms, 
Spread before Him victory’s palms, 
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Risen is the Lord indeed! 

Shout to the Victor, earth, do thou; 

Ye heavens, respond to things below, 

Hallelujah, thou risen Head | 

Cuorvus. 

Bring to the Highest thanks and praise; 

To the Lamb slain your voices raise ; 
Hallelujah ! 

Victorious from the grave, He rose 

In triumph over all his foes, 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah ! 


Praise to Him, death’s conqueror ; 

Once condemned on Gabbatha ; 

Praise to the sinner’s Sanctifier, 

Who died for us on Golgotha. 
Bring to the Highest, etc. 


Sing praise, ye hosts in heavenly light, 

Glory and honor to his name, 

Worship and strength and glory and might, 

Eternal ages still the same. , 
Bring to the Highest,” ete. 

It were too much to say that no part of 
the play was subject to criticism. The 
voice of the Mary showed some affectation. 
Judas and Peter somewhat overacted their 
repentance, The angel let down from the 
ceiling by the cord to strengthen Jesus 
in his agony did not seem quite right. 
But these things were scarcely noticeable 
in the resistless tide by which we were 
borne involuntarily along. And certainly 
no Roman preetor ever behaved with a 
more impressive dignity than did the Pilate 
of this transaction, and no human being 
could have acted better the part of Jesus 
than it was done. The Pilate of 1860 had 
acted the part of Jesus in 1850, but his 
strength and endurance did not remain 
equal to this part. 

It is now about six years since this 
exhibition, and still its impression remains 
full and fresh. The voices of those demi- 
celestial beings, the guardian spirits, still 
ring in my ears. [ still seem to hear the 
guttural murmars of the Sanhedrim, de- 
manding the sacrifice, with the mild ex 
postulations of Gamaliel and Joseph of 
Arimathea, the dignified but yielding ones 
of Pilate, with the entreaties of his wife 
sent by the servant; and rising above the 
whole, the hoarse clamor of the rabble, 


crying, “ Crucify him!” “Crucify’ him {” 
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Istill see the tragic scene. Let it, as it must, 
remain undescribed; and the magic effect 
upon the vast audience, as the risen One 
appears and gradually vanquishes the 
doubts of his disciples and confounds his 
judicial murderers. I remember the pro- 
found attention and bursts of emotion in 
the multitude from early morning until 
evening, and that this was after many of 
them had spent a sleepless night in pros- 
pect of this day, and I perceive but one 
psychological explanation possible. These 
villagers have come to be nature’s own ar- 
tists in this matter. For more than two 
hundred years this drama has been regu- 
larly reénacted until its spirit has become 
hereditary in the community. Their un- 
rivaled devotion to another imitative art, 
that of carving in wood, has also become 
hereditary. These mysteries have been 
everywhere else suppressed, while the 
chord responsive to their tragic scenes re- 
mains, to say the least, in the heart of 
every mountaineer. And then these peo- 
ple are not distracted by being every night 
upon the stage in other characters. It is 
this one thing which ferments in their 
minds. It is like subterranean volcanic 
fire which goes on accumulating force un- 
til it must burst forth; or the subterranean 
waters of the sabbatic river—they continue 
to gather until in accordance with nature’s 
laws the syphon begins to discharge them, 
and they flow naturally forth. 

Thus the actors perform their part and 
the auditors are held spell-bound as if in 
the holy city itself amid the realities of 
which they have witnessed but the repre- 
sentation. Then they scatter and soon are 
treading the waysides between which rolls 
a line of carriages and wagons, or climbing 
the precipitous mountain sides, or thread- 
ing Alpine valleys and gorges digesting 
and heralding their impressions over a cir- 
cle more than two hundred miles in diam- 
eter. We shall not follow them to their 
homes in order to observe and note their 
religious or superstitious faith, feelings, and 
forms, to interrogate tradition in regard to 
the pagan elements which still cleave to 
them, their legends and their spook-stories. 
These things belong to the general charac- 
ter of the highland peasantry. It is 
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enough to say that the existence and effects 
of this play, and the possibility of perpet- 
uating it, are*founded upon the character 
of the people. 

It is said that a distinguished Swedish 
novelist was present at one of the repre- 
sentations of 1860, and there formed the 
plan of a novel, the principal character of 
which was to be the performer of the chief 
part in this play. His design was that 
this person, after having performed his 
part, should wander over the earth in 
business and social intercourse with other 
nations and classes, and at the end of ten 
years return to take his part again in the 
play, but should be rejected, because he 
had, by forsaking the little society at home, 
and mingling with the corrupt world 
abroad, become unfit for this place. 

I do not rank these peasants very high 
in regard to the strictness of their morality. 
But it must be admitted that their tres- 
passes are mainly on the score of the natu- 
ral passions and not the superinduced or 
stimulated ones, like those of our fast 
young men. They have therefore an 
almost primeval simplicity. This charac- 
ter seems likely to remain, as no elements 
reach them from abroad except those 
brought by the casual traveler. They can 
therefore only be affected by a religious or 
social revolution, either beginning from 
within, or introduced by missionaries, or a 
new order of literature from without. These 
highlands are not favorable to such inun- 
dations ; but if such should ever occur, the 
drama of the Passion would be carried 
away with its driftwood. 

We must admit that such an exhibition, 
viewed from our point of observation, is 
sacrilegious. But these people can never 
view it from our position, until they them- 
selves shall have reached that position, 
and long before that time it will have dis- 
appeared. All popular amusements or 
observances, in order to have either perma- 
nence or spirit, must spring from the pop- 
ular heart. The principle is verified in 
this case, and an attempt to introduce such 
a drama among us, or suppress it in the 
Bavarian Alps, would be like one to culti- 
vate tropical fruits in New-England and 
root them outof Ceylon. If I were asked, 
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therefore, whether I should desire in the 
interests of religion to have the exhibition 
abolished, I should reply: Certainly not, 
unless the state of society of which it is 
the natural exponent could also be abol- 
ished. If asked whether I would erase its 
impressions from my own mind, or on the 
other hand seek their repetition, I should 
give an emphatic negative to both ques- 
tions. This drama with us would be sac- 
rilegious ; in the Bavarian highlands it ex- 
presses a sincere though superstitious 
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faith and feeling. Only the senses of the 
people are trained, and it would seem that 
the great central truth of our religion, in 
order to move the profound depths of their 
hearts, must be brought before their 
senses. With this view deeply impressed 
upon my mind by some considerable ac- 
quaintance with these peasants, I have 
chosen to appear, not as the censor nor as 
the apologist of this singular dramatic per- 
formance, but in the simple character of 
its narrator. 


THE HOUR OF PRAISE.* 


“My God! is any hour so sweet, 
From blush of morn till evening star, 
As that which calls me to thy feet— 
The hour of prayer?” 


Ah Lord! there is another hour, 
Which higher can our spirit raise, 
Though not so oft is felt its power— 
The hour of praise, 


Prayer is the utterance of want, 
And needy man thus often prays; 
But gratitude, alas! is scant— 
And so is praise. 


Yet ’tis a loftier feeling far, 
When thus to God the soul can move ; 
For fear and helplessness are prayer, 
But praise is love. 


How blest the moments who can show— 
When heavenly love its stores displays, 


And all his mercies rise to view— 
The fruits of grace. 


And o’er the breast a pleasure steals, 
Soft as the gentle breath of even, 
Making the bosom that it fills 
A little heaven. 


For adoration is the tongue 
That’s spoken there. Petition strays 
Never from angels’ lips: their song 
Is only praise. 


Prayer’s for the wilderness, the war, 
The doubt if we may be forgiven : 
Earth is the boundary of prayer ; 
Praise is for heaven. 


Then say is any hour so sweet, 
From dewy dawn till twilight’s rays, 
As that wherein our God we meet 
With hymn of praise? 


—_———_ po —__— 


WHEN. 


Nor at the dawn, 
When the golden sun brings up the day 
And misty shadows fade away ; 
When the happy birds are on the wing, 
And dew-pearls to the roses cling. 


Not at the noon, 
When the lilies in the heat are faint 
And earth is haloed, like a saint, 
In glory-beams of dazzling light, 
And the birds are hidden from the sight, 


But at the close, 
When in purple splendor sets the sun 
And the weary toils of day are done ; 
When the stars above the dewy sod 
Are trembling in the might of God, 


If He should call, 
*Twere sweet to fly these warring cares, 
These endless paths of sin and snares— 
And pillowed on Thy loving breast, 
To leave the world and be at rest. 


* Suggested by Miss Elliott’s Hour of Prayer. 
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JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A PALACE AND ITS QUEEN. 


My story had almost ended. But it 
‘was ordered that there should be many 
pages yet unturned for Janet. 

A little bright room, with one eastern 
window ; a warm curtain drawn back ; 
warm flowers on the carpet, on the chairs, 
on the walls ; a warm fire, with coals like 
ruddy gold through the open door of an 
old-fashioned Franklin stove; a single 
picture beyond the foot of the bed—a 
picture of a traveler, with face uplifted to 
the light of happy home-windows—this 
was what Janet saw, lying still and weak 
there, through many days and nights. A 
very plain and simple guest-room, such as 
a nine hundred dollar salary could fur- 
nish ; but, to Janet's eye, a palace. 

And like a royal figure through it pass- 
ed and repassed the serious, pale face and 
kind eyes for which the girl had so long 
built a hidden tabernacle in her heart ; 
which she had thought to conceal there, 
and look upon there only, until they two 
should meet, after earthly life and death. 

A royal figure—a queen—a woman. 
Never, since they looked up to Reuben, 
had Janet’s great mute eyes held such 
worship in them. Never before, since 
they bade good-by to Reuben down there 
in the storm and the night, had they risen 
from their grave with him. They were 
living eyes now—not with such life as, 
please God, they shall have some day, 
when they have found Reuben; when 
they have stood face to face with that 
Other, who waited for her in the shadow 
of the church. But living eyes—as eyes 
in a happy twilight where tears are hid- 
den; as softened and very still. Many 
dreams were in them, many pictures, 
many prayers ; some of the old struggles; 
but growing, little by little, very still. 

So they watched the royal figure day 
by day, and sometimes in the night- 
watches, passing and repassing, crowned 
and beautiful, through the warm, bright 


room. There were few words to trans- 
late the quiet eyes. They only watched ; 
dimly guessing how, for the stranger whom 
she had taken in, this woman never 
thought of crowded duties, of weariness, 
of self. “To one of the least of His little 
ones”—that was all she thought. 

And so Janet’s coming to this place 
meant life, not death. Disease in the 
heart, undoubtedly, but rest, with proper 
food and shelter and care, should thwart 
it. She might live thirty years; she 
might die at any moment. Old age was 
not too much to hope for; but when the 
end came, it would come as a thief in the 
night. So the gossipy doctor pronounced, 
who had hurried in’curiously “to see 
what Miss Granger had picked up now.” 

Life—Janet had hardly faced it yet; 
she had thought herself so near to Reu- 
ben; she had thought the door of that 
little home which had waited long in 
flowers and sunlight for them, stood open. 
She had not faced this resurrected life ; 
she should learn in time to look it in the 
eye. 

One day, in the early spring twilight, 
Miss Granger came into the room, and sat 
down by Janet’s bed. Baby Ben was 
asleep, curled up in a little heap at its 
foot. Janet’s hands were folded on the 
counterpane. The room was very still. 

“You are better, Janet ?” 

“T suppose so,” turning her head over 
wearily on the pillow. “I wish I 
wasn’t.” 

A silence asked why. 

“T wish”—some of the old struggle in 
her face, her eyes dark with a great ques- 
tion—“ I wish He’d a let me die. I don’t 
see why not,” 

“Ts it so very hard to live, Janet ?” 

It might have been a minute before the 
girl spoke. Then, raising herself sharply 
on her «.m, and catching the eye of the 
other— 

“Do you suppose you’d understand ? 
Did you ever have every thing taken 
away ?” 

o 
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Miss Granger quietly touched the spring 
of a tiny locket upon her watch-guard, 
and quietly held it up in the light that 
slanted from the ruddy coals. It held an 
earnest face, with serious, kind eyes 
like her own. 

“My brother! He was all we had I 
think I shall understand, Janet.” 

The rare refinement that was buried in 
this girl’s nature spoke in her answer. 
She simply turned away her eyes, and 
said not a word. After a while: 

“T guess I'll tell you. I—would you 
mind it to touch my hand a little ?” 

Miss Granger took the little toil-worn 
hand in both her own; a sister could 
not have clasped it with more voiceful 
clasp. 

Janet turned her face away into the 
shadow ; and lying so she told her all 
her story. It was spoken in few words, 
and spoken like Janet ; and it ended with 
a little smothered cry. 

And when it was ended, and when the 
other’s touch and the other’s silence had 
answered it better than any words, Janet 
looked up, her face like the face of one 
afar off upon a desert plain. 

“Do you suppose you could let me kiss 
you ?” 

The lady gathered her in her arms, and 
kissed her lips. Think you she remem- 
bered that the lips had been stained with 
oaths, had touched the rum-cup? Did 
she pause to think of her dignity, her 
culture, her own pure life—to wonder if 
she thus lowered herself to an “ equality” 
with this wandering stranger, and if it 
“would quite do”? 

What she said, or if she said any 
words, the girl scarcely knew. She only 
felt the blessed, unfamiliar woman’s touch 
and kiss and love, for which she had hun- 
gered all her life. She knew that there 
was one yet left to care for her, to help 
her ; that all was not quite gone out of the 
great bare world with Reuben. 

And so the frozen fountains broke up 
with a great cry, and she fell upon the 
woman’s neck and wept. Hot, scalding 
tears ; sweet, grateful tears; great sobs, 
like a strong man in his grief—the first 
since Reuben died. 
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They left her weak and fainting. The 
other laid her gently back among the pil- 
lows, and, like a tired child, she fell 
asleep. 


It chanced that the first day Janet sat 
up in the rocking-chair, with the sweet, 
spring air coming freely into the room, 
there was a gentle knock at the door, and 
the minister came in. Somehow, to Ja- 
net, his kindly face, with its silvered hair 
and fatherly smile, seemed like a sun- 
beam ; and the little gift in his hand, 
though it was nothing but a great, glow- 
ing Baldwin apple, the remembrance 
was just like him, his daughter would 
have said. He thought no kindness too 
trivial; no painstaking that would bring 
ever so little happiness to any of God’s 
creatures, beneath the notice of his man- 
hood or his profession. Once, Janet had 
seen him passing the window, with a 
poor, bruised kitten in his arms, that he 
had found crushed by a stone in the fields. 
He cared for the creature as if it had been 
human. At another time, she had heard 
the neighbor’s children in a great frolic 
with him, when he was fiinging a shower 
of walnuts at them from his window, 
She had heard his laugh abo at the house, 
in frequent jest with his daughter; she 
had hardly thought it possible a minister 
could laugh before. She had heard the 
ringing door-bell, as his people crowded in 
to see him in his leisure evenings. She 
had heard Patsy, the cook, declare that 
“every body thought a heap on him, God 
bless him! and he did have just the 
blessedest, comfortin’est ways to him, and 
he took’em right up the pulpit-stairs, and 
preached ’em out of the sarmon leaves, 
which was the best on’t.” Moreover, he 
had been so kind to Baby Ben. Though 
she had scarcely seen him, he had been 
slowly becoming a revelation to Janet, 

Yet, in spite of the sunbeam that seem- 
ed to come in with him that morning, the 
old, instinctive dread of the minister came 
back. 

“*He’s come to preach to me, and he 
won't understand, and he'll think [m 
dreadful wicked.” 

But no sign of any preaching was there ;, 
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only the kindly smile, and the rosy apple 
twirling before her eyes. 

“Good morning. Can you eat it?” and 
he dropped it in her lap. 

Janet looked up to thank him, all 
thoughts of the sermon gone. 

“T am glad to see you looking better,” 
said the minister, taking a seat beside 
her. 

“T wish I could get well,” said Janet, fal- 
tering a little; “(I make so much trouble; 
and I don’t see how I’m ever going to pay 
you. That’s the worst of it.” 

“We want no pay,” said the minister, 
smiling ; “do you suppose we should have 
found a woman dying at our door and re- 
fused to take her in? You need not 
trouble yourself to think about: that. 
What a merry morning it is! You will 
like the country, I think. The little boy 
has gone out to play, hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” said Janet ; ‘“‘ Miss Granger said 
he might go into the garden.” 

Still no sermon. Janet was surprised. 
She was still more surprised when, after a 
few minutes’ pleasant chat, the minister 
rose to leaye the room, without so much 
as an attempt to introduce any religious 
conversation. Just as he left, he laid his 
hand upon her bowed head, and said 
kindly : 

“My daughter has told me a little 
about you. I am very sorry for you, 
my child.” 

Volumes of sermonizing could not have 
done for the girl what that did. A quick 
color flushed all her face. Her eyes grew 
dim. After he had nearly closed the 
door, she called him back in her char- 
acteristic way : 

“See here, if you please, a minute.” 

He came back with his gentle smile. 

“T’ve said a lot of hard things against 
ministers,” said Janet decidedly ; “I want 
‘to take them all back, if the rest of ’em 
are like you. There are some different 
folks in the world from what I thought 
‘there were, I guess—only I wish I'd found 
*em out before, I do.” 

Even now, with this new love in her 
heart for the new friend found in the 
shadow of the church, Janet’s old preju- 
dices were too strong for her to fancy the 
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usual réle of religious conversation with 
strangers ; indeed, I doubt if she will ever 
fancy it. But this gray-haired man with 
the kindly smile had touched her. He 
seemed to understand her. He had not 
treated her as a reprobate, with whom all 
common topics were to be tabooed, whose 
guilty soul could be the only subject of 
remark, who was too debased and too far 
beneath him for his kindly, natural in- 
terest in her sorrows and joys and wants in 
any little thing that made common ground 
between them. He had taken pains not 
to annoy her and cross her shrinking 
from even this Christian help which was 
yet so new to her. Therefore she was 
quite ready now for any words he might 
say to her; and when that night the fam- 
ily came into her room for their evening 
prayer; when he read those old promises 
to the mourner, chosen for her sake— 
though that she did not know—the prom- 
ises dear and sweet, “In a little wrath I 
hide my face from thee for a moment, but 
with everlasting kindness will I gather 
thee ;” “I, even I, am he that comforteth 
you;” “When thou passest through the 
waters, J will be with thee”—and when 
he knelt in prayer, the light of the little 
bright room touching his bowed head, 
and asked for this stranger who was 
within his gates that all mysteries of her 
life might be made plain to her, or left by 
her very quietly to be mysteries, for His 
sake who sent them, and that she might 
commune with him as a man communeth 
with his friend, then the girl’s heart was 
full, and she could have sobbed out this 
man’s name low at his feet for gratitude. 

It was the first family prayer Janet had 
ever heard. 

“TIT don’t see how I’m ever going to 
stick to it,” she said characteristically 
once to Miss Granger. “It isn't so easy to 
stop your swearing and your making fun 
of the Bible, when it’s been like the 
breath you drew for eighteen years. I 
don’t want to do ’em; they make me 
shiver; but I don’t see how I’m going to 
help it.” 

“ He knows all about that, Janet.” 

“Yes,” softly ; ‘but, Miss Granger, it’s 
so strange. I don’t feel acquainted, The 
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first time I prayed, I felt as if I was tak- 
ing a jump off somewhere in the dark. 
Oh! you don’t know.” 

“ And then,” said Miss Granger pres- 
ently, ‘I think I can help you a little. I 
want you always to come to me. [ shall 
never be too busy.” 

Janet turned her great eyes up mutely. 
The worship in them was answer enough. 

At another time the lady chanced to 
ask her if she had never been to Sabbath- 
school. 

“Yes,” with a faint shadow of the old 
scowl, “I went once. I never went 
again. They gave me a doll with dia- 
mond rings for a teacher. She meant 
right enough, but she didn’t know much. 
They’re all nonsense, Sugday-schools are.” 

“T am a Sabbath-school teacher,” said 
Miss Granger, smiling. 

“ You ” 

Janet’s opinion of Sabbath-schools un- 
derwent a marvelous transformation. Her 
face was worth seeing when she learned, 
furthermore, that Miss Granger was not 
only a Sabbath-school teacher, but a dis- 
tributor of tracts. 

As Janet gained strength, and in the 
days before she was as yet able to leave 
the house, Miss Granger devoted an hour 
daily to that which once would have set 
the girl’s young blood beating like a con- 
queror’s—she gave her drawing-lessons. 
How she planned and contrived to use 
her already crowded time for the purpose, 
Janet never knew. Next to the helping 
of this lonely life to its rest, the woman 
thought it a sacred duty. Such gifts as 
God- had given Janet should no more be 
denied than her right to speak his praise. 

The ghost of the old passion had faint 
life in it after all. Janet’s eyes, as they 
patiently studied her copies, though very 
quiet, were grateful and pleased. 

One day she suddenly laid down her 
pencil. 

“QO Miss Granger !” 

“Well, Janet.” 

“ How can I ever do it?” 

“Do what ?” 

“Thank you for this—for the whole of 
it. There’s so much. I haven’t any 
money.” 
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“We want no money, my child.” 

Baby Ben came up just then shyly from 
his tent under the chair, attracted by the 
trinkets on the lady’s watch-guard. 

“Two of us,” said Janet, her eyes grow- 
ing very dark; ‘‘so much board, and—” 

“ Janet,” said Miss Granger decidedly, 
“you must not say another word about 
it. It is my wish. I understand the 
thanks. As soon as you are strong, you 
can be independent enough to make you 
happy.” 

“T shall go away Monday,” said Janet. 

“We will see about that,” said Miss 
Granger, smiling; “you are not fit to 
work yet. I will find you something to 
do when the time comes.” 

“T shall go,” repeated Janet deter- 
minedly. “I wonder what I car do?” 

“ Patsy has been thinking of going into 
the mills. I should like to keep you with 
me. I wonder if—” 

But the hot young American blood 
flushed into Janet’s face. She was not 
quite ready to become even Miss Granger’s 
servant—as much for the child’s sake, 
perhaps, as her own. It was the old in- 
born prejudice—foolish enough, but so 
natural that the lady only smiled, and in 
nowise took offense at it. She did not 
finish her sentence, and avoided the ne- 
cessity of a reply to it. The quick color 
was enough. 

“I think I have a plan,” she said pres- 
ently; “‘do you suppose you can copy 
this rose without measuring ?” 

“What is the plan?” asked Janet, ‘after 
a silence. 

“See if you can sketch that bud with 
perfect exactness,” replied Miss Granger. 

Janet sketched, and wondered. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE NIGHT? THE MORNING COMETH, 


Well; Janet had come out hither to find 
Reuben. She had missed him, then? I 
hardly think so. Perhaps rather was she 
so much nearer to him, through the patient 
life of two long years, that the death which 
had faced her at the parsonage-gate would 
have been infinite loss. How much nearer 
to Reuben’s God, needed not words to tell. 

I wish you could have seen her on that 
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summer’s day, coming in from her frolic 
with Ben, in the fields— Baby Ben no 
longer, though Janet could never quite 
give up the old name, much to the disgust 
of chubby five-years’ importance, in trow- 
sers and brass buttons. Ben always had 
his frolic every night. Janet never omit- 
ted it. Gloomy thoughts or tired feet 
never stood between her and the child’s 
pleasure. If it stormed, there was always 
a romp about the room when the work was 
done. If the sun was bright and the 
air was soft, then they wandered away to 
the fields—always to the fields. Somehow, 
Janet fancied Reuben was a little nearer 
in the fields. He loved them so, and 
longed for them. 

Over footpaths worn through nodding 
grass they went; among crimson of clover, 
gold of buttercups, of dandelions, of tiny 
sorrel-blossoms ; pearl of daisies, and blue 
of hare-bells, quivering away out of sight. 
Down through soft shadows and flecking 
sunlight, into the cool of maple-groves ; 
keeping time to the music of hidden brooks 
—chasing the west that dimmed behind 
the hills; then back again through the 
shadows and fading sunlight—Ben with 
his fish-hook, his hoop, his little wagon, 
teasing for another game of “‘cateh;” she 
walking slowly and somewhat thought- 
fully through the creeping twilight, turn- 
ing aside her feet from treading on the 
dandelions; or submitting to twine-reins, 
erect head, and rapid step, in the capacity 
of Ben’s two hundred dollar chestnut 
horse. They made many pretty pictures. 

The men coming home late from work 
with their scythes, turned often to watch 
them till they were out of sight. 

On this night, the sunset was yet 
bright as she turned her steps homeward, 
across the meadows, leading the child by 
the hand. The west held up a great, bur- 
nished background, on which her figure 
stood out in sharp relief, her bead. bent 
a little, her bright, brown hair crowned by 
the slanting light. 

It was a face well worth watching; not 
only for its hinted beauty which the youth 
and the joy denied to Janet would have 
called forth in such sweet creation, but 
for something better and nobler—for the 
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peace that looked out through her eyes 
and played tenderly about her saddened 
lips, and spoke in the very turn of her 
head and the folding of her hands. 

Regeneration. There was no other word 
in which the change in her could find ex- 
pression — theology out of the question. 
You might hardly have known her, having 
seen her in those old days in the city. In 
the girl’s place, a woman. Instead of 
roughnesses and stains, the inner refine- 
ment of her nature paramount. Instead 
of the old dark unbeliefs, the steadfast eyes 
of simple, Christian faith. Where had been 
sharp battling with the life given to her— 
its quiet acceptance, its willing use. Mid- 
night unto noonday—bondage unto free- 
dom—death untp life. There was no 
symbol too sharp for what she had been, 
for what she was. 

And yet I think, remembering her past, 
seeing her so, as one clothed and in her 
right mind, watching her at her evening 
prayer, her folded hands, her meek, bow- 
ed head, you would only have thought 
of one old, sweet story—kept forever new, 
for wiser and greater than Janet: 

“ And He took the little children in his 
arms, and blessed them.” 

So He seemed to have taken her. So 
she seemed to have cume a little child 
within his arms, tired and faint, and very 
weak from the burden of her day. So He 
had understood it all, and looked into her 
eyes, and called her by her name. So, she 
had at last grown very still. 

She found much work for Him. Not 
only for the child, but wherever her foot- 
steps led her, she seemed to have learned 
the secret which to many an older Christian 
is asealed mystery —of hunting for it. And 
after all, Janet had come to be a teacher 
in Sabbath-school. You may smile; and 
indeed she was ready enough to smile at 
herself. She was used to teaching Bennie 
on the Sabbath, and at last it chanced that 
a cluster of little boys about his age were 
left without a teacher, and Miss Granger 
sent her tothem. It made talk enough in 
the gossipy village. 

“T don’t see how you can make a 
teacher out of that girl,” some one said to 
the minister’s daughter; “nobody knows 
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what she used to be in the city. Besides, 
it will set her up so above her station, 
and give her such notions.” 

“Janet is fully competent to teach in 
every way,” replied Miss Granger; “she 
has her own weekly evening Bible-class, 
which gives her instruction enough, and 
it is a great comfort to her to feel herself 
of use. I do not believe there is a better 
Christian in Dunbury.” 

“Dear me!” cried the visitor. 

“ And I think the church would be the 
loser if it went without her assistance,” 
continued Miss Granger. “ As to its giv- 
ing her ‘notions,’ I never thought of that. 
Perhaps it would be an objection.” 

The visitor, being one of those happily 
constituted people who need always to be 
informed that “ this is writ sarkasticle,” 
went away triumphant. 

Janet, coming home this night to her 
lodgings in an old gray farm-house half 
way up the hill, had a certain quiet ‘ex- 
pectancy on her face that heightened as 
she drew near the door. 

“She said she would come to-night, 
Ben. We must*hurry. ‘She said she 
would come.” 

Her old habit ofsharing her thoughts with 
the child had not left her. Ben was quite 
used to it, and did not feel himself under the 
least obligation to turn his attention away 
from his own weighty interests to reply 
unless he chose. But it mattered little to 
Janet. She would only laugh, and then 
slip into a little dreaming thought of the 
time when she used to whisper her prayers 
in his neck. ° 

The farm-house had a pleasant, com- 
fortable look. There was an old elm by 
its front-door, a bit of a garden, blushing 
with great scarlet peonies, golden holly- 
hocks, and wide-awake, democratic phlox; 
an ancient well-curb, with moss on it 
just underneath Janet’s window, the 
great, well-to-do looking barn beyond, 
and the fields where the sheep and two 
white-starred, soft-eyed cows browsed all 
day in the sunshine, and wound slowly 
home in the twilight to the music of their 
tinkling bells; within, a cosy, old-fashion- 
ed kitchen, where a bright fire and kind 
eyes always welcomed Janet as to a 
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home, and where Ben was.a perfect king. 
The faces of the childless-old people, too— 
the farmer’s, good-natured and rather 
sleepy ; the woman’s, full of mother-love, 
through its great want—had grown in two 
years quite dear to Janet. 

A boarding-place that is a home is not 
an easy thing to find, and it was not diffi- 
cult to guess who had chosen it for her. 

Her room, with its eastern window look- 
ing down upon the well-curb, where all 
the softest shadows fell and lingered from 
the elm, ‘and off through a green network 
to a line of low purple hills that caught 
the sunrise, was pleasant. It had a cer- 
tain quiet look, as of a place where one 
had found rest after many wanderings— 
even in its old-fashioned furniture, rag- 
carpet, and the gay patched quilt on the 
bed. There were a few pictures—some- 
thing worthy of the name always grew 
into life somehow wherever Janet might 
be—chosen now for their quiet scenes—a 
home by fire-light; a rough print of a 
child asleep among long grasses on a sum- 
mer noon; a tiny lake without a wave, 
held in by hills; one large, soft photo- 
graph, too, with a cross on its frame— 
Palmer’s Faith. This was Miss Granger’s 
gift. The figure before the cross, and tha 
eyes of the woman, bore always, to Janet, 
one likeness. But chiefly the look of rest 
dwelling in the room lay in that eastern 
window, as if it always watched for morn- 
ing, as a great prayer might be in waiting 
eyes. 

Janet’s work lay scattered about the 
room as she came in—rolls of paper, pen- 
cils, colors, patterns; vine-leaves with 
shadows under them, clusters of acorns 
on a background of sunlit green, rose- 
buds half-hidden in moss, pink-lined 
shells with seaweeds on them—a pretty 
artistic medley, even if they were to go 
to a paper manufactory. The one ex- 
travagance of Janet’s life had been that 
cheap papering on the walls of her little 
room. It was one of her own patterns— 
a white star on a pale blue ground. 

The work suited her, and she was con- 
tent with it. It kept her at home with 
the child; it was healthful; it was pleas- 
ant. What was left of the old passion 
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for her art did not murmur at its hum- 
ble uses. This was more than she 
had ever dared to hope for. She might 
have earned for herself an; education, 
masters, the sight of great models, a pos- 
sible future of which she had dreamed at 
moments as one dreams over a fairy tale ; 
but the support of the boy put this quite 
out of the question. Besides, she meant 
that Ben should have an education. He 
should never grow up as she had done. 

Her designs, people said, were worth an 
hour’s ride to see, for the mere wonder of 
the thing. The manufactory, from being 
an insignificant affair, was soon discover- 
ed to be without a rival in the county. It 
would have paid her double, an already 
good return, rather than have lost her. 

Janet smiled a little to herself, served 
her employers faithfully, and asked no 
more. If at any time in the summer 
twilights the old longings and aspir- 
ings flashed into life for a moment, 
she hushed them quietly to sleep and 
went on. her appointed way. TZhat was 
not meant for Janet here. It was one of 
the things that waited for her where so 
much else was waiting. It shall come in 
His good time. 

Janet folded away her papers, looped 
back the curtain from the eastern win- 
dow, beyond which a great crimson cloud, 
stolen from the west, hung flushing the 
purple hills, put the room into its dainti- 
est order, and arranged the harebells she 
had brought in with her in a tumbler on 
the table. Miss Granger loved harebells, 
and the harebells suited Miss Granger— 
they were just the color of her eyes. 

Then she roused Ben from his dream 
on the floor, undressed him, and heard 
his prayers. Ben could not remember 
now the time when he did not say his 
prayers, and Janet was glad that it was 
so. The flushing crimson light framed 
her in as she sat upon the bed, her head 
bowed, the boy in his little white night- 
dress kneeling in the glow, his hands 
folded within her clasping fingers. The 
light, touching and crowning his moist, 
bright hair, seemed to glorify the child 
and his simple words. It brought up the 
old fancy of the altar by which Janet had 
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long ago sought blindly after God when 
she knew it not. She seemed to be pray- 
ing with him. There was a certain sa- 
credness about the scene before which 
you would have reverently paused. Some- 
how Janet always made pretty pictures. 

It was when the child was asleep, and 
Janet sitting thoughtfully at the window, 
that her friend came in. There seemed 
to be no other word. Whatever of differ- 
ence this world’s gifts had made between 
the two, Janet only seemed conscious of 
it; she never forgot it; she never failed 
in any little respect due to her. The 
other, if she thought of it, gave no sign. 
This girl had been thrown, like one 
drowning, within reach of her outstretch- 
ed kand. What she could be she had 
been to her—a helper in her helplessness, 
a friend in her friendlessness ; just as true 
a friend as if the culture of a lifetime had 
refined the girl. For so He would have 
been whose disciple only she was. That 
was enough for this woman. 

Janet's quick-raised eyes told their own 
story. The other asked no warmer wel- 
come. " 

“Harebells, Janet? They are the first 
I have seen.” Stooping over the little 
tumbler to touch them. 

“For you,” said Janet simply. 

“You are very kind, Janet.” 

Miss Granger put one of the tiny vio- 
let-bells in the soft lace about her throat. 
To the girl, with her eyes on the flower, 
it became a sacred thing. 

They sat a long time in the falling twi- 
light, and talked of many things. They 
spoke of Janet; of her past, its errors 
and its pains ; of her days here in the 
still, gray farmhouse ; of her future, in 
few words, and with silent prayer. They 
spoke of the child in whom Janet’s only 
dreams were left ; of her cherished plans, 
and hopes, and fears for him, if the wait- 
ing messenger who had kept pace with 
her through the years should call her in 
some sudden moment; of the other’s 
promise, that the little one’s orphanage 
should be to her a sacred charge. They 
spoke too of Reuben. Janet could speak 
of him to this woman; it was not sacri- 
lege. They spoke with clasping hands; 
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and Janet’s voice was very low; not so 
much for pain—there was a hush in it 
into which pain could scarcely enter ; like 
a strain of mournful music, which one 
sings over to one’s self in still places, till 
it can have no longer mournfulness for 
sweetness. 

At last, the girl, with her eyes wander- 
ing off through the eastern window, fell 
into a silence. 

“Miss Granger !”—breaking it. 

“Well, Janet.” 

“T said something long ago, when I 
was sick at your house. I want to take 
it back.” 

“What was it, Janet ?” 

“*T said” —she paused a little—“I said 
I wished He'd let me die.” 

“Yes, Janet.” 

“T think, Miss Granger, I think— 
I guess—I don’t wish so now. I never’d 
a loved Him if He'd hadn’t taken Reu- 
ben.” 
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After a while: 
“There’s a great deal to do, Miss 
Granger—” 
“ Well?” 


“You won't think I could think any 
the less of Reuben?” 

“No, my child,” 

They said no more till the dusk had 
quite fallen, and Janet’s face was hidden, 

“ After all,” she said then in her quiet 
way; “after all, it doesn’t make so much 
difference, you know; he said he'd wait 
for me.” 

After Miss Granger had gone, Janet sat 
a long time at the window, watching the 
shadows that hung about the well-curb 
and the sky beyond, that waited for the 
sun-rising. 

At last she turned her face softly, as if 
speaking to some one quite near her: 

“T guess He’s done just about right, 
after all, Reuben.” 





SAUL AND JESUS. 


[Dr. Breets, of Utrecht, is one of the 
most prominent and able divines in the 
Reformed Church of Holland. His ac- 
quirements are varied. He is an eloquent 
preacher, a popular writer, a poet of the 
highest reputation, and at the same time 
he ranks among the foremost of Dutch 
philologists. He is favorably known in 
this country by his recent work on the 
Life and Character of Van der Palm, 
translated into English by the Rev. C. R. 
Westervelt, of Princeton. To the same 
pen we are indebted for the following 
translation of an admirable paper by Dr. 
Breets on Saul’s conversion.—Ep. Hours 
at Home. ] 


From the founding of the Christian 
church down to the present time, there 
has been no moment more important to it 
than that in which Saul of Tarsus was ar- 
rested on his way to Damascus by Jesus 
of Nazareth. No other event has con- 
tributed more to its extension than this 
conversion. No other conversion has been 
richer in salutary lessons, or more abund- 


ant in precious fruits. Nothing is more 
affecting than to see this persecutor, 
“breathing out threatening and slaugh- 
ter,” wounded by an arrow of the Lord, 
prostrated in the midst of his course, and 
presently to hear him “ preaching that 
faith which he formerly destroyed ””—no 
act which sets the unbounded power 
and the sovereign love of the Lord in 
clearer light. Here, if anywhere, is the 
word regeneration applicable—here, where 
a blind Saul, in the sudden obscuring of 
his external vision, received, by the light 
“ above the brightness of the sun,” inter- 
nal sight, “in order to see the kingdom of 
God.” 

No conversion which more than this 
may be called the work of a single mo- 
ment, occurring under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and whose external mani- 
festations were more powerful and bless- 
ed—no narrative of conversion which ex- 
hibits more clearly than that of Saul of 
Tarsus the progress, the reality, the oper- 
ation, and the necessity of conversion in 
all and for all—no conversion which more 
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than this may be denominated the work 
of a single moment. Yet, however sud- 
den and unexpected, it had also, without 
doubt, as all important developments in 
spiritual things, its secret internal prepa- 
rations. 

When we see a man actuated only by 
a blind zeal for God, and taking pleasure 
in the blood of Stephen—when we see 
him devastating the church, entering hous- 
es where it assembles, and, without com- 
passion or mercy, seizing and delivering 
into prison men and women; and when 
the storm of persecution has scattered far 
and wide the seed of the good confession, 
desiring of the high-priest authority that 
he might in foreign cities, even to the me- 
tropolis of Syria, surprise, bind, and bring 
up to Jerusalem, the ancient bloody city, 
those who were of the way of Jesus of 
Nazareth—no thought can be farther from 
our minds than this, that the man whom 
we see before us should already be the 
subject of operations which stand in con- 
nection with his future confession of the 
Crucified, so soon to be made. Yet it is 
even so; for the apostle, by whom the 
Lord was seen, “ the last of all, as of one 
born out of due time,” was also “ sepa- 
rated from his mother’s womb, .and called 
by the grace of God.” 

See him stand at the head of the men 
placed under his command, who regard 
his virtue asa model! Behold him march- 
ing out of the gates of the holy city—the 
dreadful letters in his girdle, his heart 
consumed with zeal for the Lord’s house! 
A journey of six days over mountain and 
wilderness, in order to surprise and de- 
vour the few sheep at Damascus, is not 
too much for this wolf of Benjamin. As 
“the Pharisee and son of a Pharisee, 
touching the righteousness which is of 
the law blameless,” undertakes the jour- 
ney over the mountains which encompass 
the holy city on every side, and, perhaps, 

‘recalls to mind the words of the Psalmist, 
“ As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his 
people, from henceforth even forever,” he 
doubtless applies them to himself and to 
the business with which he is wholly en- 
grossed. The Lord will “‘do good unto 
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those that be good, and to them that are 
upright in their hearts; as for such as 
turn aside unto their crooked ways "—at 
Damascus as well as at Jerusalem—he 
“shall lead them forth with the workers 
of iniquity.” He must pass through Sa- 
maria. His course brings him to Sychar,* 
near to the parcel of ground which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph, and where was 
Jacob’s well. We know not whether, 
wearied, he there sat down, as the Holy 
One did, whom he persecutes in his disci- 
ples, along this way; but if at this time 
also a Samaritan woman had come to 
draw*water, the man so “zealous for the 
tradition of the fathers” would not have 
said to her, “Give me to drink.” In Sa. 
maria also, thanks to his persecutions, 
there are not a few who worship God in 
spirit and in truth, and acknowledge ‘the 
salvation which is of the Jews ;”’ but if he 
knows it, it is only to look with greater 
contempt upon a people who blaspheme 
the holy place of worship. The persecu- 
tor has now neither time nor opportunity 
to commence in Samaria hostile opera- 
tions “against the name of Jesus.” Da- 
mascus is the aim of his journey. Having 
entered Galilee, he presently obtains a 
view of the snow-white top of Hermon, 
the highest summit of the Anti-Libanus. 
This is “the tower of Lebanon, which 
looketh toward Damascus,” which also 
points out to this traveler the situation 
of Damascus. It is time to cross the 
Jordan, and, leaving Galilee, out of which 
‘“‘a prophet has never arisen,” and Naza- 
reth, from which ‘nothing good can pro- 
ceed,” on the left, to accomplish the pas- 
sage by Scythopolis, where the Galileans, 
going up to the feasts, were accustomed 
to trample the Samaritans under foot; 
where Pompey crossed the sacred stream 
on his way to profane the temple—Saul 
of Tarsus went to establish it more firmly 
in the blood of the apostate Nazarenes. 


* Whatever road was followed in Saul’s 
journey to Damascus, it is almost certain that 
the earlier part of it brought him to Neapolis, 
the Sychar of the Old Testament and the Na- 
blous of the modern Samaritans.—Conybeare 
and Howson, Life and Ep. of St. Paul, 
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There is Gadara,.the Roman city; there 
the wilderness, the wilderness of Damas- 
ous, extending to the foot of the Anti- 
Libanus—the wilderness through which 
Elijah once traveled to anoint Hazael king 
over Syria.* How stony, how sterile, 
how bare is that boundless plain—an il- 
limitable, immovable sea of sand to those 
who view it from the eminences which 
here and there present themselves! Does 
a solitary plant raise its head, it is only 
to see its leaves wither under the burning 
rays of a scorching sun. ‘So perish the 
church of the Nazarenes under the me- 
ridian sun of a holy persecution.” There 
lies Damascus, “the head of Syria” t— 
the ancient city, the opulent, the city of 
Abraham’s faithful servant, Eliezer, and 
in whose vicinity the father of the faith- 
ful had pursued the captors of Lot; the 
city in which king David placed a garri- 
son, and which once set itself in oppo- 
sition to Solomon; the city which carried 
on a trade with Tyre in numerous wares, 
with an abundance of costly commodities, 
with wine of Helbon and white wool.{ 
Yet all this has now no interest for Saul. 
Magnificent through all times has been 
the appearance of Damascus, “the eye of 
the wilderness,” as it lay there, in the 
midst of pleasure-grounds and groves, en- 
vironed by rose-bushes and fruit-trees and 
fragrant shrubs—the centre of a para- 
disaic island in the midst of this sea 
of sand.§ But for all these beauties 
Saul now can have no eyes; or if he has, 
it is only the more deeply to lament that 
in this Eden also the venomous serpent of 
the Nazarene seduction has crept in—that 
also over these waters hovers the pestilen- 
tial breath of the confessors of a crucified 
Messiah. 

It is quiet in the city; it is quiet in the 


* 1 Kings xix. 15. + Isa. vii. 8. 


¢ Ez. xxvii. 18; also v. 16, 

§ It is is related of Mohammed that at the 
sight of Damascus he exclaimed, “No; there 
is but one Paradise for the faithful: this will 
I not enter: I chose the heavenly.” He turn- 
ed back, and never again set foot in the beau- 
tiful environs of the magnificent city. 
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groves which surround it. It is noon. 
Clear and bright stands the sun in the 
heavens. What is this? Can that sun 
shine more brightly without burning more 
fiercely? No; here is “a light above the 
brightness of the sun,” the mid-day sun— 
the mid-day sun in the wilderness of Da- 
mascus! Here is the glory of the Lord. 
Paul sees it and falls to the earth, his 
traveling companions with him. ‘Saul, 
Saul! why persecutest thou me?” exclaims 
a voice in the Hebrew tongue. And with 
his mouth in the dust, the destroyer of the 
church asks, “Who art thou, Lord?” 
The answer is, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou persecutest.” And this Jesus 
adds, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.” 

Yes, that glorified One has spoken, whom 
Stephen saw, when his enemies gnashed 
upon him, and prepared to fall upon 
him. To the chief of his persecutors has 
he spoken, from the place of his glory, 
with the manifestation of his glory; but 
much rather with the manifestation of his 
love. He has spoken to him in that lan- 
guage, with that voice with which he asked 
the blind man of Jericho, “ What wilt 
thou. that I shall do unto thee?” with 
which he called Lazarus out of the grave; 
with which he had encouraged the penitent, 
when with the hair of her head she wiped 
his feet, wet with her tears, saying, “‘Go 
in peace.” “Saul, Saul!” he said, as if 
he spoke to one of his own, gentle and 
earnest, as the ‘Martha, Martha!” as the 
“Simon, Simon!” had sounded. As, in 
the night of his deepest humiliation, he 
asked a man who had smitten him in the 
face, “‘ Wherefore smitest thou me?” so 
he, “to whom all power .is given in heaven 
and on earth,” inquires of this servant of 
the high-priest, whom he was able to con- 
sume with the breath of his mouth, “‘ Why 
persecutest thou me?” And being asked 
his name, he “‘whom God has highly ex- 
alted” does not call himself by one of those 
royal and divine names expressive of his 
high dignity and his incomparable being, 
but by the humble and encouraging one 
which is to be read on his cross, and 
which proclaims to all sinners, even to this 
Saul, what he is willing to be for sinners. 
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“T am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 
secutest.” 

. “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” Out of heaven he still speaks in 
similitudes, which he deli zhted to employ in 
the days of his flesh, and borrowed as well 
from the most common things in daily use— 
the bushel and bottle—as from God’s rich 
and beautiful creation, the lilies of the 
field and the fowls of the air. 
for thee to kick against the pricks,” like a 
refractory ox, whose struggles against the 
armed hand of his master* only serve to in- 
crease the pain, which by obedience he 
might escape. “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” Whose heart is not 
touched by the compassionate love which 
speaks in this additional sentence? How- 
ever deeply he is wounded by the bloody 
hand of Saul stretched out against the 
church in which he himself suffers and is 
persecuted, of this he makes no mention, no 
complaint. He is grieved by the wounds 
which this destroyer inflicts upon himself. 
But how affectingly also does this compas- 
sionate word betray the earlier workings 
of a love, which not to-day for the first has 
interested itself in this enemy ! 

“Tt is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” No one travels the road to per- 
dition unwarned; hence also, no person 
obtains conversion without internal prepar- 
ations. He who attains conversion ac- 
knowledges in his severest conflict, in his 
most distressing inward compunctions, the 
operations of a grace which he has long 
misapprehended, which he has violently 
opposed. He who perseveres to the end 
in his obduracy carries about with him 
in the wounds inflicted upon his heels, his 
own condemnation. Saul was not want- 
ing in admonitions. Sharp and many 
were the pricks with which his Master had 
driven him to the way of salvation. The 
man who afterward so powerfully testified 
before Jew and Gentile, “‘ Having obtained 
help from God, I continue unto this day, 
saying none other things than those which 


* The prick ( xevrpov, stimulus ) is a pointed 
instrument, which is still seen in Southern Eu- 
rope and in the Levant in the hands of those 
who plow with oxen, or who drive cattle, 
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the prophets and Moses did say should 
come; that Christ should suffer, and that 
he should be the first that should rise from 
the dead, and should show light unto the 
people, and to the Gentiles,” had not been 
previously unacquainted with the Scrip- 
tures, in which “he thought to have eter- 
nal life,” and “which testify of Christ.” 
Should one of those passages to which the 
confessors of Jesus of Nazareth appeal 
with so much power and emphasis, never 
have affected him? Yes, indeed, they had 
more than once been goads to him, not to 
be repelled but with violence and pain. So 
also, philosopher and unbeliever of our 
day! there isin that Book which you deem 
beneath you, or whose meaning you 
imagine yourself able to pervert to your 
own, too many a word which speaks to 
your heart and conscience. He had heard 
Stephen, the eloquent youth; he had be- 
held in him the joyful martyr; and not 
forgetting the wisdom and the convincing 
words with which he spoke—not forgetting 
the brightness betokening more than earth- 
ly peace, with which his countenance was 
irradiated, as all faces were turned toward 
him in wrath; not being able to forget the 
words of prayer which were on his lips 
when he fell asleep amid the stones which 
overwhelmed him while communing with 
his Lord. As little you, thoughtless youth, 
who resolutely pursue the way of sin, can 
remove from before your eyes the image 
of that mother, who with melting eye en- 
treated you to choose the narrow way, and 
whose last prayer was for your salvation. 
But if the conviction of Stephen seemed to 
cause Saul’s conviction for a moment to 
waver, he endeavored to confirm it anew 
by a greater glow of zeal; by acts of in- 
creasing violence; yes, if necessary, by a 
broader stream of blood. The Pharisee, 
and son of a Pharisee, according to the law 
blameless, the man zealous for God, sum- 
moned all the powers of his extraordinary 
mind, all the sophisms of his disciplined in- 
tellect, in order to persist in the intention 
“tha the must do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” This 
purpose was often to be shaken, when, en. 
tering the houses in which the disciples 
were assembled, he found them breaking 
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bread, or in prayer; when he saw the 
countenances upon which the terror of his 
appearance was depicted so speedily reiis- 
sume the expression of a peace which 
could not be taken from them. His heart 
must indeed at times have failed him as 
he “persecuted this way to the death, 
binding and delivering into prison both 
men and women ;” and as he “compelled 
them to blaspheme,” he must sometimes 
have experienced a shudder in his soul, 
which even then whispered to it, “ — 
Saul! why persecutest thou me?” . 
But he admonished himself for his misgiv- 
ings, and resolved to serve God ; yea, “to do 
God service,” and which would be the more 
meritorious in proportion to the greatness 
of his sacrifice. And again, as he asked him- 
self, whether this bloody way, in which he 
did not intend to give himself a moment’s 
rest—whether this “perfect manner” of 
serving God, this “ Jew’s religion in which 
he profited above many of his equals in his 
own nation,” and which he designed to de- 
fend with fire and sword against the pollu- 
tion of every error and violation, gave him 
that peace which his heart needed ; whether 
it tranquillized him amid the accusations of 
a conscience which convinced him of sin, as 
it thundered in his ear, “concupiscence is 
sin,” inspired him with courage amid the 
inward conflicts of a soul which finds “ this 
law in itself, that when it would do good, 
evil is present with it”—then could his an- 
swer in uprightness be no other than, “O 
wretched man that Iam!” Then was also 
already the prayer of his heart, “‘Who 
shall deliver me?” as is the case even in 
our day with so many an honorable and 
virtuous despiser of the cross of Christ. 
These conflicts, so troublesome, so con- 
stant, were the painful secret of the man 
who manifested only zeal, firmness, and 
courage ; but a secret into which the 
Christ persecuted by him was initiated. 
What do I say? these conflicts were the 
consequence of the operations, of the 
leadings of a love, in her turn a secret 
for the man, who was bent only upon 
being her antagonist. But that secret 
was revealed in the kind word, which at 
once laid open the secret history of Saul’s 
heart, ‘It is hard for thee to kick against 
Vou. IIl.—85 
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the pricks.” And that word made the 
enemy a friend. Not he who gets a view 
of his sinful life; not he who learns to 
know the sinful inclinations of his heart; 
not he who finds himself striving against 
God; but he who sees therein the mis- 
apprehension of a love which has long 
sought his salvation—that man must 
yield, must surrender—surrender to a 

passion which he late but yet timely 

reciates, And he does it as did Saul, 

out reservation, with ingenuous sor- 
row, with joyful hope. 

Without reservation. As that heart- 
disclosing word, “It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks!” sounded in his 
ears, no other answer was possible for 
Saul, smitten to the earth, than this, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
He has learned to know Him who hence- 
forth shall be his Lord, at whose disposal 
he immediately places himself. “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” This is 
the humble question of this cruel perse- 
cutor, of this bold, this proud, this really 
noble spirit; of this Saul, hitherto so de- 
termined in his purpose, so confident of 
his strength, and, as it seemed, of his way. 
He sacrifices all. He deeply abases him- 
self, who used to exalt himself so highly. 
He is ready to follow, who seemed born 
only to lead. “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” shall henceforth be the 
inquiry, the watchword of the life of one 
who truly thought he knew what he must 
do, and who himself devised and multi- 
plied means and ways for the perform- 
ance of the task which he saw before 
him. Yielding every thought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ, he will 
do nothing but at the signal and under 
the safe conduct of Him who said to him 
on his way to Damascus, “ Hitherto, and 
no further.” 

“Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” “Arise,” is the answer, “and 
go into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” Self-will is 
broken; Saul of Tarsus has humbled 
himself before Jesus of Nazareth. That 
this humiliation is complete must be 
made fully apparent. He who has of- 
fended so much is prepared to do all 
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things; but, for the present, nothing is 
required of him but to wait, but to 
humble himself before God and man. He 
must arise, who was cast down to the 
earth ; he must stand upon those feet, till 
this moment “ swift to shed blood.” Soon 
will they be “ beautiful upon the moun- 
tains” as those “who bring good tidings, 
that publish peace;” but not yet. He 


may not retreat from that Damasc 
whither he is, hastening as a cero 
wolf, but before whose gates the 
Shepherd kept watch. He may not re- 
turn at once to Jerusalem, there before 
the assembled Sanhedrim, and in the 
presence of the high-priest from whom 
he has desired letters to persecute Jesus, 
to confess that Jesus, and thus imme- 
diately place an act of heroic love in con- 
trast with a way of bloody hatred. He 
must pursue his way to Damascus ; but, 
before he says or does any thing, give him- 
self to reflection. For this is salutary. 
He obeys. He that will do all things 
ean also stand still and wait; otherwise, 
there is no sincerity in his “Lord, what 
wilt thou ?” 

Affecting scene! inexplicable for them 
who saw indeed a shining light, heard an 
awful sound, but distinguished neither 
voice nor speaker—when they saw their 
highly honored leader, after uttering 
those mysterious words, arise from his 
humble attitude, cast a dull, heavy look 
at them, and presently extend his hands 
to be led by them, being struck with 
blindness by the heavenly vision. Thus 
was brought to Damascus the man who, 
at the head of his followers, had already 
in anticipation marched triumphantly into 
that city; thus did he pass under her 
gates, not as a conqueror, but as a 
prisoner. Is he not the prisoner of the 
Lord, to whose mercy he has yielded 
himself? Fear not, little flock ; fear not, 
ye sheep and lambs in the foreign city, 
who belong to the Good Shepherd! The 
wolf shall not devour you; he shall so- 
journ with you. The wolf has become a 
lamb. Gentiles, Jews, and also the few 
eonfessors of Christ see the blind Saul led 
along the streets of Damascus, without 
knowing him. The synagogue does not 
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suspect this to be the renowned zealot, 
come over to assist in purifying it from 
the Nazarene infection which also cleaves 
to it. Without being able to behold 
them, he passes by the dwellings which 
he had purposed to enter in order to find 
all who invoked a name which had now 
been proclaimed to him from heaven—the 
dwellings in which they spoke with trem- 
bling of the man of whom they knew 
“how much evil he had done to the 
saints at Jerusalem,” and with what 
authority he came thither. Perhaps the 
abode of Ananias was on the way to the 
street called Straight, on the way to the 
house of Judas, and who also sees, with- 
out being aware of it, this brother, the 
dreaded persecutor, pass by powerless. 
But Judas, with whom he took lodgings, 
is amazed to receive a blind man, with his 
head bowed down, instead of a divine hero 
with uplifted head. Saul tells him noth- 
ing. What should he tell him? He has 
too much to reflect upon ; he desires only 
rest and retirement. What has happened 
to him on his way to Damascus, he will 
not conceal; of that he will testify, in 
that he will glory, at a suitable time and 
place; but first he must himself better 
understand it, first must he, the instruct- 
ed of Gamaliel, in the spirit of a docile 
Mary ponder it in his heart. 

That heart is filled with grief. It re- 
fuses meat and drink. Saul of Tarsus 
passes a day in fasting and prayer, yet 
another and still another. That was a 
different kind of fasting from the fast- 
ing “according to the perfect manner of 
the law of the fathers,” the fasting ‘twice 
in the week,” concerning which a Phari- 
see’s heart was in so much danger of being 
exalted with pride. It was a fasting that 
may justly be called a humiliation or af- 
fliction of soul,* yet certainly as well the 
effect as evidence of that disposition. 
That was a different prayer from any 
which the devout Saul had before known. 
What reflections, what reminiscences in 
those three days of seclusion ; what tears 
in those blind eyes! Oh! now he recalls 


* So is fasting called Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 
27, Num, xxx. 13, 
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the pricks one by one, against which it was 
hard for him to kick, although he ap- 
peared not to feel the pain—although he 
began to harden himself against it. Now 
come upon the foreground all those 
thoughts, words, and images, which he 
had before with so much care and vio- 
lence kept upon the background. Now 
appear again before his mind those forms 
of terrified men and women whom he had 
constrained to blaspheme ; now he sees 
again the radiant countenance of the 
young martyr, in whose death he had 
pleasure, and who had prayed for him 
and was heard. Truly he was heard. 
The Lord, whom Stephen saw, has also 
been seen by Saul, and he has not im- 
puted his sins to him ; but has graciously 
spoken to him on the way in which he 
went, and in love arrested him, so that 
nothing worse should happen to him than 
the pain occasioned by his bleeding heels. 

Great is the grief of Saul, deep his con- 
trition for sin ; with inexpressible anguish 
he regards himself “‘ the chief of sinners,” 
because he has persecuted the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and has shown himself only an 
enemy during his whole life. But he can 
not despair. A ray of light. penetrates his 
darkness ; he feels that he is in the hands 
of amazing love ; he feels that he is in the 
way of salvation. “But there is forgive- 
ness with thee, that thou mayest be feared. 
I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, 
and in his word do I hope.” That word 
presently comes to him; and he doubts 
not, but receives it joyfully. In all this, 
Saul’s experience is similar to that of 
every one who, from an enemy of Jesus 
of Nazareth, or a neutral whom he re- 
gards as an enemy, is changed by him 
into a friend. 

Extraordinary and amazing are the light 
above the brightness of the sun, the ap- 
pearance of the glorified One, and the 
blind eyes of the internally enlightened— 
the transformation as in a moment, by a 
single glance, a word from the Anointed of 
God ; to whom then, to Saul, has all this 
occurred? But that which is essential in 
his conversion is not the marvelous and 
extraordinary, but the ordinary — that 
which is common to every true convert; 
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which yet may not less be called a mys- 
tery of the Lord’s power and grace. That 
subjugation of the pride of the heart ; 
that surrender of the will; that prostra- 
tion in deep abasement ; that implicit 
submission to Divine direction; that -in- 
ward sense of unworthiness ; that need 
of retirement, of self-examination ; that 
painful sense of guilt, which, however, 
brings with it the twilight of a joyful 
hope, rather than excludes it; that pre- 
paredness to receive comfort from the hand 
of the Lord, while the severest judgment 
is passed on heart and life, and not a sin- 
gle sin is extenuated—this is what all 
have known for whom the moment, for 
whom a period of life has arrived, in 
which, by the glorious light of a Saviour’s 
love, previously misapprehended, they 
have learned to know themselves and 
the opposition of their lives to him. Ex- 
ternally, the methods and manifestations 
of conversion are indeed endlessly diver- 
sified ; but the processes carried on in the 
depths of the heart are essentially the 
same, And where the breath of that wind 
blows, of which “no one knows whence 
it comes and whither it goes,” there also 
is “its sound heard.” 

What a sensation for him who has 
been fasting and praying, when in the 
dark of night, in which three days have 
now been passed, he is suddenly comfort- . 
ed by a new view of the Lord’s way! It 
is not again the glorious form of the ex- 
alted Saviour that he sees before him; it 
is one of those lovely forms of which he 
has seen so many at Jerusalem and else- 
where, but with burning hatred in his 
heart. With what compassion do these 
eyes look upon him! with what love are 
these hands extended to bless him! And 
they are furnished with the blessing of 
restoring him to sight. This he perceives 
in his countenance; but his outward vis- 
ion remains obscure. . . . When the 
door of his dark abode is unlocked, and 
a friendly voice addresses him, ‘ Brother 
Saul!” with what emotions does he catch 
these words! and with what sensations 
does he listen further! “The Lord, even 
Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way 
as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
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mightest receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” Then he received 
his sight, and “looked upon him,” upon 
the Israelite, “‘ devout according to the 
law,” his brother according to the flesh ; 
on the disciple of that Jesus who appear- 
ed to him, who, with so little victory over 
fear and unbelief, but with the most em- 
phatic tenderness, called him brother. 
Then he opens his eyes upon the man 
whom he had seen in his vision—the one 
sent by the Lord. Yes, now he sees all 
things; now all is light. No more fear, 
no more doubt ; Jesus, whom he has pre- 
scribed, has had compassion on him. He 
sinks down in adoration and thanksgiving ; 
but rises again, and, having refreshed him- 
self, he makes no delay in being baptized 
in the name of the Lord, whom he in- 
vokes for the forgiveness of sins. The 
rivers of Damascus are more precious to 
him than all the waters of Israel. Where 
the love of the Lord is acknowledged in 
its fullness, there the deepest sense of 
guilt is no hindrance to the immediate re- 
ception of its whole treasure with a grate- 
ful-heart. With the most sincere peni- 
tence dwells the boldest faith, which by 
its very boldness manifests its reality, and 
the reality of conversion, to the glory of 
the Lord’s grace. 

And now the moment has arrived for 
the answer to be made to the question of 
his soul, “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo?’ Now it is made known to him 
that “the God of his fathers has chosen 
him, that he should know his will, and 
see that Just One, and hear the voice of 
his mouth, to be his witness unto all 
men.” Now that he is chosen and hon- 
ored by his Lord, “to bear his name 
before the Gentiles and kings, and the 
children of Israel;” and also “to suffer 
things for the blessed name,” which once 
sounded in his ears as foolishness and 
blasphemy, his heart is prepared. How 
does he desire in the presence of the syn- 
agogue, to which he has letters, led by 
Ananias, to join the church of the Naza- 
renes, not fearing with it to be reproach- 
ed, persecuted, and traduced by all the 
Sauls who should desire to rise up against 
it! At a future time he will appear in 
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the same synagogue, to its no small dis. 
may, and proclaim with increasing power 
that Jesus of Nazareth is Christ, that Je- 
sus Christ is the Son of God. But now, 
at the instance of that will to which he 
has surrendered his own, we see him 
leaving Damascus, to learn, in the solitude 
of the Arabian deserts, from the Lord, 
what flesh and blood can not teach him, 
and to strengthen himself for the great 
task which awaits him. When he returns, 
a conspiracy is formed to kill him. He 
would even now not refuse to die, if the 
service and honor of his Lord had de- 
manded it; yet for this moment his duty 
is, “ persecuted in the one city, to flee into 
the next.” He escapes narrowly, and in 
a humiliating way ; but he escapes to ful- 
fill his vocation among Jews and Gentiles, 
in Judea and in foreign cities; to spend 
that life of thirty and two years of abun- 
dant labor and manifold sufferings in the 
service of that Lord whose he is, to whom 
he lives, for whom he dies ; that exempla- 
ry life, that esteemed no task too heavy, 
evaded no conflict, shunned no cross, and 
in joy of faith, boldness of confession, 
and obedience in all things, continued the 
same totheend. That life was an uninter- 
rupted proclamation of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ; an energetic preaching 
of the inexhaustible power of faith and 
of the beautiful fruits of conversion ; a 
continued confirmation and manifestation 
of the reality and power of that which 
happened between Jesus of Nazareth and 
Saul of Tarsus on the way to Damascus. 
And why must this take place between 
Jesus of Nazareth and Saul of Tarsus, if 
for the salvation of sinners another name 
had been given, another power put forth, 
another way found or prepared than the 
name of Christ, than the power of his 
grace, than the way of reconciliation 
through his blood? If every method of 
serving God is equally good; if sincerity of 
convictions, of whatever kind ; if the good 
intentions of a zeal without knowledge ; 
if pure morals are sufficient for salvation ; 
if only the heathen, the ungodly, the im- 
moral man needs conversion ; to what 
purpose did Saul need it, averse from the 
crucified One, but in good faith zealous 
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for God, and as to the law blameless ? 
Why did Saul need it, and wherefore from 
henceforth did he fill the whole world 
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with the preaching of Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, with the watchword: Not 
by works, but by faith ? 


THE GERMAN BURNS. 


Wuaen we call Heper, the Alemanian 
poet, the German Burns, we give to the 
English reader at once a very good general 
idea of the spirit and genius of the man, 
and the character of his poetry. The sim- 
ilarity of the two men is striking. They 
were born at.nearly the same time—Burns 
in 1759, Hebel in 1760; and although the 
former died comparatively young, 1796, 
and the latter only in a good old age, 1826, 
as poets they were cotemporary. Both 
sprang from the bosom of humble life, were 
in deep sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of the lowly—sang of the common 
objects of every day life, and in the native 

, dialect of the people. Both were children 
of nature, kindly, generous, and full of 
genial humor, and their poetry is naive, 
artless, natural, simple, and sweet. Both 
are poets of the home-feeling, interpreters 
of the human heart in its most intensely 
natural affections and moods, full of the 
trusting traditional spirit of isolated coun- 
try life; and both, therefore, whilst they 
have not failed to interest the most learned 
and refined by their creations of true 
genius, have won for their names a fragrant 
immortality in the hearts of all who, how- 
ever unlettered, carry with them an intui- 
tive aptitude for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. 

Resembling each other in the peculiari- 
ties and circumstances just enumerated, 
they differ from each other in some others. 
Burns was without any of the usual oppor- 
tunities for intellectual discipline and cul- 
ture, being entirely self-educated; Hebel 
enjoyed all the advantages of the gymna- 
sium and the university. Burns, though 
with strong religious iristincts and a deep 
undercurrent of religious feeling, never 
submitted his life tothe regulating cultus 
of the Church, but often suffered his pas- 
sions to run wild, and became the play- 





thing of the stormy irregularities of his 
impulsive nature; Hebel was a professed 
and ever-consistent Christian, cultivating 
his religious life by the devout use of the 
means of grace; regular and temperate in 
his habits, meek, earnest, and pious in 
word and life, and, clothed with the graces 
of the Spirit, he walked in abiding favor 
and communion with Christ as in. the 
sweet sunshine of heaven. j 

In order properly to introduce our Ger- 
man poet to English readers, it is necessary 
first to introduce them to the man by a 
brief sketch of his life and the scenes of 
his childhood home.* 

About the middle of the last century a 
weaver and mountaineer from the Hunds- 
riick, left his home in early youth, and 
after many wanderings came at length to 
Basel. Here he forsook his loom, which 
never had any special charm for him, and en- 
tered the service of Major Iselin, an officer 
in the French service, and with him made 
a number of campaigns, which on one oc: 
casion led him as far as Corsica. During 
this service in the Major’s family he became 
acquainted with a maiden, also of humble 
origin, who served at the same time in the 
Major’s family, and soon found that his 
love for her proved able to cure him of 
his wandering mode of life. He now thought 
that a single humble room “ would hence- 


* In this sketch we shall draw from the follow- 
ing German sources, of which we give the titles 
in English: Preface to an edition of his poems 
1820, The German Classics, vol. xxv. 1830. 
Encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber, art. Hebel, 
1828. Encyclopedia of German National Lit- 
erature, vol. iii. 1888. And a late work by L. 
Hermann Kahle, entitled Claudius and Hebel; 
Berlin, 1864. From one and all of these, as 
it may best suit our purpose, we translate, com- 
pile, abridge, transfuse and complement—all 
with a view to accuracy and completeness. 
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forth be world enough for him.” In 1757 
they became husband and wife, and moved 
to Hausen, a small village near Schopf- 
heim, in Baden. These were the parents 
of our poet. 

In the humble village of Hausen, the 
weaver, in winter, wrought at his old trade, 
whilst in the summer, both he and his wife 
served together in the family of Major Ise- 
lin in Basel, where they had first met and 
loved. Here—and not in Hausen, as some 
have it—our poet was born, on the 10th of 
May, 1760. John Peter was the name he 
received in baptism. The happy father 
must have devoted to the boy no small 
share of attention ; for in a record-book he 
has carefully noted how “the little Peter 
in the twenty-second week of his age got 
his first tooth, at twenty-eight weeks sat 
alone, and how at the fair of 1760 he could 
already whistle with a wooden pipe!” 

However, the further care and training 
of the child soon devolved entirely upon 
the mother. His father died when the boy 
was scarcely fifleen months old. Hence, 
Hebel, like many other prominent men, 
is, under God, more indebted to his mother 
than to his father for what he became. 
His mother is described as “‘a woman of a 
strong understanding, excellent spirit, and 
deep religious life.” The blessing of this 
last trait the poet knew especially how to 
appreciate. In a sermon written in his 
sixtieth year, though never delivered, he 
says: “The blessing of her piety has 
never forsaken me. She taught me to 
pray, she taught me to believe in God, to 
trust in him, and to keep constantly in 
mind his omnipresence.” This grace of 
his mother’s piety early manifested itself 
in the most beautiful way in his childish 
plays. He took the chrysalids left by the 
butterflies, put them in little tiny wooden 
boxes, dug them in the earth, stuck cross- 
es upon the little graves, and trustingly 
waited and longed for their resurrection ! 

From his sixth year Hebel attended 
alternately the village school at Hausen, 
and the Minster school in Basel, where 
his mother continued to serve in the sum- 
mer in the Iselin family. During winter 
the boy Hebel had his regular work be- 
tween school-hours, which was to gather 
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wood in the forest for the fire, or to break 
stones for the furnace. During the sum- 
mer, he had easier times in Basel. The 
good he derived from this alternating be- 
tween town and country life, he himself 
gratefully acknowledges in later life. In 
the discourse already quoted, he says: 
“T was born of poor but pious parents, 
spent the half of my time alternately in 
a quiet village, and in the excellent houses 
of a large city. Thus I early learned to 
be rich and to be poor. Although I have 
never been rich, I have learned to have 
nothing and to have all things, to be glad 
with the happy, and sad with the sorrow- 
ful.” 

In his thirteenth year, young Hebel lost 
also his mother. She died in Autunn, 
1773. During her stay at Basel, she took 
sick ; and, according to her own wish, 
they started to bring her to her home in 
Hausen ; but the wagon on which they 
placed her sick-couch for the journey 
became her death-bed! In the presence 
of her son, who had been called to her 
side, she died on the way from Basel to 
Hausen, between the villages of Steinen 
and Brombach. Often afterward did He- 
bel again travel this way by night; and in 
remembrance of the loss suffered here he, 
at a later period, after such a nightly 
journey, wrote one of his best poems, 
entitled, Die Verginglichkeit — perish- 
ableness. ‘To the close of his life he re- 
members her with the greatest tenderness, 
and she appears in the way of touching 
allusions in his poems. 

Just about the time young Hebel lost 
his mother, the orphan had the good for- 
tune to become known to Preuschen, a 
member of the church council in Karls- 
ruhe, who took a deep interest in him, 
and sent him to the grammar-school at 
Lorrach. From here, after some time, he 
took him to himself in Karlsruhe, where, 
in the lyceum of that city, from 1775 to 
1778, he completed his studies prepara- 
tory to the University. In 1778 he en- 
tered upon the study of theology in the 
University of Erlangen. 

In 1780, Hebel returned to Karlsruhe, 
sustaining with honor his examination as 
a candidate of theology, and parentless 
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and poor as he was, he gladly embraced 
the opportunity of becoming private 
teacher in a family, at the same time en- 
tering uyon a vicarate therewith connect- 
ed, offered him by pastor Schlottenheck 
in Hertinget. a village not far from his 
native place. 

During his yeats of study in the schools, 
and in the university, Hebel had mani- 
fested a taste for philosophical studies, 
and made good progres in his depart- 
ment. These acquiremeats now served 
him well, securing for him, in 1783, the 
honorable position of preceptor in the 
grammar-school in Lorrach. Here Hebel 
lived. in the midst of a paradise otnature. 
A walk of two hours through the midst 
of most charming scenery led to Basel. 
Still nearer rolled the Rhine. In the dis- 
tance rose the hills and crests of the 
Schwartzwald, and still more remote were 
seen the Swiss Alps. In the hours of 
rest and leisure, which came in between 
the duties of his calling, Hebel lived in the 
bosom of nature, devoting himself to the 
enjoyment of intimate friendships and the 
soothing and refreshing influence of the 
muses. Here the Alemanian poet first 
_ successfully spread his wings, giving form 
and expression to those harmonies of his 
soul which had haunted his spirit from 
the years of his childhood. Of the pecu- 
liar character and merits of his poetry, 
we shall speak farther on in this article. 

In 1791, Hebe! received a call as teach- 
er in the gymnasium of Karlsruhe; and 
at the same time became sub-deacon of 
the court church in that city. He preach- 
ed with acceptance, and soon found him- 
self contented and happy in his new rela- 
tions. Especially did his teaching, in 
which he had now attained to great effi- 
ciency, find much favor; and he devoted 
himself to this part of his work with true 
enthusiasm. His devotion to his calling 
did not remain unnoticed or unrewarded ; 
for as early as 1798 Hebel was promoted 
to the chief professorship in the institu- 
tion. 

At this time the greater portion of his 
peculiar Alemanian poems had already 
been published, partly as single poems, 
and also in a collected form, and were the 
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property and the delight of the people. 
But the watchers on the German Par- 
nassus as yet knew not his name, or at 
least did not acknowledge this Saul as one 
of poesy’s true prophets. They could not 
at once perceive that such artlessness in 
thought and style could be true art. At 
length, however, Joan Paul Richter, in a 
letter to the publisher or « paper devoted 
to elegant literature, which had a that 
time great influence, gives evidence that 
he had gotten on the scent of it. Jean 
Paul, who even from the first glance saw 
Hebel’s great poetical merits, placed him 
at once by the side of Herder. With 
full justice and great beauty he says of 
him: “The soft, golden evening light of 
a beautiful and peaceful soul lies upon all 
heights, which he causes to pass before 
us. He compensates for poetical flowers 
by poesy itself. With one hand he places 
to his lips the Swiss Alpine-horn of youth- 
ful longing and joy, whilst with the other 
he points to the gleaming evening glory 
which Kes upon the high glaciers, and 
begins to pray when the vesper-bells call 
over to him from the mountains.” 

From this time forth Hebel’s calling 
as a poet was universally acknowledged ; 
and the princes of the poets, Herder, 
Goethe, Jacobi, aided in making his fame 
known, as they were also among the first 
to discover and appreciate his rare merits. 

In 1805, his prince, the excellent Charles 
Frederick of Bavaria, honored him with 
the title of member of the church coun- 
cil; and three years later he intrusted to 
him the conduct of the gymnasium as 
director. Though he stood thus in high 
official position, and was led by his call- 
ing to labor in the higher sphere of liter- 
ature and philosophy, this man of the 
people did not suffer the high duties of 
his new position to alienate his sympa- 
thies from the walks of common life, or 
prevent him from furnishing popular con- 
tributions, for the cultivation of the peo- 
ple, to the literary journals of the time. 
For the carrying out of his earnest wishes 
in this respect, he found an especially ap- 
propriate medium in the pages of the Ba- 
varian County Almanac, known as the 
Family Friend of the Rhine, for citizens 
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and farmers. Here he published a trea- 
sure of the most valuable matter, clothed 
in the simplest of styles, and in the form 
of pleasantries, anecdotes, stories, “things 
old and new, in fun and in earnest.” By 
this kind of writing, for which he pos- 
sessed peculiar gifts, he accomplished un- 
told good among the common people. He 
did not look «pun those higher institu- 
tions, # one of which he stood as the of- 
acial head, as high Swiss Alps, covered 
down to the foot with cold and unyield- 
ing ice, only to be looked up to in dumb 
wonder by the dwellers in the humble 
vale and on the level plains of lowly life; 
but rather as such Alps, with green slopes 
and pleasant, shady woods, covered with 
soft and genial sunshine around the base, 
from which should issue springs, rills, and 
rivulets, flowing down and out in all di- 
rections to gladden hearts and homes 
among “those who toil and groan.” ‘The 
people, ever grateful for what is thus fur- 
nished for their improvement in 4 form 
suited to their capacities, felt that they 
were truly blest with a friendly counsel- 
or and instructor during their “hours at 
home.” So delighted were they with his 
writings in this Almanac, that the demand 
for the numbers of past years ever in- 
creased, and the publishers were compel- 
led to print new editions of them; and 
emigrants who removed from Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg to America, called for it 
from their far-off homes in the new world, 
and it had to be regularly furnished to 
them across the waters. There are still 
‘evidences of the good influence exerted by 
the humble publications of this childlike, 
learned professor among the early German 
and Swiss settlers in the quiet valleys of 
Pennsylvania. 

We must not, however, suffer ourselves, 
by such-like interesting particulars, to be 
diverted from the remaining part of the 
story of our poet’s life. In 1814, Hebel 
was made a member of the consistorium ; 
and in 1816 his prince elevated him to 
the office of prelate and commandant of 
the Ziring Order of the Lion. To these 


honors the theological faculty of Heidel- 
berg yet added that of Doctor of Theology. 
The unabated zeal of the now aged-man 
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for the instruction of the people induced 
him now to undertake the publicatio» of 
his biblical. histories, which were intro- 
duced into all the schools of Baden as 
text-books ; and which, like the similar 
books by Hibner, will con#inue to prove 
a blessing to the common people and 
youth long after Hejel’s remains shall 
have turned to ashesin the grave. These 
popular and charping works appeared in 
many editions s¢ Gotha, Stuttgart, and 
Tabingen, and like his almanac writings, 
were largely circulated and used, in ear- 
lier days, smong the Germans in America. 

Even én old age Hebel enjoyed good 
health and gave promise to his friends of 
yet Jonger life and many more blessed 
labors. Yet only too soon was this hope 
disappointed. In the autumn of 1826 
the duties of his calling led him to Mann- 
heim, to attend the school examinations 
in that place. On the 16th of September 
he started unwell on his return from 
Mannheim, and with increasing indisposi- 
tion stopped on the way with his old 
friend Zeyher, the Garden Director in 
Schwetzingen. His attack, which was a 
disorder in the digestive organs, soon 
gave signs that it would prove fatal. On 
the fifth day of his sickness, September 
22d, 1826, early in the morning he fell 
gently asleep in the arms of his friends, 
who had gathered there from all parts of 
the land at the news of his approaching 
end. In the churchyard at Schwetzingen, 
not many steps from the eastern walk, is 
his grave, which by the simple inscrip- 
tion “‘Heset” is readily found by the 
visitor. In 1855, a cenotaph was erected 
to his memory in the Palace Garden in 
Karlsruhe. 

Casting our tribute of evergreen and 
flowers upon his grave, and bidding him 
rest in peace, we turn away to cast a 
glance at the quiet country scenes in 
which lies charmingly embosomed the 
home of the poet’s childhood, where his 
poetry at least germinated in his youthful 
years, and flowered around his suscepti- 
ble spirit like blossoms upon the fruit- 
trees in early summer—not only as the 
prophecy, but as the actual first-fruits of 
the rich poetical harvest ripened in his 
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later life. In his¢hildhood home are the 
springs, which ofly in their flowing after- 
ward became/ills and rivers. In their 
application toHebel, the words of Goethe 
are emphatially true: 


“ Willst4en Dichter du verstehen, 
Muss’‘in Dichter’s Heimath gehen.” 
(Thata: If you would understand the poet, 
you mvt visit the poet’s home.) 


Laving all general features of scenery 
to some in gradually, even as they imbed- 
dd themselves also by degrees, in the pro- 
cess of his own life, in the poet’s own as- 
sociations and memory, as is evident from 
the growth of his poetry, we place our- 
selves at once on the green banks of his 
best-beloved stream, in the midst of what 
was the one central sunny spot in his 
childhood heart. This was the “‘ Wiese,” 
which, with its traditionary associations, 
he himself best describes in one of his 
characteristic poems. Could we but give, 
in a translation, any thing of the artless 
simplicity and beauty of the inimitable 
original, as it breathes in the peculiar dia- 
lect used by the poet! 


“Where the scythe-hammering spirit, in the 
midnight hour, « 

Upon a silver anvil, sharpens his golden sickle 

On wooded Feldberg—Todtnau’s lads know it 
full well 5 

Where with friendly face the Wiese smiles out 

Sweetly between the deeply embosoming 
clefts, 

And leapeth boldly down the vale toward Todt- 
nau, 

Hover my cheerful eye and my freshened 
thoughts. 

Feldberg’s lovely daughter, 0 Wiese! thou 
to me 

Art a welcome gift of God! 
hymns | 

T now will honor thee ; and with my songs 

Be your companion on your joyful way.” 


Listen ! with my 


It is the Wiese, a tributary of the 
Rhine on its right bank, which the poet 
wishes to accompany with his songs on its 
joyful way; and in doing this, he gives 
us one of his best poems, one of the sweet- 
est idyls which German literature can pre- 
sent, and which at the same time makes 
us acquainted in a most agreeable manner 
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with the home of the poet. ‘“ Feldberg’s 
lovely daughter” he calls the Wiese, be- 
cause it is born in the “ deeply embosom- 
ing clefts” of the Feldberg, the king of 
the Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, where, 
according to the popular tradition, a noted 
spirit, in the midnight hour, hammers his 
golden scythe. From the cliffs of the 
Feldberg the Wiese leaps boldly down 
into the valley, and pleasures on toward 
the village of Todtnau. 

This valley of the Wiese, with its sur- 
rounding hills and mountains, is the home 
of our poet—“ a beautiful spot of earth,” 
which for Hebel contained every thing 
which associates itself in the German 
heart with the sound of the word home. 
So lovely is the valley of the Wiese, that 
the Wiese herself, “nursed in crystal 
chambers, and rocked in a silver cradle 
by silent spirits,” is made by the poet to 
express her astonishment at the beautiful 
sight : 


“Ha! not so! out here it’s nice, 
Much nicer than you thought !” 


The sun also, and the evening star, are 
cheered by it: 


“Tt [the star] talks and asks her [the sun] this 
and that. She shows 

And tells it all as well as she knows. 

Tt says : ‘O mother! look downward, do, 

How it glitters and shines in the morning dew, 

As bright as the dome through which we sail.’ 

She says: ‘Don’t you know? that is Wiese’s 
vale !’” 


Hastening on over countless little rush- 
ing waterfalls, the Wiese, at a distance of 
from four to five miles, greets the friendly 
village .of Schénau, from which place 
a deeply-shaded road, winding along the 
slope under umbrageous pines, leads up 
to the Belchen, a mountain which, in the 
child-geography of Hebel, seemed the 
largest mountain in the world, though not 
actually as high as the more remote Feld- 
berg, but which commands a better view 
of the whole valley of the Wiese. From 


the Belchen one can overlook, in the near- 
est circle of scenery, the magnificent 
Breisgau, and farther out the valley of 
the Rhine, with its. multitude of towns 
and villages, its fruitful plains and sunny 
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slopes, its wonderful wealth of charms in 

nature and in art. The view here extends 

to the Minster of Strasburg, and in the 

opposite direction to the snow-covered 

Alps. 

“ Between mountain and mountain in the cool 
fragrant shade, 


And past many a cross, and many a heaven- 
pointing chapel,” 


on, on flows the charming Wiese of the 
poet, moving more slowly “immersed in 
deep thought” toward the city of Celle 
on the Aller. 

-At Hausen we find ourselves in the 
more immediate home of Hebel. Hausen 
is the birthplace of his mother, the 
place where his parents lived; the world 
of his youth. Here numerous imposing 
mountains lie in view all around. Here 
are the “mountain mines,” past which 
the “prim coquette,” the Wiese, “ whis- 
pers and dances ;” here the forge where 
the poet in his boyhood wrought with his 
hands to help his mother earn their daily 
bread, and the Wiese makes “ the wheels 
a little whir and whirl ;” here the Huse- 
mer meadow, with its wealth of ‘“ bloom- 
ing beauty.” Farther down the Wiese 
flows through “the Schopfheimer parish,” 
and past the “ Réttler Schlosse,” all of 
which are honored in the poet’s songs, till 
not far from the city of Basel, with “‘ Got- 
hard’s large boy,” it unites with the Rhine. 

Such were the surroundings of Hebel’s 
childhood. This picture of nature photo- 
graphed itself in his spirit, and all its fresh 
life and beauty became the nurturing ele- 
ment of his thoughts, feelings, and affec- 
tions. All this he carried away with him 
into all other places where he lived and 
labored, so that he saw and loved other 
scenes only as they resembled these. He 
carried it also up into his intellectual and 
spiritual development, so that it lay in 
his thinking as well as in his senses, 
This, in short, was Ais world forever, and 
so far as he lived in other places and ad- 
vanced into higher regions of thought, it 
was only to glorify this world of his own 
in his own spirit. He never laid off his 
childhood, his boyhood, his youth, but 
took them all with him into the man, and 
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then only idealized hes in his own high- 
er experiences. 

His poems, therefore, Rascals most of 
them were written in Katgruhe, are all 
natural blossoms, gathered by memory, 
and transferred by thought aig imagina- 
tion, from the blooming bang of the 
Wiese. They are begotten of akind of 
home-sickness for the times and senes of 
his childhood—the fruits of a half -}eer- 
ful, half plaintive “love and longng.” 
His spirit, that grew first beside ‘he 
Wiese, never could be transplanted. Tie 
old soil was a necessity to his life. Even 
in 1805 he writes: “I must make a jour- 
ney into the Oberland—I must have a 
drink out of the Wiese—I must visit the 
spirits in the ‘ Réttler Schlosse.’ If I do 
not, I shall in a short time sink down to 
the level of a common, flat spiritlessness.” 
In 1808: “Like a spider have I spun 
catch-threads across all roads in order to 
catch a chaise that is driving into Ober- 
land.” In thespring of 1821, then sixty-one 
years of age: “‘ It is now nine years since 
I have been in the Oberland, a home- 
sickness for which, especially at this sea- 
son of the year, powerfully seizes and 
holds me.” Thus expatriated by the 
duties of his calling, what could he do 
but poetize the old home and the old 
times into the new ? 

The task of exhibiting the character 
and of making known the rich merits of 
Hebel as a poet, to English readers, is one 
difficult to perform. He is a sui generis. 
By the editor of the German Classics, it is 
truly said of our poet: “On the German 
Parnassus stands Hebel, as upon a separ- 
ate rock, exalted, but alone. His Ale- 
manian poems have so much that is pe- 
culiar to themselves, that they form a par- 
ticular order of poetry. Other poets 
found their forms of poetry prepared for 
them ; Hebel created his own.” Whoever 
reads Hebel’s Alemanian poems will never 
forgetthem. The first thing that strikes the 
reader is, of course, the peculiar dialect in 
which they are written. The Alemanian 
dialect, as Hebel himself informs us in 
the preface of his poems, prevails among 
the peasantry in the bend of the Rhine 
between Frickthal and what was formerly 
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Sundgau, and farther out, in many modi- 
fications, to the Vosges Mountains and 
the Alps, and beyond the Schwartzwald in 
the greater portion of Swabia. This dialect 
has a peculiar simplicity, tenderness, natu- 
ralness,and withal a direct, graphic nervous- 
ness which fits it in a high degree to be the 
vehicle of poetry. When we call Hebel the 
German Burns, we wish thereby also to 
indicate that the dialect in which his 
poems are written bears the same relation 
to classic German as the Scotch dialect 
does to the classic English. 

The Alemanian dialect also reminds one 
very forcibly of what is known in the 
Middle States of America as ‘“ Pennsyl- 
vania German.” Though most of its 
peculiar words are not known in our 
Pennsylvania German dialect, still it bears 
a striking similarity to it in its simplicity, 
heartiness, and adaptedness to express 
the droll and humorous, as well as the 
tender, touching, and sacred. 

Hebel has successfully illustrated by 
his poems how well the peculiar life, 
thoughts, and feelings of the rural popula- 
tion can be expressed in the dialect which 
they use in every day life; and we very 
much doubt whether this can be done at all 
in an effectual way by the use of the perfect 
and polished language which has been 
created by that kind of literature which is 
the result of scientific reflection. There 
is such an intimate and apparently neces- 
sary connection between life and lan- 
guage; between thought and expression, 
that the first will only live, feel at home, 
and take natural and free form in the 
forms of the last, which is its true cor- 
relative. 

The creation of such poetry, moreover, 
in its own natural forms, does not neces- 
sarily make it a lower order of poetry. 
Poetry, as the idealization and glorifica- 
tion of the natural, will, if it be true to it- 
self in this form, present the same charm 
to the educated as it does to the unlet- 
tered. So Hebel himself believed. “This 
kind of poetry, its contents and charac- 
ter,” he writes in his preface, “is adapted 
to those who love rural nature and coun- 
try habits. If readers of higher cultiva- 


tion shall not lay them aside without 
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some satisfaction, and if the good and the 
pure shall, in a more living and effective 
way, enter the spirits of the common peo- 
ple through the medium of these homely 
and peculiar pictures, the wish of the au- 
thor will be realized.” Whoever reads 
these poems will feel that the truest poetry 
is there to be found where the highest 
and purest supernatural touches and joins 
with what is least artificial and most in- 
tensely natural ; where the presence of the 
higher world of the true, beautiful, and 
good, sanctifies, lifts up, and illumines 
from above, with its pure mellow glows, 
every thing in the natural that has apti- 
tude for such glorification. Thus poetry, 
in proportion as it realizes its own proper 
idea, is also a true prophecy of divine 
inspiration and revelation itself, which at- 
tains its highest form in the person of the 
Incarnate Lord, in whose mysterious na- 
ture and life the supernatural and natural 
are sweetly and naturally conjoined, so 
that in Him the natural may rise to its 
own proper meaning in union with the 
spiritual. 

Thus Hebel as a poet, while in fidelity 
to nature he stands head and shoulder 
above all other German poets, falls be- 
hind none in his power to make his poems 
at the same time glorified, idealized, spir- 
itualized pictures of nature and every day 
life. Everywhere do we meet the life and 
toils, the joys and sorrows, the hopes and 
fears, the pains and pleasures of the Ale- 
manian peasantry. “If the ancients or 
any others,” says Goethe in a review of 
Hebel’s poems, “taught and led by artis- 
tic taste and cultivated poets, animate the 
so-called lifeless by means of idealistic 
figures, and put higher, godlike natures— 
as, for instance, nymphs, dryads, and 
hamadryads—in the place of rocks, foun- 
tains, and trees, Hebel transforms these 
natural objects into country people, and 
in the naivest and most pleasing manner 
rusticizes the universe throughout, so that 
the country landscape, in which at any 
rate we always see the countryman, ap- 
pears in our elevated and enlivened fancy 
to form together with him but one object.” 
A true child of nature Hebel remains—is 
not made less such by either svience or 
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Christianity. Highly educated in the 
school, deeply imbued with the true life 
of piety in the church, our poet comes 
back, not jfrom all these but with all 
these, casts himself down as a half weary 
and half-playful child upon the warm, 
bright, genial bosom of nature, and being 
in such deep sympathy with it, feels the 
beating of its softest and most refined 
pulse, hears its most subdued and hidden 
harmonies, understands its most occult 
language, and sees its most enchanting 
forms of beauty moving in his dreams, 
lit up by the sunlight of his own serene 
spirit. 

We can not quote specimens to illus- 
trate the naturalness, the artless simpli- 
city, and the touching beauty of his 
poetry, because we fear to attempt the 
rendering of these pictures into English 
forms. We must, however, satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader, by quoting a few 
stanzas of one of his poems in the original 
dialect ; and then, to give some idea of the 
nice fancies of the poet, give an unmetrical 
translation of the whole poem. We select 


for this purpose one entitled, The Sum- 
mer Evening: 


_ DER SOMMERABEND, 


O, lueg doch, wie isch d’Sunn so miied, 
Lueg, wie sie d’Heimeth abezieht ! 

O lueg, wie Stral um Stral verglimmt, 
Und wie sie’s Fazenetli nimmt, 

E Wiilkli, blau mit roth vermiischt, 
Und wie sie an der Stirne wiischt. 


*S isch wohr, sie het au iibel Zit, 
Im Summer gar, der Weg isch wit, 
Und Arbet findt sie iiberal 

In Hus und Feld, in Berg und Thal. 
*S will alles Liecht und Wirmi ha, 
Und spricht sie um e Segen a. 


Meng Bliimli het sie usstaffirt, 

Und mit scharmante Farbe ziert, 

Und mengem Imnili z’trinke ge, 

Und gseit : Hesch gnug und witt no meh ? 
Und ’s Chaferli het hinte no 

Doch au si Trépfli iibercho. } 


THE SUMMER EVEXING, 


Oh! only look, how tired the sun is! look, 
how one beam after the other vanishes away, 
and how he takes his kerchief—a little cloud 
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mingled with red—and wipes his forehead 
with it. 

*Tis true, he has also had a bad time of it. 
It is even summer, and the way is long; and 
he finds work enough in house and field, on 
mountains and in valleys, Every thing wants 
light and warmth, and asks him for his bless- 
ing. 

Many a flower has he dressed and adorned 
with charming colors. To many a bee has 
he given sweet drink, and then said, Hast 
enough ? or, Dost want more? And the lit- 
tle beetle, which comes after, finds still a 
drop left for itself. 

Many a seed-bud has he opened, and the 
ripe seed he has made to fall out. Did not 
the birds to the very last have to beg, and 
whet their bills? Now not one goes to bed 
hungry; every one has his share in his craw. 

And where a cherry smiles on the tree, he 
has made red cheeks for it; and where a head 
of grain swings in the field, or vine climbs 
round a pole, he has reached down, and hung 
them all around with blossoms and leaves. 

And in the bleach-yard he has been busy 
to-day and even before with all his powers, 
The bleacher has himself rejoiced to look on, 
though he did not say, God be praised! And 
where a woman has had wash out, he dried it 
through and through. 

*Tis true as true can be, throughout the 
whole valley, where the mowers have cut 
down the grass, he has been making hay in 
glee and gladness. This is something to won- 
der at, I do say—in the morning grass, and in 
the evening hay! 

This is the reason why he is now so very 
tired and needs no evening song to make him 
go to sleep. No wonder that he pants and 
sweats. Oh! look, how he sits there on the 
mountain! Now he smiles for the last time. 
Now he says, I hope you will all have a good 
sleep. 

And gone he is! The Lord protect him! 
The weather-cock that stands on the church- 
steeple has not enough yet; he still looks at 
him. You curious fellow, why do you gape 
at him so? Never mind, he puts an end to 
your staring by. drawing out his red curtains. 

She is to be pitied, the good wife.* She 
has also her particular house-cross. She cer- 
tainly does not live happily with her husband, 


*The moon, The poet sees her coming 
up in the east just as the sun, her husband, 
goes off in the west, and fancies that they do 
not live well together. 
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As she comes home, he takes his hat. I do 
say, she will soon come, There she already 
sits in the forest. © 

It takes her long; what is she doing? It 
seems as if she did not trust rightly to come 
out. Only come on ; he is not here any more. 
It is a chance if he is not sleeping already. 
Now she rises up. She looks down into the 
valley, and the May-frogs greet her from every 
direction. 

I think it best for us to go to bed also; and 
he who has no thorn in his conscience, will 
also need no song to rock him to sleep. One 
gets tired enough from work itself, and we 
have just made our haycocks in the meadow. 
Then may God give us a good-night ! 


This serves only to give some idea of 
the conception and plan of the poem; but 
fails altogether of giving the sweet charm 
furnished in the original by the dialect, 
the rhyme, and the naive and artless 
handling of the thought itself. 

A word in regard to Hebel’s personal ap- 
pearance and characteristics. In bodily 
presence he was well formed, not large, 
but strong and symmetrical. His face was 
not at all beautiful, but animated and in- 
teresting. His dark, fiery eyes, lofty 
forehead, bent nose, and face lying in 
folds of skin, gave his countenance a pe- 
culiar appearance, which marked him at 
once as no ordinary man. 

The main features of his character were 
the childlike, the serene, associated with 
a deep inward love of his race. Every 
one who met him, and especially those 
who associated even for a short time with 
him, felt themselves irresistibly drawn to- 
ward him. Wherever he was, the happy 
social man was the charm of the circle. 
His wit, his humor, his originalities, his 
droll narratives, his fascinating conversa- 
tions, rich in all manner of instruction, 
though presented in an unpretending 
form, charmed all his hearers. His hon- 
esty, the transparent goodness of his 
heart, the correctness of his life, were 
matchless; and the. promptness with 
which he attended to his duties in all 
the relations of life, as a scholar, pro- 
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fessor, and friend, secured him the confi- 
dence and esteem of all. True, childlike 
piety, without any studied or vain preten- 
sions, was the crowning glory of his beau- 
tiful life. 

Hebel was never married. It would 
be strange, however, if a nature like his 
should have escaped altogether the fascina- 
tions of the female heart. He did not. 
His own valley of the Wiese produced 
the flower that charmed him. At Lorrach, 
in the house of one of his most intimate 
friends, the principal of the gymnasium 
there, he met the beloved of his whole 
life, Gustave Fecht, a lady distinguished 
“for beauty and nobility of soul.” Why 
he did not marry her must remain an in- 
explicable enigma. In 1790, he says in a 
letter: “My conscience and my peace for- 
bid me to marry so long as I am not se- 
cure from an early death, or a miserable 
life.” Who can tell what that means ? 
Gustave, like Hebel, remained unmarried 
all her life, and died two years after the 
poet. They continued a pleasant and af- 
fectionate correspondence with each other 
by means of letters, to the time of Hebel’s 
death. 

We reluctantly dismiss our Alemanian 
poet. The regret still haunts us that we 
are not able to transfer with these thoughts 
his portrait as it lies before us, facing the 
title-page of a brief selection of his poems 
in the German classics. Never was a 
homely face so charming and bvautiful as 
this. A lovely spirit is transparent in it. 
A contemplation of it creates an almost 
unconquerable desire to see the genial old 
man, and hear him talk. Nobody’s grand- 
father ever looked so childlike and plea- 
sant. He looks as if he loved all things; 
and his face seems to mirror forth the 
beautiful, the true, the good, and the 
charming in nature, human life, and 
Christianity. His eyes, his cheeks, and 
the friendly set of his mouth look as if 
he were just about to say: “I am glad 
that I am looking at you; are not you 
glad that you are looking at me? Let us 
now be good friends forever!” 
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THE WIFE'S AMBITION. 


“Wuar are you meditating, little one?” 
asked the lordly Horace Stoughton of his 
girl-wife. 

“Why, Horace ?” 

“T have not caught the blue of your 
eyes for a half-hour ; come here now, and 
tell me. Have the children troubled you 
so much ?” 

“Not at all,” answered the young wife, 

ising and drawing her low seat near; 
“Tm not troubled, but—” 

“But what, dear? Your voice sounds 
unusually plaintive. Has any thing gone 
wrong ?” 

“No; only—I wish I was different.” 
The sweet voice trembled, and Katie 
Stoughton, the wife of three happy years, 
hid her face upon her husband’s knee, 
ashamed to have him see the gathering 
tears. 

“ Different, Katie! how do you mean— 
how different would you be? You 
wouldn’t go back to that romping school- 
girl time again, would you ?” 

“T don’t know but I would, indeed.” 

“O Katie! what a butterfly you were, 
to be sure; how you danced before my 
eyes until I was bewildered ; and blinded 
me with those sunny curls until I believe 
I fairly made a fool of myself—but what's 
the matter? sobbing! Come, come, Katie, 
if you are sick, tell me; and if not, why are 
you deluging my knee with tears? Let 
me know, dear, what the matter is.” 

“ Nothing, only I want to be different, 
and I can’t tell how.” Down went the 
head with another sob and burst of tears. 
And Horace Stoughton, who had, in the 
three years of their wedded life, never seen 
the like before, was amazed. 

“This must not be, my love; I do not 
understand you.” He spoke no longer in 
a bantering tone, but grave and anxious; 
drew the golden head within his arms, 
and waited until the storm was somewhat 


“Now tell me, Katie, what you mean 
by being different.” 
“Tl try, Horace; but I don’t think 





you'll see any meaning init. I've thought 
of it a long time, oh! for weeks and weeks, 
but I never thought it was possible, and 
now I know it isn’t, and—and—I'm dis- 
couraged.” Again the tears rolled over 
the flushed cheeks, and she would have 
hidden her face, but Horace held her 
strongly, saying : 

“What is this mysterious change, Ka- 
tie ? explain.” 4 

“Why, I don’t, know any thing, you 
know I don’t; I can’t learn either. Don’t 
hold me, Horace ; I must, I will cry.” 

“Well, well, dear, cry your heart to 
rest; only let me laugh. Don’t know any 
thing! what more do you want to know?” 

“ Every thing.” 

“Don’t be ambitious, dear. But, seri- 
ously, Katie, don’t you think this is quite 
a tempest ?” 

“TI knew you wouldn’t understand,” 
sobbed Katie; “but I don’t know what 
you married such an ignoramus for; you 
can’t take any comfort in me.” 

“Look up here, simpleton; who does 
comfort me, if you don’t? Who looks out 
for my every comfort; who makes the 
whitest bread and most delicious coffee ; 
who got up these tasty slippers and com- 
fortable dressing-gown ; and who keeps 
busybodies out of my study in the morn- 
ing hours, and steps about so gently when 
I am writing ; and who dresses the little 
folks so neatly that Iam never ashamed 
to show them to.callers? Don’t Katie 
Stoughton know something ?” 

“ Any Irish girl could do that,” an- 
swered the wife scornfully. 

“Who combs my hair when my head 
aches so that Iam nearly blind? Who 
sings to me when I am wearied out? Is 
it nothing ?” 

“Not much. You can take no pleasure 
intellectually in me; I don’t understand 
your studies; I can’t help you only as 
any servant might.” 

“Who reads to me every evening with 
the sweetest voice in the world, and who 
copies for me sometimes, when my hand 
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is weary? Katie, you are not grateful tyr 
your talents.” 

“Talents! Horace, you know you can’t 
converse with me upon any subject in the 
world. Even ‘Woman’s Rights,’ that you 
were all so lively over the other evening, 
I hadn’t a word to say. I can’t talk; I 
never could. All our company talk with 
you, and ignore me, unless upon weather 
and fashion topics, and little I care for 
these. I want to know as much as—”, 


“Well, as much as who?” he asked, 
half smiling at her blushes. 

“ As much as Miss Field,” she answered 
quickly. 


“Why Miss Field in particular ?” 

“Because you like to talk with her, and 
she does with you, too, though I don’t 
wonder at that.” 

“Yes, I do like to meet Miss Field occa- 
sionally, but I would far rather talk with 
you.” She opened her eyes in a most 
astonished manner at him. 

“Horace Stoughton, I don’t believe 
you !” 

“True, nevertheless; Miss Field is an 
accomplished woman—brilliant in con- 
versation, I grant, understanding many 
subjects of interest to students better than 
most women ; but, child, I wouldn’t have 
you like her for all the books in my 
library.” 

“Why, I thought you liked her, Ho- 
race a 

“T do like her, but I love you, Kitty. 
Don’t you see the point ?” 

“ She entertains you more than I.” 

“Not a tenth part! Do you suppose I 
want to be forever talking metaphysics ? 
Isn’t it enough to be shut up in my den, 
six mornings out of the seven, without 
having a wife that can not speak unless 
she becomes an oracle ?” 

“But I should like to know some- 
thing.” 

“You do know a great deal; your cheer- 
fulness, sunshine, and music are your 
charms, and I exist so entirely in them 
that I seldom care to leave our precious 
home to mingle with the world. Where 
are my evenings spent, Katie ?” 

“Oh! you are kind, you stay with me 
always, or take me with you; but you 
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seem so interested in company, and get 
so brilliant and excited in conversation 
with others—never with me,” said she, 
with still a tinge of sadness in her tone. 

“‘ Well, dear, with you I am happy and 
at\rest, with others ambitious and ex- 
cited, as you say; would you rather I 
would find happiness elsewhere ?” 

“Never, never, Horace.” 

“Then be content to remain as you 
are, a most cherished wife and beloved 
mother. I doubt if Miss Field ever plays 
with children. No, no, our pets couldn’t 
spare you time to become a bookworm; 
and I—I wouldn’t have you give up the 
piano, or care of the babies, or our even- 
ing readings, for a fortune; you know 
more now, than half the young mothers. 
Now let’s have our vesper hymn, late as 
it is.” And while they sing, I will tell 
my readers something of their history. 

Horace Stoughton had, before marriage, 
graduated from one of our most noted 
colleges, and for some years after held a 
tutorship ; but finding the life of constant 
labor, with little recreation, undermining 
his health, he resigned the office, and, 
with Katie Holden, to whom he had been 
some time engaged, took a pleasant little 
house in a retired part of the city, giving 
private lessons in the languages and high- 
er mathematics to the students who need- 
ed such assistance, and preaching on the 
Sabbath in the surrounding towns to eke 
out his slender means. 

A few years of rest in this way, and he 
hoped to be able to settle over a small 
church near his favorite city. The years 
passed; his health improved; students 
flocked to his rooms; and finding they 
could live comfortably, and even save 
something for the future; and feeling, 
too, that Katie naturally shrunk from 
a change, he delayed to make it. There- 
fore three years and a half their home had 
been here; a boy of two and an infant 
girl were added; and Katie, who had 
zealously resisted her husband’s desire to 
have a servant in the first years of house- 
keeping, now submitted to the necessity, 
and gave more time to the art she loved 
so enthusiastically and the babes she was 
sorely tempted to make idols of. 
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The youngest of a large family, she had 
been a very witch for fun and frolic ; noth- 


ing could tempt her to industrious effort , 


but music. Indulged and petted by rela/ 
tives and friends, she was in danger 
being thoroughly spoiled ; but her suphy 
temper, her ardent, generous nature syed 
her, and at the time of which wefrite, 
her complete contentment was ja danger 
of being broken up bya new ambition 
that had taken possession of her. Z 

Their little home was the occasional re- 
sort of much of the wit and intellect of the 
city, and although many seemed to en- 
gross the attention of her husband, there 
were others who took real pleasure in lis- 
tening to her cheerful conversation, or 
were charmed by her superior perform- 
ance on piano or guitar; but this was for- 
gotten in the all-absorbing desire for a po- 
sition beside her husband in the intellect- 
ual world. She had thought of the advan- 
tage it would bring her in many ways; 
but the all-important one was the intense 
desire for her husband’s entire love and 
respect. She would have the first place 
in all things ; she would be his equal only 
that he might love her more, or if that 
were not possible—in that he already 
loved her entirely—that she might win 
his ever-increasing admiration. 

She had seen him talk with learned 
professors and felt that he was appreci- 
ated, and no thought of inferiority had 
come back to herself; but when he sat 
an hour talking with the somewhat pe- 
dantic Miss Field, and she noted the en- 
thusiasm mounting higher as they pro- 
gressed in the discussion, and saw that 
for the time they had both forgotten that 
she was in the room, and felt that not a 
word had been addressed to her, although 
the call was ostensibly intended for her, 
then the knowledge that the subject of 
interest was beyond her comprehension 
turned and stung her. She felt the hot 
blood surging from her heart, up, up to 
her temples, and throbbing as though it 
would burst the tissues that confined it ; 
the tears almost started, but she had 
power of self-control enough to forbid 
that ; and when the lady turned her ani- 
mated face toward the young mother and 
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rye to go, the usual compliments had an 
anmeaning, repulsive sound to Katie’s 


‘ears ; but she bowed in her pretty, grace- 


ful way, and answered with a smile that 
had something less of its customary sweet- 
ness, that her friends must be lenient if 
she did not return all their calls; here 
was her apology, looking down with a 
mother’s tenderness upon the babe in 
her arms, 

Had she been able to read the thoughts 
of her husband then, as he looked on the 
picture and compared the two before him, 
she would have been satisfied to remain 
simply Katie Stoughton ; but no, the feel- 
ing had been too long indulged in, the 
desire to eclipse the talented Miss Field 
was becoming a morbid craving that must 
be satisfied, or blight her happiness for 
life; and so she pondered and planned, 
thinking she would confide in Horace at 
first, and he would surely assist her. 

But at this stage of affairs Horace had 
noticed her subdued spirits, which led to 
the above conversation between them. 
The result was not what Katie had anti- 
cipated, and for a time she endeavored to 
accept her narrow sphere, as she termed 
it; but a second afternoon call from 
Miss Field scattered her good resolution, 
and Katie tapped her little foot on the 
floor and shut her teeth hard, in her de- 
termination to outshine her or die in the 
attempt. And she thought very likely 
she should die before the accomplishment 
of her grand scheme, for so many draw- 
backs as there were surely could not en- 
sure its speedy fulfillment; however, in 
spite of them all, she made her plans, and 
went to work with most laudable fervor. 

First, she would study German; Hor- 
ace was always poring over German com- 
mentaries, and Miss Field was in the 
habit of quoting from German authors ; 
yes, that ought to be her first attempt ; 
after that—why, she could take Latin, 
and then Greek, and it might be, in the 
future, in the far away future, when the 
little ones were grown, she could help 
Horace dig out Sanscrit now and then; 
not for the love of it—oh! no—only to 
help him the more. These lofty purposes 
lighted a fire in the little lady’s heart 
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that would not die out. She could 
not borrow her husband’s books—he 
might miss them; she would have some 
of her own, for no one should know of her 
plans until the final triumph. Somewhere 
she had seen advertised, “ German with- 
out a Teacher ;” it was just what she 
needed ; fortunately she was able to find 
it, with text-books and readers, necessary 
.and unnecessary, It mattered not, she 
would not fail for want of books; and 
now a secret drawer held all her cherished 
wealth, while a volume was always on 
hand to catch up as opportunity offered— 
in her work-basket, under the cushions 
of baby’s rocker, or in any place where 
her hand could find it and no other. 

A week later, and Mary, the girl, ap- 
peared one drizzly morning with a face 
in unison with the weather, 

“Mrs, Stoughton, can I go to-day and 
comfort my mither? ‘deed she’s poorly, 
and I have not seen her in over a month.” 

“Certainly, Mary, though I hardly 
know how to spare you ; would it do this 
afternoon ?” for Katie was thinking of 
her German; she could be sure only of 
the mornings, for then Horace was en- 
gaged, and Charley at play, while baby 
slept beautifully for hours, and she did 
not like to lose a whole forenoon. 

“How would it do to have an early din- 
ner ?” 

“Deed, ma’am, I know it’s a trouble to 
you, but the walk is so long I wouldn’t 
get there till night, and would have to 
turn right about. The vegetables are all 
ready, and you might just leave the dishes, 
ma’am.” 

She felt that she was selfish, and hastily 
answered, 

“Go, Mary, by all means, I can get 
along nicely, We'll have a simple dinner, 
and the children are good. Go right on.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’m sorry for the 
trouble; but my mither’s old, and frets 
for me sometimes.” 

Mary turned away satisfied, and Katie, 
fully determined to put the temptation 
out of sight, set about preparing Charley 
for his play; then catching up the little 
one, she fondled it until the rose-leaf lids 
began to droop, and with a gentle kiss 
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she folded the blankets about the wee 
thing and left her sleeping. 

The fire must be looked to, and dinner 
arranged—the easiest gotten she could 
think of, and then, surely, the next hour 
she would have nothing to do but try to 
understand the mysteries of her self-im- 
posed task. She would not yet acknow- 
ledge that it was difficult, nor was it quite 
simple it seemed thus far. The short, easy 
sentences in the first few pages of gram- 
mar were readily translated, rules com- 
mitted, declensions and conjugations 
conned over and over; and this morning, 
determined to spend but a single hour, 
she seated herself by the sleeping babe, 
and with work-basket by her side in case 
of interruption, and book in hand, she was 
soon oblivious to all earthly things but 
the exercise before her. 

Charley made dirt-pies to his heart’s 
content, somewhat astonished that mam- 
ma did not call him in to prepare for din- 
ner ; the hour came and went, and Horace, 
waiting for the bell to summon him, and 
being more than usually interested in 
matters before him, lingered a half-hour 
longer; then went to the nursery, and 
found baby just reaching out its fat arms 
for mamma. 

“Ts dinner ready, Katie?” he asked. 

“Ready? no; why, what time is it ?” 

“Half-past dinner-time, | Where's 

?” 

“Gone home,” answered the wife, with 
a blank look. “I didn’t know it was so 
late, Really, Horace, you must take pet,. 
and I'll have dinner in a few moments.” 

But first Charley must be looked up 
and brought in. How she flew round for- 
a half-hour; her cheeks burning at the 
thought of her neglect. However, she. 
was not without resources, even to pre- 
pare a dinner at short notice. The pota-. 
toes were cut into slices and boiled tender: 
in fifteen minutes, then mashed nicely in. 
cream and formed for the table ; the-steak 
as quickly prepared, the table arranged, 
bread cut, pickles, and sauce, and the pie- 
for desert ready ; so that Horace-waited. 
scarce a half-hour, and came out, when) 
the bell sounded, with baby crowing in. 
his arms, and a somewhat funny. expres-- 
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sion about his mouth and eyes that Katie 
in her disturbed state failed to see. 

The dinner passed more happily than 
usual, and the young wife was rejoiced to 
think that Horace did not suspect the cause 
of its delay.. But she needed more time for 
study, she did not get on rapidly enough ; 
she was astonished that she could not 
more rapidly translate the simple extracts 
in the reader; she was sure she under- 
stood the rules she had learned. Many 
times in the first few weeks she was 
tempted to beg Horace to assist her; but 
no, she could not be laughed at, she would 
contrive in some way to get more time. 

She had never been called an early 
riser, but now her student habits had 
made her wakeful, and she would rise at 
daylight every morning; the children 
would sleep on without her, while Horace 
never waked until the bell called him. 

For a time this worked well; she 
seemed to be doing finely; the summer 
passed, and so much progress had been 
made that Mrs. Stoughton felt herself at 
liberty to lay aside the grammar and 
reader and take up something different. 
Suddenly it flashed upon her that the city 
was full of Germans; of course some of 
the more intelligent ones among them had 
magazines or papers in their own be- 
loved language; she would inquire, and 
borrow some if she could, and then she 
might translate for some of our monthlies ; 
she had heard that good translations were 
liberally paid for. What a triumph it 
would be! how proud Horace would be 
to see her name in print! She could not 
patiently wait; and so, dressing Charley 
and herself for the street, she left baby in 
the care of faithful Mary, and went forth 
to call on some of her German friends, 
There was one family with whom she had 
become slightly acquainted through the 
children, who were members of her class 
in Sabbath-school. They were wealthy 
and intelligent people, and to them she 
would apply first. 

“Did they take a German paper ?” 

“Oh! yes; they could never give up all 
interest in their fatherland, though it had 
been years since they left it.” 

“ Would they loan them occasionally ?” 
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“Gladly. Mrs. Stoughton was wel- 
come to them,,and the magazine, too, 
which was far better—so many romances, 
beautifully written. Could Mrs. Stough- 
ton read the German ?” 

“ But little,” she replied. ‘She was 
learning, and thought it would advance 
her more to read modern writings.” 

With many congratulations and ex- 
pressions of interest they bade her call 
again, promising to send regularly the 
books and papers as they came. The 
next week a new magazine was brought, 
which looked so fresh she doubted if it 
had been opened by her German friends ; 
the leaves were cut, but evidently it had 
been sent to her before being read by 
them ; and she said within herself, ‘They 
think I will read it in a few hours and re- 
turn it; it looks as dark as hieroglyphics 
tome.” However, she bravely set herself 
down with book in hand, the dictionary 
beside her to consult, and pencil where- 
with to commit the words to paper. 
Charley, good boy, was never more ab- 
sorbed in play, and the little one did not 
even need the weight of her foot upon the 
rocker to keep her sleeping. The morn- 
ing hours passed, and half a page was be- 
fore her, As she read it over, she thought 
it sounded rather disconnected ; some 
words did not seem to be so nicely 
formed into the sentence as others; but 
she thought: “That is not strange; 
German is always so; the illiterate 
never understand it; and if an article 
is not fully comprehended by all, it’s no 
matter ; indeed, they like it all the bet- 
ter. Then I can alter it a trifle when it 
don’t seem plain, which will be far the 
easier way after all. I shouldn’t wonder 
if I wrote stories entire by and by; this 
translating must be a good way to learn 
how.” And heaving a long sigh of wea- 
riness, she laid her books and papers 
aside in a snug corner, and turned to the 
crowing baby, who had for some time 
been trying to attract her attention, and 
all the while dwelling upon the opening 
future. What visions of fame danced be- 
fore her! how gladly would she have 
swept the weeks away that intervened, 
and stood, if only for a moment, in the 
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temple her ambitious aspirations had 
reared, and listened to the sound of many 
voices singing peans to her name, and felt 
her husband’s glance of proud love burn 
into her soul. Ah! it was well worth 
the effort, the ceaseless toil of weeks and 
months. Weary? No, she would not 
think of weariness ; difficulties should be 
surmounted; she would never, could 
never fail with such a motive. 

And Horace—was he insensible to this 
new state of things? Were his eyes shut 
that he could not see the effect of this un- 
wonted application in the dilated eye, the 
rich flush upon the rounded cheek that 
so nervously came and went; the ab- 
stracted, thoughtful manner; the irrita- 
bility, showing itself even before the pre- 
cious Charley, the self-reproach immedi- 
ately following, and then the sudden 
burst of tears as she would catch the 
wondering boy in her arms and half apolo- 
gize for her strange acts? Did he see? 
If he did, it was with a most singular si- 
lence. Never did wife keep her secret so 
close ; never did woman labor so faithfully, 
so untiringly for the fulfillment of her ob- 
ject, until at last the cheek lost its bloom, 
and the eyes drooped unnaturally. Still 
Horace looked on and was silent. Neigh- 
bors said that pretty little Mrs. Stoughton 
was working herself to death, and friends 
took the liberty to chide her for devoting 
so much time to her little ones at the ex- 
pense of health; but Katie only worked 
the harder. She thought it a weary work, 
most certainly, and was somewhat dis- 
couraged as she proceeded, to find that 
the story she had undertaken was con- 
tinued through several numbers. At first 
she feared she had made a mistake, but 
finally concluded that it would only add 
to the interest to have it long drawn out; 
and it was certainly a most agonizing 
love story, with just enough of the horri- 
ble and ghostly in it to make it popular, 
she thought, All this time she was im- 
proving in her knowledge of the language, 
she said to herself, and not without rea- 
son ; had she been blessed with a teacher, 
he would have rejoiced in her ardor and 
steadfast application, although he might 
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have disapproved her manner of pursuing 
her studies. 

We will not follow her step by step; 
enough that months had passed before 
the self-imposed task was completed ; and 
at last, as she looked upon the huge roll, 
copied in her prettiest style, all ready to 
go into the hands of the printer, we will 
not blame her if the pale, thin face lighted 
up with something more of joy and pride 
than it had known for many weeks. She 
had thought over all the monthlies and 
weeklies of the country, finding it quite 
as difficult to decide which of them to 
confer the honor upon as it had been to 
do -the work of translating. Finally she 
decided to write to the one Horace read 
and enjoyed the most, then she would 
have the opportunity of reading it to him 
some evening and hearing his criticism, 
which she doubted not would be words of 
highest praise, and, at last—oh ! ecstatic 
moment — revealing to him the author’s 
name, and receiving from him all the lau- 
dation she felt sure he would lavish upon 
her. 

How slowly did the days drag along 
while she waited a reply from the favored 
editor, and how heavy was her disappoint- 
ment and bitter her vexation, when one 
evening Horace threw an envelope into her 
eager hands and left her alone to read the 
contents, to find that the man did not wish 
to publish so lengthy an article. Was he 
insane? Did he not know that it would 
raise the standard of magazine stories to 
publish the translation of one so famous 
and we'll known as the author she had 
selected? She crushed the note into her 
pocket as she heard Horace’s step outside 
the door, and thought that she had not man- 
aged quite skillfully ; she would send the 
manuscript next time—surely they could 
not resist the sight of that. If they could 
only be prevailed upon to read it, there 
would be no danger of a second disappoint- 
ment; therefore, nothing daunted, she 
slept soundly, and the next day sent, with 
@ very pretty note, her cherished roll to 
another first-class monthly. And now 
she endeavors to quiet her distracted mind 
and bring herself to the simple work of 
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doing her duty in the home sphere; but 
she has lost her balance, she feels it, and 
reasoning somehow in this way, says to 
herself that God intends her for other and 
nobler work ; her expanding mind will not 
be trammelled by the every-day routine 
of life. She has never known till now 
what her capabilities were; it would be 
wrong for her not to follow the leadings of 
Providence when they were so directly 
shown,and in the end Horace would see that 
she had acted wisely: thus fostering this 
new and morbid taste, she spent more and 
more time with her books, not discerning 
that the little ones’ increasing wants were 
unsupplied, and that Horace often had to 
turn back his wristbands to hide the fringed 
edges, while he still maintained-a most 
profound silence upon every subject save 
the most commonplace in her presence. 

“ How wearily passed the weeks away, 
how many sleepless nights she spent in 
wondering why the editor had not answer- 
ed her letter. She was half tempted to write 
and demand an explanation many times, 
and as often decided to wait a little—he 
might surprise her with a printed copy 
soon. At last patience seemed to have 
had her perfect work, and a letter was 
sent off seeking the cause of this unaccount- 
able delay. 

Poor Katie! she had not looked for 
utter failure, had not dreamed it possible. 
And the editor’s reply ? Surely it was not 
penned by a human being with the ten- 
derness of human nature about him. If 
he had simply declined the work of so 
many months, it would have been compar- 
ative kindness. But this scathing letter, 
oould she read it twice? No, the first 
perusal had burned it into her brain never, 
she thought, to be forgotten. 

“Not a faithful translation /—Some 
sentences entirely unintelligible !—Gram- 
matical blunders on every page !—Injus- 
tice to the author to publish such a trans- 
lation of one of his latest tales !"”—and so 
it went on. 

Katie held the open letter and looked 
beseechingly into Horace’s face. Nobly, 
tenderly, lovingly it answered back to her, 
as he said— 

“You have only made a mistake, Katie. 
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You will be happier now,” and he motion- 
ed as though to draw her to her old place 
in his arms; but no, she darted by him 
and sped to her room; soon he followed 
and found her upon the bed, vainly en- 
deavoring to sleep, an unnatural flush 
upon her cheek and the whole delicate 
frame restless and feverish. How the 
thoughts rioted through her excited brain ! 
Like a flash she saw that Horace had been 
no stranger to her work, but without sym- 
pathy through all these weeks and months, 
as she thought. Wasitso? Witha pierc- 
ing look she asked— 

“Did you know I was writing, Horace?” 

“Yes, Katie.” 

“ How long?” she questioned sharply. 

“From the first I think ; but let it pass 
now, dear, you'll do better next time.” 

“Unkind!” was her only reply as she 
turned away, repelling his tender love and 
care. 

It was a weary, sad night, and the 
morning found her with a settled fever. 
There was no help for it; nature will not 
be urged and pressed on through months 
of unnatural excitement and exhausting 
toil without resistance. For weeks Horace 
watched and tended until a healthy tone 
came creeping back to mind and body. 
He queried many times whether he had 
taken the right course in appearing so un- 
mindful, particularly while, during the last 
few weeks, he had watched her failing 
health so anxiously, but he too had ex- 
pected the final scene long before it came, 
and now with perceptions clearer and 
mind more evenly balanced, Katie herself 
saw her error and partly understood her 
husband's motive in silently looking on. 
She felt too that although her desire for 
knowledge and improvement was in itself 
commendable, yet she had sadly wronged 
not only herself but her family. If she 
could but have been moderate in her de- 
sires, and reasonable in her demands upon 
time—this hasty, superficial work—it was 
lost, all lost, and as she pressed the curly 
head of her affectionate Charley to her 
cheek and lavished caresses upon him 
from her sick-bed, thoughts of her neglect 
brought tear after tear, while Horace look- 
ed on somewhat troubled to know just 
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how matters stood in her mind, but she 
relieved him by exclaiming with some- 
what of her old impulsive spirit: 

“T don’t think Pll ever touch a book 
again, Horace.” 

“Oh! yes, Kitty, only next time you'll be 
less proud, and not study by yourself so 
persistently.” 

“But you discouraged me, Horace, and 
I had no one else to go to.” 

“T was wrong, I acknowledge, not know- 
ing how deeply you had the matter at 
heart; but we will study together after 
this, and you will find yourself a German 
scholar in the end without doubt.” 

“T don’t think Pll write for the public 
again,” she added with a smile. 

“Perhaps not, dear. Charley and I will 
be your public, won’t we sir?” he asked, 
drawing the boy from his mother’s arms 
to his own. 

**Miss Field was here yesterday, Katie, 
to say good-by to you,” he added. 
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“Where is she going?” asked Katie. 

““A Southern missionary, or teacher, I 
believe.” 

“QO Horace! is she going South among 
that ignorant mass with all her talents ?” 

“She will call again in a few days, and 
tell you of it, if you are able; now Char- 
ley must be nurse awhile and let me go 
to my study.” 

As he stooped to kiss the white face 
lifted to his she whispered, “I'll never 
envy her again: how noble she is! And 
Horace, when I get well I'll take a vacation, 
and mend you all up nice,” He laughed 
in her eyes and went off. 

Since then Katie Stoughton has learned 
to mingle her duties so harmoniously that 
there is not a jarin the household economy, 
and, while she neglects no other duty, she 
makes a sure and steady progress in her 
German studies, although, as she humor- 
ously says, Sanscrit is farther in the future 
than ever, 


—_———_—_e- oe ———————— 


HOMER. 


Mucu has been written of Lord Derby’s 
Homer from the stand-point of the learned, 
and a vast deal of erudition displayed in 
comparing it with the original, and testing 
the noble writer’s fidelity in rendering 
this or that favorite passage. Let us 
glance at it from the stand-point of the 
unlearned, on whom, far more than on the 
former class, the Earl of Derby has con- 
ferred a lasting benefit, by placing before 
them, in beautiful English verse, that 
which has hitherto been a sealed book to 
them, save in the unsatisfying versions of 
Pope and Cowper. 

Of its accuracy as a translation it is im- 
possible for us, the unlearned, to speak ; 
but our learned friends assure us that in 
this respect it is nearly faultless. And 
indeed, we have, as we read, an intuitive 
perception of its genuineness; just as in 
looking at the portrait of a person whom 
we do not know, we can tell by a sort of 
instinct whether it is a true likeness or 
not. While the versification, in its 


smooth flowing cadence, has all the free- 


dom and the charm of an original poem, it 
is so strongly imbued in every page with 
the Homeric spirit, that we find ourselves 
carried back to those distant times, a 
thousand years before the birth of Christ, . 
when the sightless poet sang, and all the 
isles of Greece listened entranced. 

Seven cities, we are told, contended for 
the honor of the birth of Homer, and to 
this day the question remains undecided. 
Tibullus, and after him Pausanias, as- 
cribe the glory to Smyrna, and so strong 
were the claims of that city that Homer 
is sometimes styled Melesigenes, from thie 
river Meles, which washes the walls of 
Smyrna. 


“ Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called, 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his 
own.” 


Yet Byron, sweeping aside these authori- 
ties with characteristic dash and boldness, 
calls him 


* The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 
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But whether in Chios or Smyrna, 
Rhodes or Salamis, whether on one of the 
rock-bound isles of the Augean, or on the 
fruitful shores of Asia Minor, or amid the 
classic seenes of the mainland of Greece, 
he first drew breath, it seems plain, from 
internal evidence, that Homer was a 
dweller by the sea, so numerous and so 
happy are his allusions to it, so rich and 
varied the illustrations drawn from its 
ever-changing The “ many-dash- 
ing sea,” “ the hoary sea,” “ the sparkling 
sea,” “the multitudinous sea”—such are 
some of the epithets which he heaps upon 
it, while the roaring of the sea, the tu- 
multuous rolling of the billows, and the 
dashing of the spray against the rocks, 
furnish him with never-failing similes in 
marshaling the hosts of Greece and Troy. 
No modern poet, except Alexander Smith, 
has drawn so many images from the sea; 
but Homer does not, like Alexander 
Smith, indulge in pert conceits and far- 
fetched analogies—all is true to nature, 
fresh, and real. The epithet “many- 
dashing” strikes us as peculiarly happy: 
it seems to describe in one word the light, 
bounding, leaping waves of the Aigean 
Sea, broken by rocks and shallows, al- 
though to the heavy rolling swell of the 
mighty Atlantic it might not be so appro- 
priate. As for the phrase “multitudin- 
ous,” it is found in Shakespeare, but 
whether Shakespeare borrowed it from 
Homer, or Lord Derby caught it from 
Shakespeare, we leave it to our learned 
friends aforesaid to determine. 

No writer, except perhaps the inspired 
author of the book of Job, excels Homer 
in the rich redundancy of his imagery. 
From sea and land, from truth and fable, 
from the exuberant abundance of nature, 
and the simple arts then known to life, he 
gathers illustrations with which to embel- 
lish and brighten his pages, and give force 
to his descriptions. The shepherd amid 
his flocks, attacked by the lion or the 
wolf; the wood-cutter on the mountain- 
side, felling the mighty lord of the forest ; 
the huge oak defying the storm; the 
stream, swollen by rains, sweeping down 
every barrier; these, and similar images 
alternate with such pretty household 
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scenes as the Carian maids staining with 
crimson dyes “the ivory check-piece of a 
warrior’s steed,” or the swarming of the 
flies around the frothing pails at milking- 
time, or the sweet and tender intercourse 
of mother and child, as in the following 
passage; 
“ Pallas turned aside 

The pointed arrow; turned it so aside 

As when a mother from her infant’s cheek, 

Wrapt in sweet slumbers, brushes off a fly.” 


And again: 
“Why weeps Patroclus? like an infant girl 
That prays her mother, by whose side she 


runs, 
To take her up; and clinging to her gown, 
Impedes her way, and still with tearful eyes 
Looks in her face, until she takes her up.” 


To none but a true poet would it occur 
to introduce such soft and pleasing im- 
agery in the midst of descriptions of war 
and strife and bloodshed. So, also, the 
long lists of names in Book II, than 
which nothing could at first sight appear 
less interesting, are frequently broken by 
a few graphic words, which fix and give 
them meaning, as, ‘“Messa’s dove-fre- 
quented cliffs,” “* Aigsea’s lovely vale,” or 
“ Asiné, deep-bosomed in the bay.” 

But much as Homer excels in descrip- 
tive skill, it is as a delineator of human na- 
ture that his greatest power consists—of 
that human nature, which, in those prim- 
itive times when kings kept sheep, and 
queens and princesses spun and wove 
among their maidens, was exactly the 
same complex, many-sided, incomprehen- 
sible piece of machinery which it is now. 
In common with Shakespeare and a few 
others, he had the rare faculty of individ- 
ualizing his characters, so that not any 
one is precisely like another—giving each 
a body and a soul, as it were, which be- 
longs to him, and tohimalone. Even the 
minor characters have each an identity 
of their own, as the sturdy Diomed, the 
sage Ulysses, and the aged Nestor, so fond 
of telling what he did when he was young. 
But the principal figures stand out in bold 
relief from the canvas, distinct, well-fin- 
ished, and betokening the hand of a mas- 
ter. We see Agamemnon, greedy, selfish, 
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overbearing in prosperity, mean and cring- 
ing in adversity; we see the princely 
Menelaus, his brother, brave, generous, 
gentle almost to weakness, actuated ever 
by the one dominant idea, to recover the 
faithless wife who was not worthy of him; 
we see Achilles, stern and implacable un- 
der the sense of his wrongs, “ nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm,” and refusing 
every overture of reconciliation, but melt- 
ing with a touching and almost womanish 
sorrow for the death of his friend Patro- 
clus; we see Paris, the handsome, gay, 
shallow, unprincipled Paris, a gallant in 
the palace but a craven in the field; we 
see the fair-haired Helen, beautiful but 
frail, the weak and wavering slave of sin, 
one moment shedding tears at the sight of 
her deserted husband, and the next sur- 
rendering herself to the arms of his suc- 
cessful rival; we see, in strong contrast 
with her, Andromache, the chaste matron, 
the loving wife, and tender mother; we 
see the noble Hector—“ Hector of the 
glancing helm ”—the best and bravest of 
the Trojan leaders, ever ready with coun- 
cil or with sword, ever to be found at the 
post of danger, and engaging our warm- 
est sympathies from the moment when, in 
Book IIL, he incites his dastard brother 
Paris to accept the challenge of Menelaus, 
until, slain by the remorseless spear of 
Achilles, and his body fastened by the 
feet to the victor’s chariot, we see “ that 
noble head, so graceful once,” dragged 
mercilessly through the dust and gore of 
the battle-field. 

Among the supernatural beings, whose 
by-play exerts so powerful an influence 
on the fortunes of the contending armies, 
the same diversity of character is appar- 
ent. Thus we have the artful Juno, and 
her powerful but somewhat obtuse lord ; 
the seductive Venus ; the fair and stately 
Pallas ; Apollo, graceful yet terrible ; and 
Mars, brutal and fierce, a sort of Olym- 
pian Marat, delighting only in blood. 
And here the question naturally arises to 
the thoughtful mind, Did Homer believe in 
those deities who figure so largely in his 
poems? Had his enlightened mind no 
higher conception of the Godhead than is 
found in those imperfect beings, who, to the 
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divine attributes of ubiquity and immor- 
tality, united the passions, the weaknesses, 
and the vices of fallen humanity? Or did 
he look beyond them, like him who long 
afterward erected in the chief city of 
Greece an altar “ to the unknown God” ? 
Homer was cotemporary, or nearly so, 
with David; consequently the Law had 
been given to Moses some four hundred 
years before his time. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that some glimmering 
knowledge of the true God, the Creator 
of the universe, had reached the distant 
isles of Greece, and shone into his mind, 
giving him that high moral sense and 
deep religious feeling, which pervade his 
pages? Up to the full measure of the 
light which he enjoyed, Homer was essen- 
tially a religious writer. Does any of his 
heroes wish to engage in an affair of im- 
portance? A sacrifice and libation must 
first be offered to the gods. Does success 
attend the efforts of one personage—failure 
those of another? It is because prayer 
was offered in the one case, neglected in 
the other; thus showing a belief in the 
efficacy of prayer, from which many a 
Christian might take example. And the 
continued interference of the gods in the 
affairs of men, what is it but the doctrine 
of an overruling Providence, dimly under- 
stood and faintly shadowed forth ? 

In reading the Iliad, one is startled by 
occasional resemblances to scenes of Holy 
Writ—resemblances which, however, for 
chronological reasons, can only be regard- 
ed as coincidences. The friendship be- 
tween Diomed and Glaucus, (Book vi.) 
cemented by the interchange of arms and 
armor—in which, by the way, the Grecian 
Diomed was greatly the loser, having ex- 
changed “ gold for brass, a hundred oxen’s 
worth for that of nine ”—this incident re- 
minds us of a similar one in the history of 
David, when “ Jonathan stripped himself 
of the robe that was upon him, and gave it 
to David, and his garments, even to his 
sword, and to his bow, and to his girdle.” 
Agamemnon’s indignant address to Cal- 
chas : 


‘ Prophet of ill! thou never speak’st to me 
But words of evil omen, for thy soul 
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Delights to augur ill; but aught of good 
Thou never yet hast promised or performed,” 


finds its parallel in the words of the wick- 
ed Ahab; who, when Jehoshaphat asked 
him, “Is there not here a prophet of the 
Lord, that we might inquire of him ?” re- 
plied, “There is yet one man by whom 
we may inquire of the Lord; but I hate 
him; for he never prophesied good unto 
me, but evil.” Again: the lamentation 
of Achilles over the body. of his friend, and 
his heart-wrung 


“ Would I might die this hour, who failed to 
save 
My comrade slain,” 


sounds like a faint echo of the king of 
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Israel’s passionate cry: “O my son Ab- 
salom, my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, try son!” 

Of the writer’s recollections of Pope’s 
version of the Iliad, read many years ago, 
there remains little but a confused and 
turbulent record of bloody and unmean- 
ing battles, relieved by such episodes as 
the description of Achilles’ shield, and 
the parting of Hector and Andromache ; 
but in Lord Derby’s translation we are 
brought face to face with the veritable 
Homer himself, and feel ourselves in the 
presence of an intellectual giant, true poet 
and true philosopher—a _ beacon-light, 
shining across the chasm that divides us 
from three thousand years ago ! 
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Aut who have read Rab and his Friends— 
and who has not ?—will hail Spare Hours* by 
the same author with delight. This is the 
author’s edition and is dedicated by him “to 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln, who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, and wrought right- 
eousness !” 

The volume embraces some fifteen essays 
on various persons and subjects. The first, 
on John Leech, whose artistic skill so long 
gave life to Punch, (“Fancy a number of 
Punch without Leech’s picture! Who would 
buy it?” asks Thackeray) is a genial and 
highly appreciative paper. As an artist he 
ranks him above all his compeers, and as in- 
ferior only to Hogarth. More than £40,000 he 
received from the publishers of Punch as the 
reward of his genius during his twenty-three 
years’ connection with them. We extract an 
interesting item in reference to Punch’s 
weekly dinner : 

“When the history of the rise and progress of 
Punch comes to be written, it will be found that the 
Weekly Dinner has been one of the chief things which 
contributed to its success, Almost from the founda- 
tion of that journal, it has been the habit.of the con- 
tributors every Wednesday to dine together. In the 
winter months, the dinner is usually held in the front 
room of the first floor of No, 11 Bouverie street, 
Whitefriars—the business offices of the proprietors, 


Messrs, Bradbury and Evans. Sometimes these din- 
ners are held at the Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden. 





* Spare Hours. By John. Brown, M.D. Second 


Series. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 





During the summer months, it is customary to have 
ten or twelve dinners at places in the neighborhood 
of London, Greenwich, Richmond, Blackwall, etc. 
And once a year they attend the annual dinner of the 
firm, at which compositors, readers, printers, ma- 
chinemen, clerks, etc., dine. This dinner is called 
the ‘ Way Goose,’ and is often referred to in Punch. 

“At the weekly dinner the contents of the forth- 
coming number of Punch are discussed. When the 
cloth is removed, and dessert is laid on the table, the 
first question put by the editor is, ‘What shall the 
Cartoon be ?’ 

“ During the lifetime of Jerrold and Thackeray, the 
discussions after dinner ran very high, owing to the 
constitutional antipathy existing between these two. 
Jerrold being the oldest, as well as the noisiest, gen- 
erally came off victorious, In these rows it required 
all the suavity of Mark Lemon (and he has a great 
deal of that quality) to calm the storm; his award 
always being final. 

“ The third edition of Wednesday’s Sun is generally 
brought in to give the latest intelligence, so as to 
bring the Cartoon down to the latest date. On the 
Thursday morning following, the editor calls at the 
houses of the artists to see what is being done, On 
Friday night all copy is delivered and put into type, 
and at two o’clock on Saturday proofs are revised, 
the forms made up, and with the last movement of 
the engine, the whole of the type is placed under the 
press, which can not be moved until the Monday 
morning, when the steam is again up. This precau- 
tion is taken to prevent waggish tricks on the part of 
practical-joking compositors. 

“At these dinners none but those connected with 
the staff proper are permitted to attend; the only 
occasional exceptions, we believe, have been Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Mr. Layard, the present Foreign Un- 
der-Secretary, Charles Dickens, and Charles Dickens, 
Junior, As an illustration of the benefit arising 


from these meetings, we may mention that Jerrold 
always used to say : ‘ It is no use any of us quarreling, 
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because next Wednesday must come round with its 
dinner, when we will all have to shake hands again,’ 
By means of these meetings, the discussions arising 
on all questions helped both caricaturist and wit to 
take a broad view of things, as well as enable the edi- 
tor to get his team to draw well together, and give a 
uniformity of tone to all the contributions.” 

The second paper is the sketch of ‘‘ Marjorie 
Fleming,”’ which has been so greatly admired, 
and is one of the most touching sketches of a 
child to be found in the language, and which 
the author, he tells us, was forced into publish- 
ing separately by the “somewhat free use” 
made of it by another person, so “free as 
to extend almost to every thing with which I 
had ventured perhaps to encumber the letters 
and journals of that dear child.” Walter Scott 
says of this child, who died when only nine 
years of age: “She’s the most extraordinary 
creature I ever met with, and her repeating of 
Shakespeare overpowers me as nothing else 
does,”’ 

“The year before she died, when in Edinburgh, she 
was at a Twelfth-Night supper at Scott’s, in Castle 
Street. The company had all come—all but Marjorie. 
Scott’s familiars, whom we all know, were there—all 
were come but Marjorie; and all were dull because 
Scott was dull, ‘* Where’s that bairn? what can have 
come over her? I'll go myself and see.’ And he was 
getting up and would have gone; when the bell rang, 
and in came Duncan Roy and his henchman Tougald, 
with the sedan chair—which was brought right into the 
lobby, and its top raised. And there, in its darkness 
and dingy old cloth, sat Maidie in white, her eyes 
gleaming, and Scott bending over her in ecstasy—‘ hung 
over her enamored,’ ‘Sit ye there, my dautie, till 
they all see you;’ and forthwith he brought them all. 
You can fancy the scene. And he lifted her up and 
marched to his seat with her on his stout shoulder, and 
set her down beside him; and then began the night, 
and such a night! Those who knew Scott best sald 
that night was never equaled; Maidie and he were the 
stars; and she gave them Constance’s speeches and 
Helvellyn, the ballad then much in vogue, and all her 
répertoire—Scott showing her off, and being ofttimes 
rebuked by her for his intentional blunders.” 

Not the least valuable portion of this vol- 
ume is that on the subject of Health, compris- 
ing five lay sermons addressed to working 
people, three of which the author preached 
some years since in one of the earliest mission- 
ary stations in Edinburgh. Would that these 
lay sermons might bereproducedhere in cheap 
form and circulated by the million! They 
could not fail to produce a highly beneficial 
effect on the social and moral condition as well 
as the health of our laboring classes. We 
know of nothing equal to them—nothing in- 
deed like them. The author says: “I have 
tried to speak to working men and women 
from my lay pulpit, in the same words, with 
the same voice, with the same thoughts I was 
in the habit of using when doctoring them,” 
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The sermons are short, simple, plain-spoken, 
and full of good sense and wise counsel, They 
are on Our Duties to the Doctor; His Duties 
tous; Children, and how to Guide them ; 
Health ; Medical Odds and Ends, Intemper- 
ance he affirms “ is a greater cause of disease 
and misery, poverty, crime, and death among 
the laboring men and women of our towns, 
than consumption, fever, cholera, and all their 
tribe, with thieving and profligacy and improvi- 
dence thrown into the bargain: these slay 
their thousands ; this its tens of,thousands.” 

In urging the point that the doctor, being 
himself a mortal man, should be diligent and 
tender in relieving his suffering patients, in- 
asmuch as he himself must one day be a like 
sufferer, he introduces the following thrilling 
illustration : 


“T shall never forget a proof I myself got twenty 
years ago, how serious a thing it is to be a doctor, and 
how terribly in earnest people are when they wanthim, . 
It was when cholera first came here in 1882, I was 
in England at Chatham, which you all know is a great 
place for ships and sailors, This fell disease comes 
on generally in the night ; as the Bible says, ‘ it walks 
in darkness,’ and many a morning was I roused at two 
o’clock to go and see its sudden victims, for then is its 
hour and power, One morning a sailor came to say I 
must go three miles down the river to a village where 
it had broken out with great fury. OM I set. We 
rowed in silence down the dark river, passing the 
huge hulks, and hearing the restless convicts turning 
in their beds in their chains, The men rowed with all 
their might; they had too many dying or dead at 
home to have the heart to speak to me. We got near 
the place; it was very dark, but I saw a crowd of 
men and women on the shore, at the landing-place. 
They were all shouting for the doctor ; the shrill cries 
of the women and the deep voices of the men com- 
ing across the water to me. We were near the shore, 
when I saw a big old man, his hat off, his hair gray, 
his head bald; he said nothing, but turning them all 
off with his arm, he plunged into the sea, and before 
I knew where I was, he had me in his arms, I was 
belpless as an infant. He waded out with me, carry- 
{og me high up in his left arm, and with his right 
leveling every man or woman who stood in his way. 

“It was Big Joe carrying me to see his grandson, 
little Joe; and he bore me off to the poor convulsed 
boy, and daréd me to leave him till he was better. 
He did get better, but Big Joe was dead that night, 
He had the disease on him when he carried me away 
from the boat, but his heart was set upon his boy. I 
never can forget that night, and how important a 
thing it was to be able to relieve suffering, and how 
much Old Joe was in earnest about having the doc- 
tor.” 


Mr. Carpenter, the artist, it is well known 
spent six months at the ‘‘ White House” in 
1864, while engaged in painting his great pic- 
ture, The Emancipation Proclamation. Dur- 
ing all this period he was in the daily habit of 
unrestrained and familiar intercourse with 
President Lincoln, seeing him under a great 
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variety of circumstances, conversing freely 
with him on topics of personal and public in- 
terest, and with the best of opportunities for 
learning his real character and observing his 
private life. In an unpretending but deeply 
interesting volume he has given to the public 
the results of his observations,* Many of these 
incidents and anecdotes have already been 
given to the public in The Independent and in 
Hours at Homg, and in that form attracted no 
little attention. The work does not aspire in 
any sense to he a biography of the late Presi- 
dent, but a simple picture of the man as he 
appeared to the author in his private, every- 
day life. The facts and incidents here narrat- 
ed can not fail to deepen our impression of the 
honesty, moral worth, tender-heartedness, un- 
selfishness, sterling good sense, and lofty pat- 
riotism of the man whose untimely death plung- 
ed a great nation into the profoundest grief. 
We have space for only a single extract. It 
is generally known that Mr. Lincoln was for a 
season inconsolable over the death of his son 
“Willie.” The scene described below is not 
only extremely touching but valuable as shed- 
ding light on the religious condition of the 
President. 


“* After the funeral, the President resumed his offi- 
cial duties, but mechanically, and with a ‘terrible 
weight at his heart. The following Thursday he gave 
way to his feelings, and shut himself from all society. 
The second Thursday it was the same; he would see 
no one, and seemed a prey to the deepest melancholy. 
About this time the Rev. Francis Vinton, of Trinity 
Church, New-York, had occasion to spend a few days 
in Washington, An acquaintance of Mrs. Lincoln 
and of her sister, Mrs. Edwards, of Springfield, he 
was requested by them to come up and sce the Presl- 
dent. The setting apart of Thursday for the indul- 
gence of his grief had gone on for~several weeks, and 
Mrs. Lincoln began to be seriously alarmed for the 
health of her husband, of which fact Dr. Vinton was 
apprised. Mr. Lincoln received him in the parlor, 
and an opportunity was soon embraced by the clergy- 
man to chide him for showing so rebellious a disposi- 
tion to the decrees of Providence. He told him 
plainly that the indulgence of such feelings, though 
natural, was sinful. It was unworthy one who believed 
in the Christian religion. He had duties to the living 
greater than those of any other man, as the chosen 
father and leader of the people, and he was unfitting 
himself for his responsibilities by thus giving.way to 
his grief. To mourn the departed as lost belonged to 
heathenism—not to Christianity. ‘Your son,’ said 
Dr. Viaton, ‘is aléoe, in paradise. Do you remember 
that passage in the gospels, “God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living: for al/ live unto him” ?’ 
The President had listened as one in a stupor, until 
his ear caught the words, ‘ Your son is alive.’ Start- 
ing from the sofa, he exclaimed: ‘ Alive! alive / 


* Six Months at the “‘ White House ” with Abraham 
Lincoln, The Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 
New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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Surely you mock me.’ ‘No, sir, believe me,’ replied 
Dr. Vinton ; ‘it is a most comforting doctrine of the 
Church, founded upon the words of Christ himself.’ 
Mr. Lincoln looked at him a moment, and then step- 
ping forward, he threw his arms around the clergy- 
man’s neck, and, laying his head upon his breast, 
sobbed aloud, * Aljvef alive?’ he repeated. ‘My 
dear sir,’ said Dr. Vinton, greatly moved, as he 
twined his own arm around the weeping father, ‘ be- 
Heve this, for it is God’s most precious truth. Seek 
not your son among the dead; he is not there; he 
lives to-day in paradise! Think of the full import of 
the words I have quoted, The Sadducees, when they 
questioned Jesus, had no other conception than that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dead and buried. 
Mark the reply : “ Now that the dead are raised, even 
Moses showed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob, For he is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living : for all live unto him.” Did not the aged 
patriarch mourn his son as dead? “ Joseph is not, 
and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin also.” 
But Joseph and Simeon were both living, though he 
believed it not. Indeed, Joseph being taken from 
him, was the eventual means of the preservation of 
the whole family. And so God has called your son 
into his upper kingdom—a kingdom and an existence 
as real, more real, than your own. It may be that he, 
too, like Joseph, has gone, in God’s good providence, 
to be the salvation of Ads father’s household. It is a 
part of the Lord's plan for the ultimate happiness of 
you and yours. Doubt it not. I have a sermon,’ 
continued Dr, Vinton, ‘upon this subject, which I 
think might interest you.’ Mr. Lincoln begged him 
to send it at an early day—thanking him repeatedly 
for his cheering and hopeful words. The sermon was 
sent, and read over and over by the President, who 
caused a copy to be made for his own private use be- 
fore it was returned. Through a member of the fam- 
ily, I have been informed that Mr. Lincoln’s views in 
relation to spiritual things seemed changed from that 
hour. Certain it is, that henceforth he ceased the ob- 
servance of the day of the week upon which his son 
died, and gradually resumed his accustomed cheerful- 
ness.”” 


Mr. Masson has given to the press the sub- 
stance of the course of lectures delivered by 
him during the month of March, of the pres- 
ent year, at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, on philosophy.* The author first 
takes a rapid survey of British Philosophy 
during the last thirty years. He then passes 
to consider the Traditional Differences; how 
repeated in Carlyle, Hamilton, and Mill. 1st. 
The Psychological Difference. 2d. The Cos- 
mological Difference. 3d. The Ontological 
Difference. In chapter iii. he traces the efforts 
of recent scientific conceptions on Philosophy. 
And in the concluding chapter, in order to 
describe the present state of British philo- 
sophy, he enumerates the chief currents and 
eddies of philosophical opinion, and groups 

* Recent British Philosophy; a Review with Crit- 
iclsms; including some Comments on Mr. Mill's 


Answer to Sir William Hamilton. By David Masson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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together some of the more eminent men who 
influence and control British philosophical 
thought. The design of the book is not so 
much to discuss the relative merits of the 
several schools as it is to set forth the pecu- 
liarities of each and furnish a resumé of the 
philosophical speculations of the last thirty 
years and of the present state of philosophy 
in Great Britain. No man could do this 
more impartially and satisfactorily than Mr. 
Masson. The volume is a valuable one, and 
will be read with pleasure by all who take an 
interest in philosophical speculations. Our 
own country has as real and as deep an 
interest in this subject as Great Britain, and 
we are glad to see the work so promptly 
reproduced here, 

M. W. Dodd sends us two juvenile books 
of a wholesome and interesting character ; * 
the one is a sad yet instructive tale of intem- 
perance and its fruits; the other a quiet tale 
of domestic life, enlivened by incidents, and 
inculcating useful lessons to the young. 

The Letters of Eugénie De Guérint are 
charming specimens of epistolary correspond- 
ence, Characterized by great simplicity, 
freedom, and vivacity, and breathing the 
spirit of the purest love and friendship and 
piety, these letters remind us of the best 
epistolary compositions of former times, when 
letter-writing was made more of a study and 
considered a far greater accomplishment than 
it is at the present time. A large proportion 
of these letters were addressed by Madlle. 
De Guérin to her brother, between whom and 
herself there existed a purity and strength of 
affection almost unearthly. Others were 
addressed to her intimate friends, many of 
them in high life, but all of them are touch- 
ingly unselfish, tender, chaste, and full of 
elevated sentiment or healthful, natural, and 
Christian feeling. We warmly commend the 
volume, especially to our lady readers, as 
worthy not only to be read but studied asa 
model in the matter of friendly correspond- 
ence, 


The Home Life,t by a London clergyman, 


* The Kemptons, By H. K. P., author of Robert 
the Cabin Boy. 

Captain Christie’s Granddaughter. By Mrs, Lamb, 
(Ruth Buck,) author of It Isn’t Right, New-York: 
M. W. Dodd. 

+ Letters of Eugénie De Guérin. Edited by G. 8. 
Trebutien, Alexander Strahan: London and New- 
York. 

t The Home Life; in the Light of its Divine Idea. 
By James Baldwin Brown. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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who is author also of several religious works, 
contains a series of discourses— thirteen in 
all— prepared and preached for the special 
benefit of the younger female part of the con- 
gregation to which the author ministers. The 
topics discussed relate to the various relations 
and duties of the family, and they are here 
viewed and treated “in the light of Him 
whose incarnation reveals the principle of 
their closeness and sacredness.” The subject 
is a timely one. We fear there are multi- 
tudes of Christian families needing to be re- 
minded of the most sacred duties of “the 
home life,” which, under the powerful tempt- 
ations of the day and the claims and allure- 
ments of society, they are in great danger of 
forgetting and neglecting. The author dis- 
charges his duty in the matter kindly, wisely, 
and faithfully. We fully agree with him when 
he says, “The renewal of homes must pre- 
cede all other renewals in wider spheres.” 

No book of the month is more interesting 
and valuable than Mr. Field’s History of the 
Atlantic Cable.* It may well be called the 
“ romance of history ;” for while it possesses 
a real historical being, no Arabian Nights’ 
tale-is half so romantic and wonderful. Being 
a brother of Cyrus W. Field, the author has 
commanded every possible facility for writing 
a full and authentic history of this great 
achievement, and no pains have been spared on 
his part to make the history worthy of the 
enterprise. And we assure our readers that 
it is a book of no ordinary interest. It em- 
bodies an intelligent and succinct history of 
the Atlantic telegraph from its incipient stage 
to its splendid completion; sketching the 
efforts, struggles, embarrassments, failures, 
disappointments, and heroic and persistent 
endeavors of the chief actors, and detail- 
ing the leading experiments and events 
of the various expeditions for laying 
the cable, from the first attempt to lay a 
cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
failed, down to the last and successful one to 
connect the Old World and the New. 

No one can read this history and fail to see 
that, to a very great extent, the world is in- 
debted to Mr, Cyrus W. Field for this work, 
the bearings and fruits of which for good no 
mind is able fully to grasp and no arithmetic 
compute. But for his faith, which wavered 
not in the darkest hour, his courage which 
rose with every fresh obstacle in the way of 
success, and his almost superhuman exertions 


* History of the Atlantic Cable, By Henry M. 
Field, D.D, New-York: Charles Scribner & Oo. 
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during the long and weary years of hope de- 
ferred and losses incurred, we should not find 
ourselves to-day in immediate contact with 
the Old World. All honor to the man! 
Such a triumph of genius, enterprise, and toil 
casts into the shade the most splendid achieve- 
ments of diplomacy and of arms, and will 
be held in grateful remembrance when the 
policy and exploits of a Napoleon and a Bis- 
marck will be forgotten. 

Of the several novels * laid upon our table 
during the month, not much that is favorable 
can be said. It is a painful subject for reflec- 
tion, that every month adds a dozen or twenty 
to the number of works of this class, scarcely 
one of which possesses sufficient literary 
worth to give it any claim to recognition 
in the world of letters, or power to exert any 
other influence than to vitiate still more the 
literary taste and corrupt the morals of the 
reading community. We recollect no time 
during the last two or three decades of years 
when novels were more numerously published 
than now, or when they were characterized 
so generally by a low moral and intellectual 
tone. They are nearly all of them the pro- 
duct of English brains and the English 
school of novels at the present time is hardly 
on a par with the French in the matter of 
morality—republished here, in cheap form,and, 
through thousanda of agencies, sold by the 
trade to an immense extent all over the coun- 
try. One of these novels was recently fished 
up from the purliews of London, and the 
name of a popular sensational author attached 
to it by a publishing house here, and more 
than ten thousand copies of it sold in a few 
weeks. It seems to us that many of our re- 
spectable publishers are rolling up a fearful 
account with God and with the community, 
in using their names and facilities to give 
currency and circulation to sach a class of 
novels as is now flooding and cursing the 
land. Unless some means can be devised to 
arrest this rapidly augmenting current of licen- 
tious and semi-infidel literature, its demoral- 
izing effects will soon be everywhere mani- 
fest. 

By far the best of these novels is the first 
named, by Mrs. Edwards, who has achieved a 
good reputation. There is not much plot in 
it, but enough to keep up the interest. The 
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scene opens in® Western Brittany, in an old 
mansion standing in an out-of-the-way place, 
and we are charmed by the scenery and the 
life therein depicted; but it closes in London 
amidst the dissipations and corruptions of city 
life, and closes, too, in fearful darkness and 
sadness, The heroine, Marguerite, is a child 
of nature, artless and pure, lovely and beauti- 
ful, while Philip is a petted and flattered man 
of the world, who, tired of London gayety and 
dissipation, and to escape the evils of an ill-as- 
sorted marriage, finds his way to this seclad- 
ed nook, and wins the heart of and confesses 
love to the artless and now orphaned girl, and 
then suddenly leaves her. Finding a home 
among some friends in London, she finally 
marries an old wealthy banker, who is proud 
of her beauty and lavishes his wealth upon 
her, and urges her into fashionable society, 
though he never goes himself, and there after 
a while she meets her first lover, now free, 
who urges his guilty love again upon her, and 
finally prevails upon her to consent to sacri- 
fice honor, virtue, husband, reputation, home, 
and heaven, and fly with him ; but the plan is 
discovered by the injured husband the night 
before it is to be carried into execution, and 
his indignant interview with his wife results in 
the sudden rupture of a blood-vessel and death 
in the bloom of her youth. Such is the hor- 
rible outline of what may be called one of the 
better class of to-day’s novels—such the 
“morals” taught in them, 

The Hidden Sin is written with considera- 
ble power, and the chief. character, Madame 
Palives, is quite original in conception, and 
then there is an impenetrable mystery hang- 
ing over the story which excites and interests 
the reader’s mind, Simply asa story it is in- 
tensely exciting. But it belongs to the worst 
school of sensational novels, It is faulty in 
construction because improbable in its chief 
features. Such a character as Madame Palives, 
such a life as she is represented to have spent, 
lives only in fiction. The absurdity of her 
taking such pains to secure a friend to admin- 
ter the poison to her, when she had it in her 
own possession, and only needed to take a drop 
of it to secure the end, is a little too apparent. 
The moral and religious teaching of the work 
is simply pagan. And what a record of in- 
trigue, maniac madness, suicide, murder in 
every horrible form, religious unbelief, and 
dark, relentless fate pursuing successive gen- 
erations, until the last of the Palives race is 
murdered in her bed by her own trusted dumb 
servant ! °, 
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